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READING IS A BASIC TOOL OF LEARNING 


Since their first year in school, children have been engaging in learning 
experiences in the language arts, social studies, health, science, and 
other areas of the curriculum. In most of these 

areas, they have been interpreting printed symbols (pictures, 


text, or both). They have been using reading as a medium of learning. 


Wherever reading has been the medium of learning, the goals have 
been the same: Growth in the use of reading as a learning tool 


and, simultaneously, personal growth through reading. 


Boys and girls learn to read as individuals 


Since their first year in school, children have grown in and through 
reading at different rates. In the middle grades they have continued to 
grow at different rates. We may find any or all of these children 


in our classrooms: 


John and Doris read anything and everything, including the 
classics and the daily newspaper. From reading, from 
travel and other cultural advantages, they have a fund of 
information, which they contribute to the learning activities 
of their class at school. 


Bob likes athletics and is especially interested in machines. 
He keeps up well with his class and does considerable 
reading on his own. He is a typical “average” pupil— 
energetic, inquisitive, likable ...a real boy. 


Ann has always been slow. She reads fairly well at 
low-fifth-grade level and responds readily to simple fact 
questions. She can’t keep up with John and Doris and 
Bob, though her parents expect—-even demand— 

that she keep up. 


Joe received special help last year from a teacher who 
understood his interests and his needs. For the first time 

he was enthusiastic about reading, and he progressed to about 
Book Four level. He still needs special help, both in 
developing basic skills and abilities and in finding materials 
that interest him. 


By the time they are eleven or twelve years old, John and Doris and their 
classmates are individuals, with distinct personalities of their own. 
Real abilities are becoming apparent; real interests are beginning to 


develop. Individual differences are distinct and clear. 


It takes time and patience to know youngsters as individuals. But, in 

trying to discover and provide for each pupil's needs, we can (1) examine 
carefully the child's physical well-being, (2) search conscientiously 

for emotional problems, and (3) ask ourselves, “Are the child's 

experiential background and his language ability adequate for the concepts 


to be developed at this level?” 


Physical handicaps 


Steve has been thought of as slow or retarded. 
Actually he is a bright boy who has always 
been apprehensive about responding orally 

because he has a speech defect. Now that he 

is receiving help at the speech clinic, his speech 
and his morale have improved, and he realizes 
that he is but one of many who have speech 
defects. Encouraged by the progress he is 
making in overcoming his handicap, he 

is beginning to participate in class discussions 
and oral reading activities with returning 
self-confidence. 


Mary has a visual defect. To her, the words 
on the page are blurred, and sometimes the 
letters look doubled. Often, while reading, she 
brushes her eyes to try to brush away the blur. 
After a short time her head begins to ache. 





Physical factors may affect progress, and often we have to look back 
into a child’s health history and evaluate the effects of physical and mental 
well-being and past absences on his school work. If a child has missed out 
on basic skills developed at preceding levels or is retarded in certain areas 

because of a handicap, we must help him catch up before we can expect 


him to succeed at a new level. 


Emotional problems 


Jack resents a dominating parent who 
is ambitious for him and who “makes” 
him read at home each night. At school 
he resists reading and does all he can 
to avoid it. 


Helen is unpopular. Her posture is poor, 
and her clothes are untidy. The girls whom 
she most admires never include her in their 
group activities. Painfully self-conscious, 
she takes refuge in daydreams and seldom 





speaks unless spoken fo. 


The thoughts and feelings of preadolescent boys and girls may be Y > 
embroiled in any number of emotional situations, which set up 

psychological blocks to learning in the classroom. The causes of 

such blocks may be hard to discover, especially if they go back into 

the child’s preschool life. po 


Language and experiential deficiencies 


Edward's family believes boys should be seen 
and not heard. His room is barren of all the 
assorted paraphernalia that pre-teen-aged 
boys treasure. His neat and tidy mother 
forbids clutter and noise. Since Edward has 
never been encouraged to collect, to pursue 
hobbies, or invite the “gang” to his house, 
he has few experiences to share with his 
classmates. 





Without an adequate background of language and of experiences that make 
language meaningful, pupils have difficulty in developing interpretative 
skills in reading. We need to know the child’s history in terms of his 


home environment and language background. 


They learn best in a friendly, permissive atmosphere 


To establish a friendly relationship, we make each child aware that we are 
interested in him—his likes and dislikes, his hopes and fears, his plans. We 
invite confidences, but we understand that confidences from a boy or girl 

are the rewards of friendship—that they must first be deserved. 


What is meant by permissive? 
Not doing as you please... 


but being free to exercise self-direction... 





A teacher creates a permissive atmosphere through understanding, 

not through inadequacy. That is, she permits freedom of action and 
initiative because she recognizes pupils’ needs for growing in self- 
direction. She is fully capable, however, of directing the class 

and of commanding attention and obedience in any emergency in which 
prompt leadership is necessary. 


A permissive teacher helps her pupils establish the limits of 
permission. They exercise freedom and initiative within the limits 
of regard for the rights of others. 


In a friendly, permissive atmosphere boys and girls are comfortable 
and free to be their best selves. Only in such an atmosphere can 


learning activities be carried on in a spirit of enjoyment. 


VARIED EXPERIENCES IN INTERPRETING LANGUAGE CONTRIBUTE TO 
GROWTH IN AND THROUGH READING 


Three basic kinds of experiences with oral and printed language 
contribute to the child’s growth in and through reading: 
(1) listening experiences, (2) guided reading experiences, 


(3) independent reading. 


What kinds of listening experiences must we provide—and why? 


Throughout the school day, in various areas of the [O 
ND the child ull HL" to different types "Mp X ROR 
of materials. These will include: ye“ va S 

4 V 


The finest in children's literature—poems, 
stories, books 


Passages from reference books—nature 
handbooks, encyclopedias, pamphlets, and 
the like 


Stories and articles from newspapers and 
magazines 


Records, films, and perhaps radio or TV = 





In listening to someone read or speak, the child 

often is led to interpret spoken vocabulary and language patterns that 

he is not yet using in his own speech or meeting in what he reads 

for himself. He is introduced to ideas that are within the level of his 
interpretative ability but that are more complex or more mature than the 
ideas presented in his own reading materials. Such experiences give young 
minds something to grow on, build associations between meaning and 


spoken words, and keep the child reaching ahead in interpretative skills. 


What kind of guided reading in each area of the curriculum—and why? 


For guided reading experiences, we choose materials that the child is able 
to read successfully under guidance. Usually these are the textbooks 


provided in each area of the curriculum. 





To do a good job of guided reading in each area, 
= we must day by day... 

FL 

FZ 

LFA 4 e establish background for each interpretative 
experience—that is, (1) help the child call up 
and organize from his own background those 
ideas and experiences that will enable him to 
interpret what he reads, (2) extend the 
background of knowledge if it is inadequate, 
and (3) ensure that he will be reading to find 
out something of real interest to him 


e anticipate vocabulary problems—that is, make 
sure that the child can attach appropriate 
meanings to the printed words or symbols 

that he will meet in the text 


e help the child organize what he found out from J 
reading so that the ideas gained will 
contribute to his total growth through reading 
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Jack can’t read his science books or the encyclopedias we have 
at home. Why hasn't he learned to read something besides stories? 





We, as middle-grade teachers, are aware of this kind of 
complaint. We know that it loses sight of certain 
fundamental ideas: 


“Reading” in any area of the curriculum is much more than 
recognizing visual word forms and pronouncing them 
correctly. Jack may be able to recognize the word chemical 
and may understand perfectly what it means in the story 
context “the man sprayed the trees with a chemical that kills 
insects.” But the fact that he understands this sentence in 
story context is no guarantee that he will understand 
chemical in science—'‘chemical change,” for example. The 
science program, not the reading program, assumes 
responsibility for building readiness for, introducing, and 
developing the concepts that Jack will need to understand 
the term. “chemical change.” 


Each area of the curriculum has a unique responsibility for the 
total! picture of child growth in and through reading. 

The arithmetic program carries a major responsibility for 
developing the ability to perceive quantitative relationships 
and to engage in quantitative thinking. The social-studies 
‘program assumes major responsibility for helping the 

child grow in his understanding of man-land relationships. 

Here maps become an indispensable tool of learning. 
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Developing the ability and the special background of concepts 
needed to interpret maps and map symbolism is the 
responsibility of the social-studies program, 

not of the basic reading program. 


The basic reading program assumes major responsibility 
for developing the basic interpretative skills and the basic 
understandings of language that are common to the 
reading done in all areas of the curriculum. In response to 
passages in his reader, for example, Jack forms and reacts 
to vivid sensory images of scenes and events. Thus he is 
prepared, as a first step in interpreting symbols on a map, 
to associate imagery of his home community with the dot that 
stands for it on a map, but he is not likely to do so 
automatically. In the social-studies class, he 

must first be led to understand what the dot stands for— 

a real place with real people living in it. 


If the child is to grow in and through reading in the other areas of the 
curriculum—if he is to read his science or arithmetic or social-studies 
book successfully—we, as teachers, must guide his interpretation 

of that textbook as carefully and intelligently as we guide 


his interpretation of his basic reader. 


In the first place, we must be sure that he is ready 
to read his science or his social-studies 

book—in every sense of the word ready as it is 
understood in basic reading. 


We must be sure that his reading is an active 
process of finding out something that is significant 
to him—a process that challenges his whole mind, 

not a passive process of sitting back and somehow 
“absorbing” or “being told.” 


And we must help him organize what he finds out 


from reading so that it will contribute to his 
growth through reading. 
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What kind of independent reading experiences—-and why? 


For independent reading experiences, we steer the 
child to materials that he is ready to read on 

his own. For all but the superior reader, the level 
of difficulty of these materials is often below 

that of the materials chosen for listening experiences 
or for guided reading. 





ie r | 
AT 
US A 





A major goal of the basic reading program is wide independent reading for 
every child—to develop children who can read and who do read because they 
like to. The materials that the child selects may be related to any one or al! 
of the areas of the curriculum, and they may go far beyond, including 


special interests from astronomy to zoography. 
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THE BASIC READING PROGRAM 
HAS UNIQUE FUNCTIONS IN THE CURRICULUM ... 


to develop the fundamental language understandings and skills and the 
basic interpretative abilities common to the reading done in all areas 
of the curriculum 


to acquaint the child with his literary heritage, to mold tastes and 
promote love of fine literature 


to provide leads to wide personal reading on his own for every child 


to ensure continuous, sequential growth for every child in basic 
understandings and skills and in wholesome attitudes 


s». AND A CONTENT SUITED TO ITS FUNCTIONS 


For guided reading experiences, The New Basic Readers provide reading materials 
carefully selected and organized around broad unit themes 


that comprehend all the major interests of pre-teen-aged boys and girls. 


Careful choice of content ensures that each selection... 


è is at the reading level of the middle-grade child—he can read it and in 
the process he grows in reading 


e is intrinsically interesting to the child—he wants to read it to find out 
something of interest and importance to him 


e contributes something to each child as an individual—something that 
meets his personal and social needs—otherwise, there is 
no growth through reading 


Skillful organization of content around broad interest areas ensures... 


e leads to wide personal reading for every child 


e the wide variety of content needed to build, in natural and orderly 
sequence, the basic understandings and skills common to 
reading in al! areas of the curriculum 


e correlation with the content of other areas of the curriculum 


In The New Basic Readers at middle-grade level, we find eight centers 
of interest——each intrinsically interesting to pre-teen-aged boys 

and girls, each skillfully linked with units that precede and follow, 

and each correlated naturally with the content of some major 

area of the middle-grade curriculum. These units are divided 

between the two books for each level—four units in each book—in 
the following sequence: 


Everyday Experiences 


This unit portrays the activities, interests, and problems of 
middle-grade children. When a child reads about a true-to-life 
contemporary with whom he can readily identify himself he fives 

the story—he is that person for a while. If the story character 
grows as he meets and resolves a problem, the child will grow, too, 
through reading. Such stories promote the habit of interpreting 

in light of direct experience. 


At Six! level, this unit is called ‘Young 
Americans Today.” The selections 
reflect some of the developing social 
consciousness, the groping for 
independence and self-expression 
that characterize the eleven- to 
twelve-year-old. 
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Early Days in Our Country 


This unit of historical fiction provides insights into many facets of our 
growing democracy. As the child reads these stories, he lives for 

a bit in other times and begins to perceive time, place, and 
cause-effect relationships in our history. He begins to think of 
himself as part of an ongoing stream of human experience. 


“Early Adventures in Progress” is the 

title of this unit at Six! level. Each story 
situation has as its focus a significant 
innovation or invention that exemplifies 
American ingenuity. The human and often 
humorous approach to these events 
emphasizes the faith most Americans 

had in their country’s future despite 

the ridicule and incredulity of some of 
their contemporaries. 





Modern Mechanical Wonders 


This unit capitalizes on the endless fascination that modern inventions 
hold for most preadolescents. Reading the unit arouses curiosity 
about the “how” and “why” of these machines and provides 

natural motivation for using many related source materials. 


At Six! level, this unit called ‘Man-made 
Wonders of Today” contains stories and 
articles that portray modern inventions 
being used to save lives, conserve natural 
resources, and solve perplexing problems. 
Some selections illustrate advancements and 
improvements in machines that were 
introduced in the previous unit. Three 
poems reflect the rhythm and spirit of 





man-made wonders. 
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Modern Flights of Fun and Fancy 


Imaginative fiction is a wholesome antidote for the problems of 
everyday life. Authors of modern times take children on 

flights of fancy that stretch the mind and ease the spirit. 
Appreciation of literary style, ability to respond to subtle 

humor and satire, and power in interpreting picturesque language 
are natural outcomes of the unit. 


Preposterous characters and absurd G 
situations distinguish the stories and poems i 

in this last unit ‘Fun and Fancy” of 

Book Sixt. The gay and humorous 
selections provide a fine sampling of the 
best of modern fanciful literature. 

To fully savor these stories and poems, 
the reader must understand the author's 
point of view, exercise the imagination, - 
and be alert to subtle implications. 





In Book Six?, as in Book Four? and Book Five”, the content is 
organized around the following broad areas 
of interest: 


Life in Other Places 


As the child reads the selections in this unit, he shares the 
experiences, customs, and problems of story characters who live 
in many different places. He begins to notice and understand 
geographic relationships that affect people’s activities 

and interests. And as he grows in understanding of other 
people, he also grows in his understanding of himself and his 
Own surroundings. 


Marvels of Nature 


This unit, like the previous one, takes the reader to different parts of the 
world, the purpose of the imaginary travels this time being to observe 
the wonders of nature. As children watch many animals in their 

natural habitats and become familiar with other aspects of outdoor life, 
they are bound to develop understanding of natural laws and respect 
for all living things. 


Famous People 


Reading authentic biography helps the child think of famous men and 
women of the past as real people, living in a particular time and place. 
He begins to see the relationship of these people to their contemporaries 
and to those who came after them. Of great importance, too, is the 
contribution that biography makes to molding character and arousing 
new hopes and ambitions. 


Famous Tales of Long Ago 


Folk tales, fables, legends, myths, epics, and hero tales are an essential 
part of everyone’s cultural heritage. As the child reads this unit, he grows 
in his appreciation of literary form and distinctive language patterns. 
Many of these old tales, which extoll human virtues and poke gentle fun at 
human foibles, increase the reader’s understanding of himself and others. 


Fine story materials—with lively plots, interesting and significant themes, 
memorable characters, and distinguished style—enable The New Basic 
Reading Program to fulfill its unique functions in the total curriculum 


of the middle grades. 
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THE BASIC READING PROGRAM IN ACTION 


Developing fundamental language understandings 
and word-attack skills 


Throughout preceding levels The New Basic Reading Program has been 
helping children develop functional understandings of the way in 
which language expresses meaning and of the relationships between 


spoken and printed language. 


By the time the child has reached Book Six! level, 
he has developed such fundamental 
understandings as... 


e spoken words communicate meaning; printed forms 
represent the sound of spoken words and, 
in turn, meaning 


e word meaning must always be determined in light of 
the context in which the word is used 


e root words retain their meanings in inflected and 
derived forms; prefixes, suffixes, and 
inflectional endings are also meaning units in words 


e consonants, vowels, and accent are phonemic elements 
in our language 


e the separate consonant and vowel elements are blended 
into syllables, and the syllables are blended with 
appropriate accent into meaningful word wholes 


ə in printed words there are certain visual clues that 
aid in determining syllabic divisions, accent, 
and vowel sounds 


As children have developed basic understandings of spoken and printed 
language, they have simultaneously developed skill in applying 

these understandings to identify the sound and meaning of new words 
they encounter in reading. 
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By the time children are ready for Book Six level of The: New Basic 

Reading Program, they have learned how to combine meaning clues with 
word-form clues or detailed word analysis to attack almost any word that 

is already in their speaking-meaning vocabularies. They have also learned 
to use a dictionary as a meaning and pronunciation tool. This kind of 
independence has been developed at successive levels through a carefully 
planned, sequential program for building and applying word-perception skills. 









painted 
walking 














doorbell 
dancer 
tapping 
cries 
baking 








motor 
bargain 
rattle 












impatient 
weakness 
fearless 


At Book One level children learn how to apply their 
knowledge of consonants and of simple inflectional 
endings to attack any word that is like a known word 
except for one consonant element or for a known ending. 
This knowledge enables them to attack independently 
29% of the new words used at Book One level. 


At Book Two level they learn how to apply their 
knowledge of consonants and vowels and of vowel 
principles in attacking one-syllable words, and to 

apply their knowledge of structural patterns of 

words in attacking compounds, simple derived forms, 

and inflected forms in which the final consonant is 
doubled, the final y changed to i, or the final e 

dropped before a known ending. The good reader 
attacks independently 50% of the new words introduced 
at this level in The New Basic Readers. 


At Book Three level children learn how to apply their 
knowledge of consonants and vowels, syllabic divisions, 
and accent in attacking root words of more than one 
syllable, and to apply their knowledge of root words, 
prefixes, and suffixes in attacking derived forms of 
words. This knowledge enables them to attack 
independently 71% of the new words used at this level. 


At Book Four level they learn to use a glossary or 
simple dictionary as a tool for deriving the meaning 
and pronunciation of words that are not in their 
speaking-meaning vocabularies. This knowledge 
coupled with increasingly mature word-analysis skills 
enables children to derive 87% of the new words 
used at this level. 


By Book Five and Book Six levels most children 
will have developed mature language 
understandings and word-attack skills that will 
enable them to identify the sound and meaning of 
any word that they encounter in a context that 
is meaningful to them. To attack independently 
those words that are in their speaking-meaning 
vocabularies, pupils may be expected to use 
word analysis and context clues. To derive the 
pronunciation and meaning of any word beyond 
their experiential backgrounds, they may be 
expected to use a glossary or dictionary and the 
general contextual setting surrounding the 
unfamiliar word. 


Major understandings and principles developed at previous levels are, 
of course, strengthened at each subsequent level. We, as 
middle-grade teachers, continue to help pupils extend, strengthen, 

and apply their fundamental language understandings and skills, 

not only in connection with basic reading but in guiding their reading, 


thinking, and writing in any area of the curriculum. 


Throughout Book Six level we continue to give major emphasis to... 


e root words, prefixes, and suffixes as meaning 
units in multisyllabic words 


e visual clues to accent in multisyllabic words 


e the way in which the elements of sound (conso- 
nants, vowels, accent) form meaningful 

units in our language—words, prefixes, 

suffixes, and inflectional endings 


e the use of context clues to infer the meaning of 
new words or to determine the appropriate 
defined meaning in the dictionary 


e the use of textbook glossaries and the dictionary 
as highly personal and functional tools to be 

used by the child when needed in any area 

of the curriculum 
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In addition to maintaining skills and understandings developed at previous 
levels, at Book Six level we give special emphasis to the development 

of increasingly mature language understandings and 

word-perception abilities. 


Children grow significantly in reading power as we help 
them become increasingly aware of rich meaning 
associations for many words. Attention is focused on the 
way words call up vivid sensory images that in turn evoke 
powerful emotional reactions. In other words, we encourage 
youngsters to see, hear, and feel the meanings of words. 


Children grow in reading and language power as they 

develop increased awareness of the grammatical function of 
suffixes. Without introducing grammatical terms or 

definitions, we extend the understanding that, in addition to 
being meaning units, suffixes also have a grammatical 

function. For example, a child explains that the word 
“energetically” in the phrase “plays energetically” tells 

“how” or “in what manner.” Instead of saying an “adverb” 

he is explaining the function of an adverb in meaningful context. 


Awareness of patterns of accent in our language promotes 
growth in word-perception ability. At succeeding levels of 
The New Basic Reading Program, children have seen 

that in words of two or more syllables, one syllable is 
accented more than the other or others, that accent affects 
vowel sounds and that in scrutinizing two-syllable words, 

they may see clues that aid in determining accent. At this 
level continuing emphasis is placed on accent as an element of 
sound that helps convey meaning and on certain recognizable 
patterns of accent in our language. 


Throughout Book Six! level as we use this Guidebook, we will be helping 
children develop and maintain the skills and understandings needed to 
read widely on their own. For a complete list of the word-perception 

understandings developed and maintained at this level, see the Index of 
Skills at the back of this Guidebook. See, too, the Appendix for 
valuable teaching techniques to use with youngsters who 

need special help with word-perception skills. 
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Developing basic interpretative skills and abilities 


From the very beginning, the goal of The New Basic Reading Program has 
been to lead the child to the highest level of interpretation. This level 

is achieved when a child, as he reads, calls up imagery that stimulates 
responses approximating those he would have if he were actually 
participating in the story event and then formulates guiding principles that 


he uses in his own personal and social life. 


To achieve this goal, emphasis at every level has been on 
helping the child grow continuously in his ability to 
comprehend word, phrase, and sentence meaning in light of 
total context; to form and react to sensory images; to 
recognize emotional reactions and inner drives of story 
characters; to perceive relationships of time, place, 
sequence, and the like. 


Such interpretative abilities must be called into play at all 
levels if the child is to perceive the author's purpose and to 
grasp the main idea or theme of a story and its relationship to 
the larger unit theme. Only as the child does so is he 

ready to evaluate ideas gained from reading, make valid 
judgments, summarize ideas for the purpose of remembering, 
and draw generalizations that are useful in solving problems 
he meets in his own everyday living. 


In the middle grades, as in the primary grades, The New Basic Reading 
Program enables us to give pupils continuous, sequential guidance in 

the interpretation of printed language. At Book Six! level, the 

inclusion of poetry in the reader marks a significant step-up in the child's 
interpretation of printed language patterns. (For a complete list of 

the interpretative skills and abilities that are developed and maintained 
at this level, see the Index of Skills at the back of this Guidebook.) 
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We, as teachers, set the stage so that the reading of each story, poem, 
or article in the new People and Progress will be an eagerly 

anticipated event in the school day. We know our pupils, and we know 
the selection—its theme, ifs content, ifs values in the life of the 
pre-teen-aged child. We know that enthusiasm for reading 


is contagious, if not always self-generating. 


How do you suppose the 
mail was delivered in 1673? 






















Enthusiastically, with our eyes on each child as an 
individual who expects to understand and enjoy 
what he reads, we... 


@ lead pupils to call up, share, and organize 
those ideas and past experiences that 
will make the selection meaningful 


e anticipate vocabulary needs, using certain 
of the new words in meaningful oral 

settings as we establish background for 
reading, occasionally turning to the 

glossary or dictionary with the children 

for discussion of pronunciation or the 
meaning of a word in a particular context 


e ensure that each child wil! be reading with 
a definite and compelling puroose—to 

find out something that he wants to know, not 
letting his eyes wander idly over the page 

in the hope of stumbling upon something thar 
we may ask him 
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While pupils are engaged in silent reading of any 
designated part of a selection, a story, for example, 
we pass unobtrusively among them. . 


e giving needed help and jotting notes to be used 
later in planning special help to meet 
individual needs 


e sharing chuckles or shivers of excitement when 
a child who is “‘living” the story and reacting 

to his vivid sensory images glances up 

to catch our eyes 


Immediately after silent reading of a given part, 
we encourage pupils to... 


e share reactions to what they have found out 





e ask questions freely about anything that was 
puzzling or obscure 


e find specific clues or ‘read between the lines” 
for clues helpful in anticipating next events 


or outcomes I think Brad should 
have reported Pidge 


to the officials. 
i Oh, but Brad taught 


Pidge a much better 


lesson by not tattling. 
Since we know our pupils, we are able to guide 


the discussion of any part (or of the total story if 
it is read as a unit) in such 
e way that... 


e each child contributes according to the present 
level of his interpretative ability but is 

challenged to reach a higher level of 
interpretation (see, for example, 

“Interpreting the Story,” pages 46-47 

of this Guidebook) 





After pupils have completed silent reading of the 
story and have talked over the events of 
greatest interest to them (in light of 

their own specific purposes for reading), 

we help them think through the total 

SIOM IO o o v 


e heighten sensory images and their reactions 
to the dominant idea or theme 


e appreciate subtle humor, figurative and 
picturesque language or other 
elements of style 


e distinguish between main ideas and sub- 
ordinate ideas and organize these ideas 
for the purpose of remembering; there 

are many ways to organize ideas 

easily and effectively, and we lead pupils 

to use the one appropriate to the 

material and to their purpose (see, for 
example, the exercise on pages 96-97 

of this Guidebook) 


ə Organize ideas from the story with ideas 
from other sources that reinforce the 
theme, illuminate situations or events, 
or enlarge their store of information 

(often pupils’ impressions, 
especially of times and places 
remote from their own experiences, 
need to be clarified or corrected 
and reorganized) 


e compare story situations with situations 





in their own experience 


e evaluate the theme of the story, the 
motives and the behavior of the 

characters, or the outcomes in terms of 
their own everyday needs 
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Through discussions of the characters’ 

motives and emotional reactions in a story 
or of pervading moods or emotional tones in 
a poem, we point the way to meaningful 
oral reading—true oral interpretation that is 
fun both for the reader and for his audience. 


Riding in front, 
Riding in back, 
Everyone hears 

The song of the track: 







Finally, we recognize the need for continuous SQ 
reinforcement and further development of 

basic skills and abilities through (1) exercises LY 
such as those suggested in this Guidebook and . 


(2) use of specific pages in the Think-and-Do Book. 
(For a comprehensive listing of the skills and 
abilities common to reading in all areas of the 
curriculum that are developed, strengthened, and 
extended at Book Six! level, see the Index of 
Skills in this Guidebook.) 
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Acquainting the child with his literary heritage, molding tastes and 
promoting love of fine literature 


From earliest pre-reading days, the basic reading program has assumed 
responsibility for bringing to children the best in poetry, stories, and 
books. Through continuous experiences in hearing fine literature and 
in reading stories and books for himself, the child has found satisfaction 
in vicarious experiences that meet his basic needs at each level of 
growth—his need to achieve, to love and be loved, and to belong; his 
need for security, for refreshing change, and for aesthetic satisfaction 
(for a discussion of these basic needs and the kinds of experiences 
with literature that help to meet them, see Chapter 1 of Children and 
Books, by May Hill Arbuthnot [Scott, Foresman and Company, 1947]. 


We, as adults capable of distinguishing between fine literature and intellectual 
chaff, know that only fine literature feeds the mind and the spirit of the 

child. And the child who has had continuous experiences with the best in 
stories and poetry knows it, too, though he is incapable of abstract 


discussion of the differences between the worth while and the shoddy. 


To satisfy the needs of the middle-grade child and keep him reaching ahead, 
with a growing delight in literature, we take time for poetry... 


The poetry of early childhood, with its emphatic melody and rhythm, 
has the power of evoking vivid sensory images and strong emotional 
response. As the child progresses to poetry with more 
content, the melodies are more subtle, but in good 
poetry there is always a compatibility between 

what Walter de la Mare calls “the tune and runningness” 
and the action, mood, or meaning of the poem. 

MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT Melody and movement, sensory imagery, and the 
associative values of words all work together with 
magical results to make experiences memorable 

A Teacher's Anthology to and to give them a significance that was lacking 
accompany The New Basic Readers when they were merely experiences. 
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We read poetry to children and encourage them to read it for 
themselves; we provide many opportunities for them to... 


e participate in saying favorite poems, for children who 
have heard and read much poetry soon know quantities 
of verse that linger in memory like a song 


èe participate in quiet listening times, which can soothe or 
stir them, carry them to the land of make-believe or 
give their everyday experiences a new kind of glory 


e e o and we take time to bring children and books together 


We do not leave it to chance that middle-grade children will become 
acquainted with stories and books that can minister most effectively to their 
maturing minds, growing responsibilities, and changing needs. Instead we... 


èe read to them stories and books of fine literary quality 


e put before them an alluring array of fine books, 
related to the unit themes in the basic reader, that they 
can read for themselves (the listing "Books to Read” 

on pages 296-297 of the new People and Progress suggests 
a variety of books—for slow, average, and superior 
readers—that should be available in the classroom) 


e make reading and sharing of these books an integral part of 
their interpretative experiences (see, for example, 

“Extending interpretation” on page 108 

of this Guidebook) 


e explore individual interests and provide for each child, or 
show him how to obtain, fine books, stories, and poems 

that satisfy and expand his immediate personal interests, 
cultivate potential interests, and develop new interests 


The lesson plans in this Guidebook are full of suggestions for 

ensuring that boys and girls have a wealth of experience with literature—both 
listening and reading for themselves. The primary objective of the literature 
program is the creation of an environment so rich in poetry and books, so 
mellow with the enjoyment of literature, that boys and girls develop a keen 


delight in stories and in poetry and a genuine desire to read—on their own. 
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Providing leads to wide personal reading on his own for every child 


One of the most significant contributions of The New Basic Reading 
Program is that it provides for maturation of children’s perennial 
reading interests and introduces new areas of interest appropriate at 


each level of growth. 


In the basic readers at Book Six level, we find unit themes that are 
sufficiently broad and general not only to ensure leads to wide reading 


of the finest in children’s literature but also to motivate each child 


to find and read on his own many different types of material. 
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For most youngsters, we do not of course expect that significant interest in 

wide reading of many different types of material will be self-generating. Instead, 
through guided reading and discussion, we build the concepts and 
generalizations common to the selections in any given unit. In the process we 
explore each child’s present and potential interests, drawing out the reticent child 


and giving the enthusiastic child an opportunity to spark the interest of his friends. 


We recognize, for example, that stories based on early inventions and 
dramatic innovations in our country’s history have great appeal for 
preadolescents. Yet when we introduce the unit, we may find that 
many pupils tend to think of these historic milestones almost as 

they think of exploits in old tales—as events apart in time and place, 
interesting but odd and antiquated, with no real relationship to the 
everyday lives of people living in those times or now. 


As our pupils “live” each of these early adventures in progress, we 
must help them understand when it happened, why people reacted 

to it as they did, and how it altered men’s lives or changed the tempo 
of our national life. We must arouse curiosity about why it happened, 
what happened next and why, what part famous people played, how 
inventions—or lack of inventions—influenced events at a particular 
time. We must also arouse curiosity about the relationship between 
these epoch-making innovations of a bygone day and the modern 
conveniences that pupils take for granted today. 


Once curiosities are aroused, we must show pupils how to use source 
materials that are within the range of their abilities—encyclopedias; 
newspapers and magazines; historical and biographical materials. 
And most important of all, we must provide pupils with a wealth 

of fine historical fiction. 


As concepts and generalizations that are common to any given unit become 
apparent to boys and girls, added meaning, purpose, and motivation are given 
to their reading. They develop an inner drive to seek materials that 

satisfy their growing interest in some aspect of the general unit theme. 

A strong motive for personal reading will have been established—personal 
reading for which a background of basic concepts, generalizations, 


and interests has been systematically developed. 
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Ensuring continuous, sequential growth for every child 


If children are to progress successfully from level to level in reading 
achievement, there must be provision within the reading program 

for children to move at different rates without sacrificing either enrichment 
or thoroughness. As middle-grade teachers we try to start with pupils 
where they are and give them the kinds of material and the kinds of 
forward-looking guidance they need to progress successfully 


into the next level of growth. 


Those children in our classroom who are not ready for the new 
People and Progress will, of course, continue at 

Book Five? level or at any preceding level at which they are 
progressing successfully. (We may even find one or two children 
who are incapable of participating in any group activities. 

For example, a child’s mental capacities 

may be so limited that he has not learned to 

read, or his eyesight may be defective. 

It is obvious that a child so handicapped by personal 

factors presents problems that can be met only 

by special clinical procedures.) 


Most pupils in the classroom will be ready for the new People 
and Progress. The guidance suggested in the lesson plans 

in this Guidebook is designed to help these youngsters 
progress successfully at this level. They, like 

any other ability group, will of course profit from 

some individual guidance. 


We are aware that within any group there is a variation in the rate and the 
quality of individual achievement as well as a diversity of personal interests to 
which we must adjust our guidance. The lesson plans in this Guidebook, 

as in preceding Ones, make specific suggestions for different kinds of 

guidance with different individuals within a group of children working 


at the same general achievement level. 
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There are suggestions for individualizing our 
guidance as children read, discuss, and react 
to the selections in the basic reader. 

We can so direct our questions and comments 
that the superior, average, and poor readers 
in a group are challenged to do their best 
thinking and to interpret at the highest level 
of their abilities. Thus, we can make sure 

that all children contribute something 

to class discussions, that all engage in oral 
interpretation, and that all have a chance 

to react to ideas gained from reading. We 
accept as natural the wide variations in the 
quality of children’s thinking and strive to help 
each child think about and evaluate ideas gained 
from reading. (See the lesson plan for 

“Turn About,” pages 46-47 

of this Guidebook.) 


There are suggestions for giving special guidance 
to small groups of youngsters who have specific 
needs. As we come to know the children in 

our classroom, we identify specific strengths and 
weaknesses in reading abilities, interests, 

and attitudes. In the light of this knowledge, we 
can then set up small special-help groups in 
which we... 


e challenge the bright children and keep them 
working at top capacity by encouraging 
them to pursue their personal or group 
interests in a profitable way, by helping 
them set up meaningful projects, by guiding 
them in finding suitable and stimulating 
materials, by helping them direct their 
thinking toward clear-cut goals, by sharing 
their enthusiasm along the way (see, for 
example, the suggestions on page 54 

of this Guidebook.) 
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e provide review or developmental work in basic 
skills and abilities in light of individual 

needs, keeping in mind that children of widely 
varying levels of reading achievement may 

at times need the same kind of special help 

(see the suggestions on pages 64-65 of this 
Guidebook and the Appendix, which 

presents a variety of techniques for use 


LIBRARY with special-help groups) 


The Bibliography at the back of this Guidebook 
represents a third way of providing for individual 
needs. It is invaluable in guiding each child to 
independent and personal reading materials. 

The selections are starred to indicate whether 
they are easy to read, of average difficulty, 

or somewhat above Book Six! level of difficulty. 
But it is not sufficient to assign difficult selections 
to the brightest children and the easiest to 

the less able. The child of low or average reading 
ability should not be discouraged from exploring 
a book simply because it is of average difficulty 
or above. If it promises to meet his needs, 

he may at least attempt it and perhaps he may 
surprise himself and us. At any rate, we know 
that the poor reader will learn to read only by 
reading, and we are alert to every opportunity to 
help him discover the pleasures to be found 
between the covers of books. For the accelerated 
reader, the criterion is whether the material 
contributes to his special interests or needs, 





not whether it is easy or hard to read. 


Not all work, of course, can or should be done in groups. Many times all 
children in the classroom will share common interests as they 
discuss the books they have read, enjoy poetry and story time, plan 


research projects, and the like. 
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Unit |] 
Young Americans 
Today 


This opening unit deals with the here and now, with the true-to-life, ever- 
expanding world of the eleven- to twelve-year-old. Through the medium of 
seven absorbing stories and one reflective poem, young readers share the 
everyday activities, interests, and problems of contemporary boys and girls 
much like themselves. Far from being paragons, these story characters are 
realistic pre-teens who make mistakes and have moments of self-doubt. At 
times they find themselves in hilarious predicaments; often they are faced with 
making their own decisions, resolving conflicts with their peers, and meeting 
obligations and emergencies. 

The theme of each selection reflects some facet of the critical self-appraisal, 
the developing social consciousness, or the groping for self-expression and 
independence that characterizes preadolescence. Like their real-life counter- 
parts, the story characters are beginning to reject childish codes of behavior 
and to seek more mature standards. The way in which they solve their prob- 
lems and resolve their conflicts will spark lively discussions about the meaning of 
responsibility, sportsmanship, and consideration. Such discussions foster self- 
evaluation and increased understanding of self and others and lead young 
readers to formulate for themselves worth-while standards of behavior. 


INTRODUCING THE BOOK AND UNIT 1 


After distributing the books, let pupils leaf through them, examine the 
pictures, and comment on whatever is most appealing. Did anyone notice 
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that this Basic Reader contains poetry? Then call attention to the cover and 
to the title of the book. What kind of progress does the picture of the tele- 
vision transmitting tower suggest? What sort of progress is depicted in the 
picture of the cloverleaf highway on the title page? What might people 
who lived a hundred years ago have thought of these modern wonders? 
How have television, automobiles, superhighways, and other modern won- 
ders made our lives different from those of our great-grandparents? 

As children peruse the table of contents pages, ask what each unit title 
and the accompanying picture tell about the theme of that unit. What early 
adventure in progress is pictured on page 2? How does the automobile 
shown there compare with our modern car? Have pupils contrast the mod- 
ern streamlined train pictured on page 3 with the early American train 
shown on pages 102 and 103. What do these pictures tell about progress in 
the field of railroading? Then call attention to the picture of the flying 
saucer, page 3, and ask youngsters if they think it is a suitable illustration for 
a unit called “Fun and Fancy.” What kind of stories do youngsters expect 
to find in this unit? Are they familiar with any of the authors listed? 

To introduce the first unit, call special attention to the first picture, page 
2, and the unit-title page, page 5. Have any pupils competed in a soap box 
derby or been in a parade? Comment that the boys and girls of today whom 
pupils will read about in the first unit are interested in these and many other 
activities. The story characters get in and out of scrapes, have unusual ad- 
ventures, and face disappointments, just as real-life children do. Ask, “Have 
you ever been embarrassed when you most wanted to make a good showing? 
Have you ever felt lonesome and strange in new surroundings? Have you 
ever climbed a tree just to get away from it all and think? Have you ever 
had to decide something important all by yourself? These are but a few of 
the situations and problems that these boys and girls are concerned with. 
You'll be interested—maybe even surprised at the way they work out their 
problems. Perhaps you may get some good ideas about how to handle some- 
thing that has perplexed you.” 

Call attention, too, to the “Books to Read” section for Unit 1, page 296, 
and comment that here are other books about the adventures and fun of 
modern boys and girls. If you have already assembled these books on the 
library table, point out one or two and discuss their plots briefly to heighten 
interest in independent reading. You will want to encourage children who 
have read any book on the list or another by the same author to tell what they 
enjoyed about the book and why they would recommend it to their friends. 
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Paul Revere Rides Again paces 6.14 


New words!: Revere Nelson historical character critically 
route boosted wig principal jogged column 
blared habit patience gritted quivered siren 
ranks intense wheezed hero 


Nelson Crane, proudly impersonating Paul Revere in the Fourth of July pa- 
rade, chose as his mount Buster, a horse long since retired from a milk delivery 
route. The hilarious situations in this story result from Buster’s memory of the 
milk route and of his days as a fire department horse. The robust and side- 
splitting humor will capture the interest of all young readers. As they recognize 
and share Nelson’s motives and emotional reactions, they will understand his 
chagrin and rejoice with him in his eventual triumph. Moreover, it is comforting 
to be reminded occasionally that having one’s best-laid plans go awry is a 
universal experience. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To reveal beforehand the problem and en- 
suing humorous complications of this story would deprive the reader of half 
the fun. Therefore you will want to keep the preliminary discussion brief 
and tantalizing. You might begin by asking why the story title “Paul Revere 
Rides Again” is an unusual one and what it makes pupils want to find out. 
Write the name Paul Revere and encourage youngsters to tell about his 
famous ride. If necessary, have youngsters check the entry Revere in the 
glossary to find out when he lived and what he was noted for. If your pupils 
have a limited background of knowledge, supplement the discussion with 


* For your convenience, the new words in each story are listed at the beginning of each lesson 
plan (the Vocabulary List at the back of the reader contains a page-by-page listing of all the 
new words at Book Six’ level). 


Italicized words appear in the glossary. Words printed in roman type have not been included 
in the glossary because pupils may be expected to recognize these words through the use of 
context clues and of word-attack skills developed at preceding levels in The New Basic Reading 
Program. Understandings and skills basic to successful word attack or use of the glossary are 
reviewed in lessons early in this Guidebook. 
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your own contribution. Then ask, “Do you suppose the real Paul Revere 
will be a character in today’s story? Why not? [The unit title and the dis- 
cussion pupils engaged in when the book was introduced obviates that pos- 
sibility.] I think you'll be surprised and amused to find out what sort of 
ride the modern Paul Revere in this story had.” At this point you might 
write the glossary words on the board and remind pupils of the function of 
the glossary—a convenient place to make sure of the meanings and pronun- 
ciations of words one encounters in reading a story.’ 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 6-9: Invite comments about the first picture, and ask, “Is there any 
sign of Paul Revere here? Let’s read the first four pages to find out who 
Paul Revere is in this story and where and when he planned to ride.” 


As pupils read silently, watch for smiles, chuckles, and irrepressible comments 
that indicate which youngsters are vicariously participating in the story events 
and catching the rather subtle humor of these first four pages. You will also 
want to note which youngsters turn to the glossary or to the dictionary as 
they read. Be ready to give help if any pupils indicate perplexity about words. 
Is the word in question one that the child should be able to recognize through 
the use of context clues and word-analysis skills? 

This kind of careful attending to children’s reactions and problems during 
silent reading 1s one of the ways to acquaint yourself with the reading habits 
and hurdles of a new group of youngsters. It will enable you to understand 
and to analyze individual needs, and help you plan effective procedures to 
use with special-help groups composed of pupils who have a common problem 
in interpretation or word perception. 


After silent reading, encourage spontaneous reactions to the story events 
thus far. To heighten the fun and at the same time to check on pupils’ grasp 
of some of the humor, you might comment, “Buster was quite a horse, wasn’t 
he? How did John and Mary react when they saw him? What was Mr. 
Crane’s reaction? [Discuss the implication of Mr. Crane’s comment ‘Quite 
a museum piece.’| Which two people were obviously very proud of Buster? 
How do you know that Nelson took his role as Paul Revere seriously?” 

Pages 10-14: Take a minute or two to enjoy the double-page picture with 
youngsters. Then ask, “Do you suppose Nelson and Buster will be the 
most outstanding attraction in the parade? Why [or why not]? Let’s finish 
the story to see how Nelson fared in his role of Paul Revere.” 


*In succeeding lesson plans unless otherwise noted, write the glossary words on the board and 
call attention to them before silent reading of each story. 
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When pupils have finished, you might comment with a twinkle in your 
eye, “They say, ‘All’s well that ends well,’ but for a time, it hardly looked 
as if Nelson would be the hero of the day, did it?” As youngsters recount 
the hilarious events, help them think about the rich sensory imagery and the 
varied emotional reactions, which contribute greatly to the comic effect, by 
subtly injecting such questions as the following, “What could you see hap- 
pening then? What could you hear? How did [Nelson, the principal, the 
paraders, or the spectators] feel then? Why?” 

An interesting subject for discussion would be why this story provokes 
the reader to laughter. You might ask, “Why did you laugh as you read 
this story?” After the discussion, ask, “Did you laugh at or with the main 
character? Why weren’t the things that happened to him in the parade 
funny to Nelson? Do you suppose at some later time he ever laughed as he 
recalled this day? Why [or why not]?” 

While children are still chuckling over Nelson’s predicament, you might 
ask whether they remember the chapter “Ellen Rides Again” from the book 
Ellen Tebbits in which Ellen is stranded on horseback in the middle of a 
stream. Recalling this comical episode and comparing Ellen’s plight with 
Nelson’s will add to the fun of “Paul Revere Rides Again.” If the story of 
Ellen is unfamiliar, you will want to read it aloud later as suggested in the 
“Enjoying literature” section of this lesson plan. 


Extending interpretation: Discussion of Nelson’s reaction to his ex- 
perience provides a natural opportunity for children to discuss ways of meet- 
ing embarrassing and discomfiting situations. 


Youngsters of this age occasionally find themselves in awkward or frustrating 
predicaments that they are at a loss to know how to handle, especially when 
the predicament seems funny to everyone but themselves. Preadolescents will 
profit by learning early how and when to laugh at themselves. Those who are 
overly-sensitive and who tend to be perfectionists especially need to discover 
how much simpler life can be if one does not take himself too seriously. 


You might relate some amusing but embarrassing incident from your own 
experience, emphasizing that although you were perhaps mortified at the 
time, the experience now seems just comical. Then encourage pupils to tell 
of times when they, like Nelson, provided amusement at their own expense 
for others. How did they feel? Might they have felt more comfortable if 
they had laughed, too? Help children generalize in their own words that 
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(1) we all have embarrassing moments that seem hilarious to others, (2) 
these moments will seem less humiliating if we learn to laugh at ourselves. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Projecting mood and tone in oral interpretation: The ability to pro- 
ject orally the comedy of this story is dependent largely on the reader’s 
appreciation of the humor, his “getting inside” the story characters, and his 
willingness to “throw himself into the act.” To help pupils read aloud with 
enjoyment and confidence, alert them to the many clues that tell what kind 
of people the story characters were—how they felt and sounded as they talked 
—to the humorous overtones in much of the narrative text and in many of 
the conversations. As you skim the story with children, lead them to note 
descriptive words and phrases that are clues to character traits, emotional 
reactions, and sensory imagery, as suggested below. Recommend, too, that 
pupils experiment as they go along with ways to best read aloud certain pas- 
sages to bring out the dominant mood of each. You might occasionally 
engage in this experimentation yourself to illustrate how much the effective- 
ness of a passage is heightened or lessened by the way it is read aloud. 


Pages 6-7: What words and phrases tell how Nelson felt about making his request? 
What was Mr. Crane’s reaction to Nelson’s renting a horse? Mrs. Cranes? What 
made Mr. Crane decide to agree to the plan? What kind of big brother was John? 
What words tell you that he was not entirely sure the plan was a wise one? 


Pages 8-9: Call attention to the subtle humor that revolves around various story 
characters’ reactions to Buster. What does the word critically tell of John’s reaction 
and of the way he sounded when he spoke? What does bragged tell about the way 
to read Mr. Bugbee’s words? What clues are there to Nelson’s almost pathetic eager- 
ness to defend and glorify Buster? What do Mr. Crane’s dry comment, the words 
protested and soothingly tell of others’ reactions and the way to read their parts? 


Pages 10-14: The reader can best project the hilarious hurly-burly of these pages in 
oral reading by reflecting his own sensitivity to the varying emotional reactions of 
Nelson and of the onlookers and to the breathtaking variety of vivid sensory images. 
For example, what words and passages tell how Nelson must have felt as the parade 
started? What do “frenzied urging,” “cheeks flamed,” “suffered in silence,” “depths 
of depression,” and so on, tell of the amusement, impatience, and confusion of 
others? What of Mr. Bugbee’s reaction and how does it contrast comically with 
everyone else’s concern? What words and phrases convey graphic images of noise, 
speed, excitement, tenseness, desperation, and triumph? 
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Once pupils analyze the story and note how the author has chosen words 
to produce certain effects, they should be able to project those effects to 
their listeners. In spite of careful guidance, you may note that some pupils 
seem unable to read aloud effectively. If this difficulty persists, you will 
want to give them special help (see the procedures under “Recognizing 
emotional reactions” in the appendix at the back ef this Guidebook). 


Phonetic analysis: This exercise checks pupils’ ability to hear vowel 
sounds and reviews visual clues to long vowel sounds and to syllabic divi- 
sions in words. 


If you are getting acquainted with a new group of youngsters, you will want to 
know as quickly as possible which ones can attack words independently and 
which ones guess at words or depend upon you for help. This is the first of a 
series of exercises designed to review and strengthen fundamental word-analy- 
sis skills and understandings. Another way to strengthen these basic under- 
standings is to encourage children to apply them in all their reading activities. 
When a child asks for help with an unfamiliar word, instead of telling it to 
him, take a moment or two to remind him how he can figure it out for himself. 


Begin by suggesting, “Let’s look at the story title and the first three para- 
graphs on page 6 and find all the words that contain a long vowel sound. 
As you mention each word, I'll write it in one of two columns on the board. 
If the word has an ending or suffix, I'll write only the root word. I'll divide 
each two-syllable word into syllables and indicate the accent. Then we'll 
examine each column of words to see whether we can find in the spellings 
of the words clues to the long vowel sound.” The completed columns are 
shown below. (If children name a, the, rehearse, request, explain that when 
we say these words in sentences, we tend to shorten the vowel sound in a 
and the and in the first syllables of rehearse and request.) 


(1) (2) 
1. ride 1. Revere’ 
2. Crane 2. in quire’ 
3. he 3. ta’ ble 
4. choke 4, excite’ 
5. speech 5. became’ 
6. time 6. mo’ ment 
7. make 
8. tie 


After the columns have been written on the board, point to the first word 
ride and ask pupils to tell what clue they see to the long vowel sound in this 
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word (a single vowel letter followed by one consonant letter and final e). 
Underline ride and ask pupils to name other words in the column in which 
they see the same clue to the long vowel sound (Crane, choke, time, make). 
Then have pupils name the two-syllable words in which they see this same 
clue in the accented syllable (Revere, inquire, excite, became). (With the 
word inquire, you may need to recall that the letter q is always followed 
by u in English and that gu usually represents two consonant sounds [kw].) 
Then point to the third word he and ask pupils to tell what clue they see to 
the long vowel sound in this word (a single vowel letter at the end of the 
word). Underline this word twice and have pupils name the words that 
have the same clue in an accented syllable (table, moment). Then point to 
the fifth word speech and ask pupils what clue they see to the long vowel 
sound in this word (two vowel letters together). Underline speech three 
times and have pupils name any other word with the same clue (#e). 

Next, call attention to the word Revere and ask why pupils would expect 
the first syllable to end where it does. (If the first vowel element in a word 
is followed by a single consonant, that consonant usually begins the second 
syllable.) Then have children name other words that have the same clue 
to syllabic division as Revere (became, moment). Continue similarly with 
the words inquire, excite, leading pupils to recall that if the first vowel ele- 
ment in a word is followed by two consonants, the first syllable usually ends 
with the first of the two consonants. (Do pupils also recall that the letter x 
always goes with the preceding vowel to form a syllable?) With the word 
table, recall that if a word ends in le preceded by a consonant, that conso- 
nant begins the last syllable. 

In conclusion, write these phrases in a column: “fumes of the cars,” 
“offered to be umpire,” “ 
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odor, like citronella,” “stray from the marked trail.” 
Comment, “Here are some phrases from the next story in our book. Let’s 
see if the clues we have discussed today will help us pronounce some of the 
words in our next story.” Have the phrases read and discuss the clues to 


the long vowel sounds in fumes, umpire, odor, stray, trail. 

Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 1 and 2-3. Page 1 is based on parade 
floats that highlight incidents in American history. The content here, as on 
many Think-and-Do Book pages, follows up an interest lead aroused by the 
story in the Basic Reader and gives the child an opportunity to apply the 
skills emphasized in the accompanying lesson plan. The selection on pages 
2-3 presents another comical situation that proved embarrassing to the one 
who caused it. After pupils’ responses have been checked, have the story on 
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pages 2-3 read aloud, a procedure that will give you another opportunity 
to evaluate children’s ability in oral interpretation. 

For a general discussion of the purpose and the use of the Think-and-Do 
Book, see the inside front cover. Detailed suggestions for the use of each 
page are given on the page itself and in the section “To the Teacher” at the 


back of the Think-and-Do Book. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: As suggested earlier, children will enjoy hearing 
“Ellen Rides Again,” if they are not already familiar with it. Certainly 
this chapter (which can be found in Time for True Tales’) will send the 
girls scurrying for Beverly Cleary’s amusing book, Ellen Tebbits.’ 

Next, have pupils turn to the “Books to Read” section for this unit on page 
296 in the new People and Progress. It would be well to review the ways in 
which children can find out something about the books and thereby choose 
which ones they want to read. If the books have been conveniently placed 
in the classroom, pupils can browse through them at their leisure or read 
the book jackets if they have been retained. The card catalogues in libraries 
often carry brief annotations. Most of the books in this bibliography are 
listed in the Children’s Catalog or its 1954 Supplement. You or the school 
librarian might show the pupils how to use these catalogues to discover 
what the books contain. One of the best recommendations, of course, is 
that of a classmate who has read and enjoyed one or several of the books. 

Your recommendations will also be helpful. For example, you might sug- 
gest, “Those of you who enjoyed the story about Nelson and the one about 
Ellen will also like Rowena Carey. It is about a girl who longs for a horse 
and gets into funny situations trying to earn money to buy one,” or “If you 
have a younger brother, you will certainly want to read the story ‘Saturday 
Five.’ It is in the book The Saturdays, and you can also find it in Told 
Under Spacious Skies. ‘Saturday Five’ tells of Oliver’s day at the circus and 
his wonderful ride home on a policeman’s horse.” 

“Paul Revere Rides Again” provides a good opportunity to introduce the 
poem “John Gilpin,” by William Cowper. It comes in a picture-book edition 
that is humorously illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. It is also to be found 
in many anthologies, including An Inheritance of Poetry, by Gladys Adshead 
* Time for True Tales and Almost True, compiled by May Hill Arbuthnot (Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1953). 


* All books referred to in the lesson plans are listed with their publishers in the bibliography at 
the back of this Guidebook. 
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and Annis Duff. Like many of the old narrative poems, it is long and you 
may wish to cut it somewhat, but it is a classic that children should know. 


Independent supplementary reading: Provide time for pupils to read 
and discuss the selections from other readers suggested in the bibliography at 
the back of this Guidebook. ‘These selections include stories closely related 
in content to the stories in the text and thus serve to broaden children’s ap- 
preciation of the unit theme. To help you adapt the supplementary reading 
program to individual needs, three levels of difficulty are indicated: 


Unstarred selections: Easy-to-read materials, which any pupil prepared to read the 
new People and Progress can read without guidance. Many of the new words can 
be attacked independently even by slow readers. 


Single-starred selections: Stories of average difficulty, which most sixth-graders 
should be able to read independently. 


Double-starred selections: More difficult stories for superior readers who have devel- 
oped a high level of efficiency in independent reading. 


These classifications should serve merely as guides to recommending 
stories for children of different abilities. No attempt should be made to 
discourage slow readers from trying to read materials on a high level or to 
limit the reading of superior readers to the more difficult stories. 





Turn About PAGES 15-26 


New words: scuffed reluctantly botany apartment fumes 
subway Evelyn Jessie altogether organize 
trilliums chewink automatically bashfully 
columbines sassafras contradicted garter 
flushed foliage admiration identify ouch 
gurgling heroine 





Living in a big city seemed frightening and stifling to Nancy Carter, who 
had until recently lived in the country and knew and loved the great outdoors. 
To make matters worse, her school acquaintances openly hooted at her ignorance 
of city ways. How she won the admiration and friendship of her contemporaries 
at the school picnic is revealed in this absorbing success story. 
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The need to belong to a group and to be liked by one’s peers is particularly 
important to preadolescents. Yet youngsters, consciously or unconsciously, 
can be cruel to those who differ from themselves to any noticeable degree. 
Perhaps reading and discussing this story will prompt some self-appraisal and 
suggest desirable attitudes not only toward but also for newcomers. 


PREPARING FOR READING 

Establishing background: The title of this story, the first picture, and 
the rather mystifying first paragraph, provide motivation for reading on to 
discover the problem of the main character and the general background 
needed to understand the ensuing events. Therefore you will want to keep 
your introductory remarks to a minimum. You might simply comment, 
“Today’s story is not a humorous one like ‘Paul Revere Rides Again,’ but it 
has excitement and some tense moments. Nancy Carter had a problem that 
was very serious to her—one that some of you may have or have had. How 
she solved it under interesting and unusual circumstances you will soon see.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Page 15: Introduce Nancy as the girl in the picture and ask pupils to con- 
sider whether the picture and the title give any clue to her problem. Does 
the title suggest a story plot? What does the picture tell aside from the 
obvious fact that Nancy is walking in a big city? After pupils have com- 
mented on Nancy’s air of dejection, suggest that they read only the first 
page to discover, if possible, the cause of it. When they are through, ask, 
“Why wasn’t Nancy happy? Why is reluctantly a good word to describe 
the way Nancy scuffed along to school? [If any pupils are uncertain of the 
meaning of the word, have them check its meaning in the glossary and re- 
mind them that their reading pleasure will be increased if they consult the 
glossary as they read.] Why do you suppose she was reluctant to go to the 
school picnic when she liked being in the country?” Accept all conjectures 
about this paradoxical situation, and then ask children to read the first two 
paragraphs on the next page to find out the real reason for Nancy’s re- 
luctance. 

When all are ready for discussion, ask, “What was Nancy’s problem? 
Would you have felt as she did about the picnic? Why [or why not]? What 
do you think of the way Nancy’s classmates treated her?” Then comment, 
“The rest of the story tells what happened at the picnic. What do you think 
may happen?” Welcome youngsters’ conjectures and suggest, “As you read, 
keep the story title in mind and be ready to tell why it is a good one.” 
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Pages 16-26: After silent reading, ask, “Why is “Turn About’ a good title? 
What was turned about as a result of what happened at the picnic? Whose 
attitudes were changed?” To make sure that everyone contributes to the 
discussion of story events, use the following plan for individualizing ques- 
tions according to interpretative ability. Direct the questions designated a 
(which can be answered by mere recall of what happened in the story) to 
those youngsters who seemed to react to the preceding story at the factual 
level. Use the b questions (the answers to which require that the reader per- 
ceive unexpressed relationships and other implications, react to sensory images, 
and appreciate elements of style) to challenge pupils who evidenced ability 
to interpret at higher levels and to encourage everyone to “stretch” a bit. 


a. What made Nancy especially unhappy as the busload of pupils left for the picnic? 
When did the girls begin to show an interest in her and why? How did it happen 
that Nancy knew so much about the woods that she could answer the girls’ 
questions almost automatically? (Did pupils refer to the glossary for the meaning 
of botany and automatically?) 

b. Why do you suppose the girls at school just stared at Nancy or ignored her? 
What clues are there in the first part of the story to the fact that their attitude 
toward Nancy might have been partly her own fault? 


a. How did Nancy, Jessie, and Evelyn happen to get lost? How did Jessie and 
Evelyn feel then? Why did Nancy think for a minute, “Turn about is fair play”? 
What made her change her mind and feel ashamed? 

b. At what point did Nancy prove the truth of the saying “Revenge is sweet”? Did 
you admire her then? What words did the author use to convey the idea that 
Jessie and Evelyn were terrified? Why do you suppose Nancy said to them, “The 
main thing is not to get scared”? What usually happens to people who get panic- 
stricken in an emergency? 


a. How did Nancy figure out the way back to the trail? (To strengthen the ability 
to interpret diagrams illustrating place relationships, suggest that someone read 
Nancy’s explanation [page 23 and first paragraph, page 24] and draw a diagram 
similar to hers.) Why was Nancy much happier when she left the picnic than 
she had been for a long time? If you had been walking in the city with Nancy 
on her way to school, what would you have seen? What would you have heard 
and smelled? If you had been with her during the picnic, what different things 
would you have seen, heard, and smelled? 

b. Do you prefer the country or the city? Why? Do you suppose Nancy liked the 
city better after the day of the picnic? Why (or why not)? How does the saying 
“Home is where the heart is” apply to Nancy? 


Next, ask all pupils to consider and then discuss how the outcome of this 
story would have been different if Nancy had truly believed that “turn about 
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is fair play” and had acted accordingly. In conclusion, ask, “How do you 
feel toward a person who always insists on getting even with others?” 


Individualizing one’s questions in the foregoing manner is one excellent tech- 
nique not only for providing for individual differences as pupils share a 
common reading experience but also for encouraging the reticent youngster or 
the perfectionist to participate in group discussion. Stimulated by several 
successful responses to factual questions, such a child will likely forget his 
fear of talking before others or of making a mistake and begin to respond 
to subjective questions that require reaction to what is read. On the other 
hand, you may occasionally need to discourage irrelevance on the part of glib, 
superficial talkers who tend to monopolize a discussion. To inspire these 
youngsters to do some weighing and considering of ideas before speaking up, 
you might frequently direct to them those questions whose answers depend 
on alertness and close attention to specific clues in the text. 


Extending interpretation: Ask, “Have you ever been a newcomer? 
What were your problems and how did you solve them? In what other 
stories or books that you have read did the main character have to face the 
problems of being a newcomer? How did that person solve his problems? 
[Children who have read or are reading 4 Nickel for Alice, Stepsister Sally, 
or Ready-Made Family, which are listed in the “Books to Read” section of 
their readers, should have much to contribute to this discussion. Many 
youngsters may recall “Maple-Sugar Time” in More Times and Places or 
“Which One?” in the new Days and Deeds.| From what you have learned 
from your own experience and from the experiences of story characters, what 
would you say are some of the best ways for a newcomer to go about making 
friends? for making a newcomer feel at home?” 


Each discussion of this type in which children generalize on the basis of past 
experience, real or vicarious, adds to their understanding of life. It enlarges 
their reservoir of experiences and ideas on which to draw for guidance in 
future behavior or for understanding of self and others. It is the essence of 
what is meant by full interpretation. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise introduces 
the suffix -ally (a variant of -ly, added to many adjectives ending in the letters 
ic) and strengthens two basic concepts about derived forms of words: (1) 
adding a suffix to a root word does not change the meaning of the root word, 
(2) although adding a suffix to a root word makes a new word that is related 
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in meaning to the root word, the function of the new word (derived form) 
in a sentence is different from that of the root word. 

Write the following pairs of sentences, underlining the italicized words, 
and have them read: 


His face wore a severe expression. Nancy was a bashful girl. 

He spoke severely to me, She answered my questions bashfully. 
We enjoy being around polite people. Bill was eager to go to the picnic. 
Tim spoke politely to the stranger. He climbed eagerly into the bus, 


For each pair ask, “Which underlined word is the root word? What suffix 
was added to it to make a new word? How is the root word used in the 
sentence? [it describes a person or thing] How is the new word that is 
formed from the root word used? [it tells “how” or “in what manner”| Has 
adding a suffix to the root word changed the basic meaning of the root word?” 

Use similar procedures with the following pairs of sentences to bring out 
the idea that to some descriptive words ending in zc we add the suffix -ally 
to make a new word that tells “how” or “in what manner” something is 
done. As pupils read these sentences, note whether they pronounce enthu- 
siastically (en thii’zi as'tik li) and energetically (en’ar jet’tk li) correctly. 
Remind them that although the suffixes -ally and -ly differ in visual form, 
they are pronounced alike. 


He is enthusiastic about the plan. Healthy people are usually energetic. 
He tackled the job enthusiastically. John works and plays energetically. 


In conclusion, ask pupils to look back through the story “Turn About” 
and list all words that end in the suffixes -ly and -ally. List the words as 
they are named (reluctantly, scarcely, constantly, simply, especially, cer- 
tainly, politely, really, smoothly, finally, immediately, enthusiastically, joy- 
ously, lovely, lazily, presently, automatically, bashfully, contentedly, suddenly, 
intently, surely, abruptly, completely, scornfully, indignantly, cheerfully, 
energetically, probably, forlornly, earnestly, awfully, obediently, hurriedly, 
badly, safely, affectionately, happily). lf any pupils list silly, only, and reply, 
lead them to note that /y is not a suffix in these words, since none of them 
is formed from a root word that retains its meaning when ly is added. (In 
the first two words ly is merely an unaccented syllable; in reply, the letters 
ply form the second syllable, which is accented.) Then ask pupils to listen 
carefully as they pronounce each word and to tell where the accent falls. 
Recall that suffixes and other endings are usually unaccented, that the pri- 
mary accent falls on or within the root word. 
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Mention that the number of words ending in the suffix -ly in just one 
story indicates how useful this suffix is. Then direct specific attention to a 
few of the listed derived forms (scornfully, indignantly, page 22; affection- 
ately, page 26, for example) and discuss how each is used in the sentence. 
You will also want to lead pupils to note how much each adds to the 
reader’s mental imagery of a particular story event. (Page 6 of the Think- 
and-Do Book gives pupils immediate application of the understandings 
reviewed in this exercise.) 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 4-5 and 6. Page 4 follows up one in- 
terest lead in the story by giving information about state flowers such as 
might be found in a reference book. This information pupils must read 
carefully in order to respond to the questions on page 5, 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Perhaps the most poignant example of a child’s 
rejection is found in The Hundred Dresses by Eleanor Estes, which some 
children will recall having heard or read at an earlier level. (If you do not 
have the book, you can find the story in Time for True Tales.) You might 
have one of your good readers read the story aloud and then ask, “How is 
this story like “Turn About’? How is it different? What happier ending 
could you suggest for Wanda’s story?” This story, together with “Turn 
About” will give children a deeper insight into the lone child’s feelings of 
rejection and will help deepen their own sense of social responsibility. 

There is a comparable situation, though less dramatic, in Stepsister Sally. 
Let someone who is reading this book tell how Sally and Dorothy finally 
became friends. A child who has started reading The Wooden Locket might 
describe some of the difficulties Tilka had in adjusting to life in America 
after her harrowing experiences in Europe during World War I. Then let 
the pupils discuss ways they can help all children be a part of their school 
and share in their fun. 

The characters and situations in “Turn About” and the field trip sug- 
gested on page 50 provide a natural lead into reading aloud now and for 
the next few days some of the seasonal poems or nature poems that are in- 
cluded in Time for Poetry.’ This type of poetry should be read aloud 
throughout the year as it fits in with the weather, the seasons, and your 
children’s experiences. 


*Time for Poetry, compiled by May Hill Arbuthnot (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1951). 
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Extending ideas gained from reading: Some of your pupils may 
know as much about the trees, flowers, and birds of the woods as Nancy Carter 
did; others may have been impressed by her extensive knowledge. In either 
case, the story will probably stimulate interest in a field trip to a nearby 
woods or park if the season is appropriate. Children might consult Ham- 
mond’s Nature Atlas beforehand to find out what specimens they can expect 
to see in the area and to study the pictures of them. During the field trip, 
all pupils will want to see how many plants and birds they can identify. 


Independent supplementary reading: You will want to reproduce 
the list of selections from other readers (see the bibliography at the back of 
this Guidebook) in a form that can be made easily accessible to children as 
a reference for selecting stories. Give pupils frequent opportunities to read 
these selections aloud in an audience situation. They will need some time 
beforehand, and perhaps some assistance from you, to prepare a story for 
oral reading. As children read aloud, you will want to note the effectiveness 
of their oral interpretation and plan to give help where needed. 


Dark Horse paces 27-34 


New words: bulletin science Clinton compete cinch 
demons propped February = gloats guarantee 
aside responsible stake boo whittle Dana 
pencil gym congratulated contestant 





Willie Clinton, the hero of this story, exemplifies the endearing impishness 
and breezy confidence of an eleven-year-old boy who has a “great” idea and 


is determined to see it through. Day after day, Willie diligently coached his 


friend Dick in spelling, proclaiming to everyone who would listen that Dick 
would be the dark horse in the school spelling contest. But life is full of sur- 
prises, as our hero found out. Children will be delighted with this rollicking tale, 
which is told in first person in language patterns that every preadolescent will 
recognize and relish. For all its humor and bounce, Willie’s narrative contains 
some sage observations on how to be a good winner and how best to learn 
something, which should stimulate thoughtful discussion. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Have pupils turn to the table of contents to 
find the title of the third story. Then ask, “Can you guess from the title what 
this story is going to be about?” If pupils’ responses indicate that no one 
knows the figurative meaning of the phrase “dark horse,” suggest that they 
consult their dictionaries and then discuss the implication of the title. Next, 
call attention to the name of the author and comment, “Custer Clark wrote 
this story as if he were the main character, Willie Clinton, talking directly 
to us. Let’s turn to page 27 and meet Willie.” 

Introduce the boy in the white shirt as Willie, and ask, “Now can you 
guess in what kind of contest a dark horse will be a winner? Willie had 
good reason to believe that he knew who that dark horse would be, and 
then—but that is Willie’s story, and he’s bursting to tell it to you.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 27-34: When pupils have finished, invite them to express their re- 
actions to the surprise ending and to tell what they enjoyed most about the 
story. Then ask, “If Dick had won the contest, would he really have been 
a dark horse? Why not? Who was the real dark horse in this story? Why?” 
Encourage pupils to tell how Willie happened to win the room contest. 
Then ask, “Where was Willie when he was telling us his story? Why did 
he wait until the end of the story to tell us that? Do you think Willie got 
a chance to shake hands with the President? Why [or why not]?” 

Recall that when an entire story is told by one of the story characters, 
who refers to himself as “I,” we say that the story is written in first person. 
Lead pupils to note further that because this story is told in first person by 
Willie, we get all our impressions of what happened, of what story char- 
acters (including Willie) are like, and how they felt, from what Willie told 
us. To point up this idea, ask such questions as the following and have 
pupils read specific passages to justify their answers: What kind of boy was 
Dick? What did Willie mean by “He has the brains all right, but no push”? 
How do we know that Dick must have been bored by all Willie’s coaching? 
Was Dick a good loser? What kind of person was Nora Law? Why did 
most of Willie’s class hope she wouldn’t win? What kind of boy was Willie? 
Why do you feel that you know him especially well? Then call attention 
to such expressions as “I mean that boy has brains,” “. . . the kids hoped 
-.., “But Miss Butterfield shut up like a clam” and ask pupils why they 
seem appropriate in this story, whereas they would sound out of place in 
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most stories. In conclusion, mention that page 7 of the TAink-and-Do Book 
contains an interesting true story of what happened during the finals of 
another spelling contest. 


Evaluating ideas: To initiate a discussion of attitudes that characterize 
a good winner, ask first what being a good loser means. Then comment, 
“Many people believe that being a good winner is just as important as being 
a good loser. Would you agree? Why? Would Nora Law have been a 
good winner? Why not?” To help pupils generalize in their own words the 
qualities that distinguish a good winner, invite discussion of such questions 
as these: Would a good winner feel that he had to win all the time? Would 
he give credit to those who helped him win? Would he gloat over winning? 
Would he boast about it? Would he be willing to help others win? 

In conclusion, have someone find and read aloud the principal’s advice 
(page 34) on how to learn something well. Then ask, “Why is this pretty 
good advice? Have you ever proved the truth of it? Tell us about it.” 


Oral interpretation: Children should be given an opportunity to read 
this story aloud if for no other reason than the sheer fun of it. Before they 
do, recall that because Willie is supposedly talking throughout the whole 
story, it should be read in a chatty, conversational way. Be sure to empha- 
size, also, the importance of keeping in mind the kind of person Willie 
was as a clue to the way he would sound if he were actually telling his story 
to a friend. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Interpreting figurative language: This exercise and page 8 of the 
Think-and-Do Book are designed to strengthen children’s appreciation for 
and understanding of figurative expressions. 


As children’s reading horizons widen, they are sure to encounter increasing 
numbers of figurative expressions, allusions and the like. Writers (and 
speakers) employ them constantly to make their meaning more exact, more 
colorful, more vivid and interesting. If, however, the reader is unaware of 
the meaning of figurative and idiomatic expressions or interprets them literally, 
he will miss the point of much that he reads. At this level it is unimportant 
that youngsters be able to label picturesque expressions “simile,” “metaphor,” 
“idiom,” or the like. It is important to full interpretation that they sense 
the difference between literal and figurative use of language—that they culti- 
vate the habit of consulting the dictionary for the meaning of unusual or 
idiomatic expressions that are unfamiliar. 
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Ask pupils why “Dark Horse” is a better title for the story than “The 
Unexpected Winner’—why “Spelling Demons” and “Brain Teasers” are 
good names for lists of hard spelling words. During the discussion, be sure 
to bring out that to interpret such expressions the reader must mentally 
supply a comparison (words are like demons because . . .) or know the spe- 
cial meaning of a term like “dark horse.” 

To give practice in interpreting figurative or idiomatic expressions, ask, 
“Have you ever been a cat’s-paw | write the italicized expression] for some- 
one?” If pupils are puzzled by the expression, explain that it, like “dark 
horse,” has a special meaning, and suggest they consult their dictionaries. 
Then have them explain what the question means and answer it. Use similar 
procedures with the italicized words and phrases in the following sentences: 

Have you ever been a thorn in the side of a friend? 

Have you ever worn a hangdog expression? 

Do people pay much attention to crocodile tears? 


Would you enjoy being dlack balled? 
Have you ever felt Aigh-strung? 


Using a glossary or dictionary: This exercise and page 9 of the Think- 
and-Do Book review three skills basic to locating words in a dictionary: 
(1) alphabetizing, (2) using guide words, and (3) identifying root words. 

Write the following words: contraction, collide, congratulate, cue, crevice. 
Ask pupils in what general part of the glossary (first, middle, or last) they 
would expect to find them and why. Then ask, “Would you find these 
words in this order in the glossary or in a dictionary? Why not?” Suggest 
that pupils see how fast they can list the words in alphabetical order. Use 
similar procedures with vibrate, vein, voltage, vertical and with mobile, 
Michigan, maintain, maze. 

Next, have pupils turn to any page of the glossary and note the word 
centered above each column. To review the function of guide words, ask 
children to note where these words appear as entries on the page. Then 
have pupils turn to page 300 of the glossary and cover with a paper every- 
thing but the guide words. Write booth, badger, clarinet, canal and ask 
which two would be found on this page. Continue the procedure with the 
following pages and words: 302—crest, divan, compete, derive; 305—jeep, 
livery, merit, identify; 307—public, Ottawa, populace, notion; 309—rumor, 
receipt, resort, rhythm. 

In conclusion, write the sentence “Everyone was congratulating Willie,” 
underlining the italicized word. Suggest that pupils check the glossary for 
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the meaning of congratulating. Then ask, “What form did you find as the 
entry word? How did you have to reword the definition of the root word 
to make it fit this sentence?” Continue similarly with these sentences: 


“Look at me,” the boy said smugly. 

This is the bleakest day of the winter. 

She omitted the last letter from my name. 
Snow flurries filled the air. 


Page 9 of the Think-and-Do Book should be used immediately following 


the completion of this exercise. 


Meeting individual needs: This is an excellent story to use as a stim- 
ulus for some independent writing with a group of youngsters who have a 
flair for original composition or with any pupils who feel inspired by the 
story to try their hand at it. To get them started, ask them to imagine what 
might have happened to Willie in the state spelling contest or in the state 
and national contests. Then suggest that each pupil record the adventures 
in writing as if he were Willie talking. Later you will want to provide an 
opportunity for these youngsters to read their stories to the class. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 7, 8, and 9. Valuable suggestions for 
extending the use of page 7 and for evaluating pupils’ responses on page 9 
are given in the Teacher’s Notes. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Although they don’t win any contests as Willie 
Clinton did, Hedy in Ready-Made Family and Anne in Bigity Anne also 
show their unselfishness and concern for others. Encourage children who 
have read the books to discuss these traits and to give examples of them from 
other books. Pupils may recall that Wanda in The Hundred Dresses was 
truly a dark-horse winner, too. Then ask children who are reading Spark- 
plug of the Hornets to tell how the Hornets might have been considered a 
dark-horse team as they began their basketball series. 


Sharing experiences: Many pre-teen-agers are contest enthusiasts and 
will enter almost any kind of contest. Encourage pupils who have entered 
contests to tell about their experiences. How did they feel as they waited 
for the winner to be announced? when they learned whether they had won 
or lost? Some pupils may prefer to write their experiences as Willie Clinton 
did. If so, they might read them to the class at a later time. 
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Who’s Scared of Bears? PAGES 35-42 


New words: Jenkins Centerville skeleton ghostly suspended 
draft carved Claude Spencer Auckleberries 
omitted Stan smugly weird twigs collided 
pell-mell racket conspirators failure 
unanimously smudge 


Nearly every preadolescent has joined or organized a secret club and has 
reveled in special passwords, secret hideouts, and mysterious initiation rites. 
Capitalizing on that interest, this fast-moving story combines suspense with 
humor. The conspiratorial members of the exclusive Centerville Detective Club 
had the tables turned on them as they waited silently and a little smugly to 
witness newcomer Bill Jenkins’ reaction to the membership test. The spookiness, 
the ensuing hurly-burly and broad comedy of that episode will capture the most 
stoical reader. And the feeling of comradeship with which the story closes 
should leave youngsters with a warm, gratifying glow. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: Be- 
fore setting the mood or tone of this story, take time to show youngsters a 
practical application of the dictionary skills reviewed in the preceding lesson 
plan. Write the glossary words on the board. Call particular attention to 
the words Auckleberries, omitted, smugly, collided, and conspirators. For 
each, ask whether pupils would expect this form of the word to be the entry 
word. Why not? What form would they look for first? Then suggest that 
pupils see how quickly they can find and name the guide words on the page 
where each of these words will be found. 

To arouse curiosity and set the stage for the plot of “Who’s Scared of 
Bears,” ask youngsters to tell of clubs they have organized or joined. What 
kind of clubs were they? Did they have special headquarters or meeting 
places? Did one have to pass a membership test before joining? After the 
discussion, have pupils turn to page 35, and encourage speculation about the 
unusual title and the mysterious activities of the boys in the picture. Suggest 
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that children read the first paragraph to find out whether it offers any ex- 
planation. Then ask, “What kind of club do these boys belong to? What 
do you suppose members of a detective club might do? Why would a detec- 
tive need to have courage? Why would it take courage to take a trip after 
dark to a deserted shack in a swamp? What might a person see and hear 
there? How would he feel?” Then suggest that youngsters read the story 
to find out whether Bill proved his courage and whether he met any bears. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


In keeping with the spirit of the story, you might ask with an appropriate 
chuckle after silent reading, “Who was scared of bears?” Then to stimu- 
late discussion of story events, suggest that pupils retell the story, using the 
pictures on the pages noted below as guides. Encourage everyone to partici- 
pate and to note the interplay between pictorial and textual details by occa- 
sionally injecting into the narration such questions as the following: 

Page 35: How do you know from the picture that the club members en- 
joyed planning Bill’s trial? What does the story tell you about their prepa- 
rations that the picture does not tell? What details did the artist include to 
convey the idea of spookiness? What words and phrases did the author use 
for the same purpose? (“deserted shack,” “cause the skeleton to sway as if 
it were walking,” “ghostly rattle guaranteed to chill anyone’s bones,” etc.) 

Page 37: What picture and story details tell the reader that the members 
felt confident and self-satished about their plan? What do you think was 
really going through Bill’s mind as the boys gave him his instructions? Why 
didn’t the author tell the reader of Bill’s plan at this point in the om 
How do you know Bill was a good actor? 

Page 39: What event in the story does this picture illustrate? What pic- 
ture details and words in the story combine to give the reader a spooky 
feeling? to convey the idea of the boys’ sudden fright? 

Page 40: How does the artist let you know that the boys’ flight was a wild 
stampede? What words does the author use to give the same idea? How 
do you know the boys were still scared after reaching the shack and on their 
way home? In what sense of the word were the five boys conspirators? 
Who else was a conspirator in this story? (Did pupils check the meaning 
of conspire, which is used in the definition of conspirator in the glossary?) 
What mental picture do you have of the scene in the club room the next 
morning? How do the boys look? How do they sound? Why? 
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Page 42: Why were five smart boys fooled by this bearskin rug? What 
is your mental picture of the boys’ faces when they saw it lying before the 
hearth? How did they feel toward Bill when they realized he had turned 
the tables on them? 

Then, have the last paragraph read aloud and ask, “What does Bill’s 
remark tell about the kind of boy Bill was? Why would Bill be a good club 
member? a good friend?” In conclusion, you might comment that pupils 
will enjoy reading “Bill Jenkins’ Side of the Story” on page 10 of the 
Think-and-Do Book. 


Extending interpretation: The situations in this story lead naturally 
into a discussion of the difference between funny, good-natured pranks and 
malicious, destructive behavior. To stimulate some constructive thinking, 
recall with pupils the laughter the story provoked and ask them why they 
considered the story situations funny. Then encourage youngsters to tell of . 
funny tricks or jokes they have played on others—of those that have been 
played on them. Ask, “When do tricks cease to be funny? What, in your 
opinion, are the main differences between a harmless joke or trick and a 
harmful one?” As pupils share and modify each other’s ideas, perhaps they 
will arrive at generalizations somewhat like the following: (1) A trick is 
funny when everyone, including the one on whom it was played, can laugh 
about it afterwards; (2) a trick is not funny when it hurts someone’s feel- 
ings, endangers life, or destroys property. 


A discussion like this is worth while and efficacious for many reasons, not the 
least being that it is unforced and objective, rising as it does from a common 
vicarious experience—the reading of an enjoyable story. It seems to be a law 
of human nature that all of us, adults and children, are more likely to adopt 
and abide by certain standards of behavior if we acquire them through reason- 
ing and deliberation than if we have them thrust upon us as arbitrary rules. 
Furthermore, preadolescents are particularly sensitive and amenable to the 
opinions and dictates of their peers. With this characteristic in mind, the 
wise teacher will subtly capitalize on every opportunity to let youngsters 
formulate their own standards. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Reacting to specific word meaning: To promote awareness of the dif- 
ference in the reader’s reaction to general words (walk, say, for example) 
and to specific, colorful words (waddle, jeer), write the sentence “You aren’t 
afraid, are you?” Claude said and have it read. Then change said to jeered 
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and ask, “What does the word jeered make you see and hear that said did 
not? What does jeered tell you about how Claude looked and felt?” 

‘Use similar procedures with the following sentences. With each, ask 
children which of the two italicized words they prefer and why. (Here is 
a good opportunity to emphasize the importance of using a dictionary or a 
glossary. Obviously, if the reader does not know the meaning of the more 
specific word, it cannot stimulate any imagery or reaction.) 


The woods were full of (different, weird) noises. 
“Its a bear!” he (said, gasped). 
The five (boys, conspirators; ran, bolted) for home. 
A huge furry form (came, waddled) toward them. 

_ The boys opened the door and (looked, peered) out. 


Phonetic analysis: This exercise checks pupils’ ability to discriminate 
between vowel sounds and reviews visual clues to short and r-controlled 
vowel sounds and to syllabication. 

You might begin by briefly checking pupils’ ability to apply visual clues 
to long vowel sounds that were reviewed in a preceding lesson plan. Have 
pupils turn to the first paragraph on page 36 and tell in which words they 
hear a long vowel sound. Write the root words, dividing the multisyllabic 
words into syllables (beam, by, o pen, sway, oat meal, con tain, roll, pro duce, 
ghost, guar an tee, bone). Have pupils discuss the visual clues to the long 
vowel sounds. (If children point out that they hear a long vowel sound in 
roll and ghost but see no visual clue to that sound, remind them of the im- 
portance of combining visual clues with context clues.) 

Then write the words scare, bear, pre pare on the board and have them 
pronounced. Ask, “Do you hear a long vowel sound in these words? Why 
not?” Bring out that an r sound following a vowel sound in a word or 
accented syllable usually controls the vowel sound. i 

To review visual clues to short vowel sounds, write the following columns: 


(1) (2) 
add attach 
twig Jenkins 
smug suspend 
dark marbles 
fir occur 


Explain, “All of these words are from today’s story and each contains a 
clue to the accented vowel sound that we hear in them. Pronounce the first 
three words in the first column to yourselves and tell me what kindof vowel 
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sound you hear in the words. [short|” Then ask, “How many vowel letters 
do you see in each word? What kind of letter or letters follows each vowel 
letter? [one or two consonant letters] Have the last two words pronounced 
and ask, “Do you hear a short vowel sound in these words? What vowel 
sound do you hear? [r-controlled]” Lead pupils to recall that a single 
vowel letter followed by a consonant letter or letters usually stands for a 
short vowel sound unless the vowel sound is followed by an r sound. 

Next, point to the word attach in the second column and ask children to 
tell which syllable is accented and how they would divide the word into syl- 
lables. Write attach’ after attach. Continue similarly with the remaining 
words (Jen’kins, sus pend’, marbles, occur’). Then ask children to tell 
what vowel sound they hear in the accented syllable of each word and why 
they would expect to hear that sound. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 10, 11, and 12. Page 11 checks on pupils’ 


ability to note visual clues to vowel sounds. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: A brief discussion of the book Deer Mountain 
Hideaway would be particularly appropriate at this time. Ask children who 
are familiar with it to describe Fred and Hank’s experiences in trying to 
catch the deer poachers and to explain why the boys were determined to 
keep Fred’s little sister Janey out of their plans. The rest of the class will 
flock to the book if no one gives away the exciting conclusion. Now is also 
a good time to invite youngsters who are reading Five Boys in a Cave to 
describe some of the tense moments the members of the Tomahawk Club 
had when they went exploring. 

In keeping with the mood of “Who’s Scared of Bears” you might read 
“Silver,”? by Walter de la Mare. Before doing so, comment, “The magic of 
moonlight often makes everyday things appear strange and unreal. For the 
members of the Centerville Detective Club it changed a bearskin into a live 
bear. For Walter de la Mare, it transformed the world to silver. As I read 
his poem ‘Silver’, notice how the many s sounds help create the quiet, mys- 
terious mood.” After the first reading, suggest that, as you read the poem 
again, pupils close their eyes and visualize the silver-coated world the poet 
is describing. Afterwards, encourage children to describe the images that 
the poem brings to their minds. 


*Unless other sources are specifically mentioned, all poems referred to in this Guidebook may 
be found in Time for Poetry. 
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Comparing club activities: Probably in earlier discussion (see “Estab- 
lishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs”) there was not time 
for pupils to describe and compare all the activities of the clubs to which 
they belong. They might like to resume that discussion now and include 
such details as the purpose of the organization, the requirements for mem- 
bership, the activities of the club, the way in which its meetings are con- 
ducted, and the kind of initiation ceremony the club has. This discussion 
may result in an increase in the local membership of such worth-while or- 
ganizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, or 4-H Clubs. 


Martha Wasn’t Musical PAGES 43-53 


New words: piano devote vigorously Victor genius 
orchestra clarinet achieve composition rhythm 
assembly term Thorpe gong register 
explosion snare energetic żribute medal 


Because her piano playing was too thumpy to suit her musical family, Martha 
despaired of ever being included in their home concerts. Her one satisfaction 
was that at school the pupils could march to her playing, and march they did 
one memorable day—right out of the burning school building as Martha heroi- 
cally stayed at the piano until the ‘building was cleared. !n recognition of her 
bravery, she received a medal. But, best of all, she was allowed to take 
drum lessons and became so proficient that she was soon playing in the family 
orchestra. 

Most preadolescents will readily recognize and sympathize with the hero- 
ine’s problem, for who hasn't, in some way or other, failed to measure up to 
family standards? Perhaps all youngsters will derive comfort from the lesson 
Martha learned—people do not all have the same talents, but nearly everyone 
excels at something. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To introduce the theme of the story, encour- 
age a brief discussion of this question: “Have you ever worried or felt en- 
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vious because you could not do something as well as someone else could?” 
Be sure to bring out in the discussion that nearly everyone at some time or 
other feels inferior to or envious of others. Then comment, “Today’s story 
is about a girl who felt almost desperate because she wasn’t musical. Just 
why she felt that way may surprise you, but her worrisome problem was 
solved in a most unexpected fashion, as you will soon discover.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 43-45: Introduce Martha and her brother Victor in the first picture 
and ask what it tells about Martha’s piano playing and Victor’s attitude 
toward it. Comment, “It wasn’t only Victor’s teasing that bothered Martha. 
Let’s read the first three pages to find out what really worried her.” When 
pupils are ready, discuss Martha’s greatest ambition and why she thought 
she could never achieve it. Discuss the meaning of the phrases “note-perfect,” 
“putting in the expression,” and “sense of rhythm.” Which best charac- 
terizes Martha’s playing? What did her aunt and mother find good about 
her playing? Why did Martha find their remarks discouraging? Where and 
when was Martha’s style of playing appreciated? 

Pages 46-53: “I don’t suppose Martha ever dreamed that her ability to keep 
good time would bring her fame and her heart’s desire, do you? But it 
did; let’s see how this came about.” When children have finished, ask, 
“What pleased Martha more—being a heroine at school or being a member 
of the family orchestra at home? Why? What did she do to earn the medal 
for courage? Why did Miss Thorpe order Martha to play the piano while 
the pupils left the burning building?” As an incidental but pertinent safety 
reminder, you might have someone read aloud the last half of page 46 and 
discuss with pupils how the children first reacted to the fire alarm and why 
their conduct might have brought on disaster. 

Continue, “What did the school fire do for Martha? How did her parents 
feel about her bravery? How did Victor feel? What did Miss Thorpe mean 
when she called Martha ‘our drum major’? What idea did it give Victor?” 
In conclusion, suggest that pupils compare the picture of Martha on page 
43 with those on pages 51 and 53. What do they tell about Martha’s change 
of attitude toward music? about her feelings in general? What had Martha 
proved to herself and to other people that made her a happier, more self- 
confident person than she had been? 


Extending interpretation: Martha’s solution to her problem may well 
serve as a lead to a valuable discussion of individual differences. 
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Youngsters, as well as teachers, need to be aware that everyone does not have 
the same talents, aptitudes, and abilities. Perhaps, however, in our preoccu- 
pation with “bringing children up to standard” we have sometimes lost sight of 
the desirability of many individual differences. Such questions as “Why don’t 
you behave like Johnny?” have plagued all too many children and deserve the 
answer one boy gave—“Because I’m not Johnny!” Much unnecessary anxiety 
would be alleviated tf all children (and adults) realized that everyone cannot 
compete successfully in the same field of endeavor. The boy or girl who learns 
early in life to recognize and accept his abilities and limitations is not likely 
to live out his days a square peg in a round hole. 


To initiate the discussion, have pupils refer again to the picture, page 53, 
and ask, “Do you think Martha’s family would have enjoyed their home con- 
certs so much if everyone in the family had specialized in playing the violin 
or the flute? Why not?” Recall the story “Turn About” and ask youngsters 
to consider whether Nancy’s being different from her schoolmates was a 
help or a hindrance to her in the long run and why. Such questions as the 
following should also stimulate some constructive thinking about individual 
differences: Would our classroom be such an interesting place if all of us 
had the same talents? if we were all interested in exactly the same things? 
Why not? What would happen to the world if everyone decided to spe- 
cialize in the same kind of work—being a doctor, a musician, or a baseball 
player, for example? Would everyone of us make a good doctor, musician, 
or baseball player? Why not? What advice would you give someone who 
was anxious and dissatisfied because he didn’t have the same talent as some- 
one he admired? Help pupils generalize in their own words that all of us 
need to remember that (1) the world needs people with many different 
interests, abilities, and talents; (2) no one person can be interested in or 
excel in everything; (3) almost everyone can excel in something. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving sequential time relationships: This exercise points up 
one effective way of organizing ideas for the purpose of remembering them. 
Begin by commenting that the events of this story cover a longer period of 
time than those of previous stories in the unit. Ask pupils in what three 
seasons of the year the story events occur. Suggest that they skim the story 
and note time phrases that give either direct or indirect clues to seasons (the 
phrase During the summer vacation, page 51, implies that previous events 
occurred in the spring). Then write the “season” clues on the board and 
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ask in what two seasons of the year the important events of the story took 
place. Next, have pupils find clues to time sequence within the seasons 
(most pupils will probably infer from the first paragraph, page 43, that the 
story opens on Monday). As clues are mentioned, write them below the 
appropriate seasonal headings. The completed exercise will look as follews: 


Spring Summer . The next autumn 
Monday As soon as school began 
The next forenoon A short time later 
That evening Not long after 
Before the week was over That evening 


In conclusion, suggest that children use this informal time-outline as a 
guide to retelling the story from Martha’s point of view. Remind them that 
Martha would tell not merely what happened to her at various times but 
also how she and others felt when the events occurred. 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis: With major emphasis 
on meaning of total word form, this exercise, together with page 15 of the 
Think-and-Do Book, strengthens two basic language understandings: (1) 
Prefixes, suffixes, and root words are meaning units; (2) adding a prefix or 
a suffix to a root word or combining two root words makes a new word 
whose total meaning reflects the blending of the separate meaning units that 
form the word. 

You might begin by writing the phrase “to refill a cup,” underlining the 
italicized word. Have the phrase read; point to the underlined word and 
ask, “From what root word is this word formed? What was added to the 
root word to make a new word? What does the syllable re mean? What do 
we call such a syllable that is added to the beginning of a root word | prefix? 
What does ‘to refill a cup’ mean?” Continue with the following phrases, 
leading pupils to note that each underlined word derives its meaning from 
the meanings of the root word and the prefix in combination: 


to forewarn someone to disconnect a radio 
an impractical idea to uncoil a rope 


Use similar procedures with the following phrases to review the under- 
standing that a sufħx is also a meaning unit whose meaning combines with 
that of a root word to form a new word: 


a roofless house a mouthful of candy 
three survivors girlish laughter 
a meat grinder to look skyward 
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Next, write the word newspaper and ask, “From what two root words is 
this word formed? What does the word newspaper mean? [paper that con- 
tains news] When two root words combine their meanings to make a new 
word, what do we call the new word? [a compound]|” Then write the fol- 
lowing words and have pupils tell which ones are compounds and why: 


sunburn doorstep balloon airport 
handsome headache steamship bargain 
handbag basketball friendship daybreak 


Explain that since compounds are made up of root words, we usually hear 
an accent on each root. Pronounce each of the compounds, ask pupils on 
which root word they hear the stronger accent, and mark the two accents 
in each compound (sun’burn’, hand’bag’, etc.). Recall with pupils that a 
common pattern of accenting compounds is a primary accent on or within 
the first root word and a secondary accent on the second. 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: The ability to 
identify root words in inflected and derived forms or in compounds is fun- 
damental to any meaningful, independent word analysis and to the effective 
use of the dictionary. Your informal evaluation of pupil performance in 
the classroom, your diagnostic evaluation of responses to Think-and-Do 
Book pages, and your analysis of individual achievement on reading tests 
given at preceding levels have probably alerted you to those children who 
need help with structural analysis. Too, by this time you have undoubtedly 
identified youngsters who are deficient in other skills and abilities basic to 
full interpretation of the printed page. The most efficient plan for helping 
pupils who need “brushing up” or even developmental work in a particular 
skill would be to organize them into a special-help group. 

If your classroom is a typical one, you will discover that accelerated read- 
ers, as well as the average and retarded, occasionally exhibit weakness in 
particular skills and will profit by participating in various special-help 
groups. A group receiving help in identifying root words or in recognizing 
emotional reactions and motives and inner drives of story characters, for 
example, might well contain boys and girls who differ widely in reading 
achievement. Some will likely be from the group reading at Book Six? level, 
others may be from a group who are still reading at Book Five level. 

For specific procedures to use with a group needing special help with a 
basic interpretative or word-perception skill, see the appendix at the back 
of this Guidebook. You will want to give the members of any such group 
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many opportunities to apply the skill they are working on in all reading 
activities. During the regular reading period, for example, direct questions 
involving identification of root words to pupils who are receiving special 
help with structural analysis. Those who respond accurately over a period 
of days probably need no further special help with this skill. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 13, 14, and 15. The Think-and-Do 
Book is invaluable as an aid in identifying pupils who need the kind of 
special help suggested above. Page 13 will enable you to spot children who 
are having difficulty in inferring emotional reactions and motives of story 
characters. (These pupils should be given careful guidance during the ex- 
ercise “Perceiving cause-effect relationships” suggested on page 72 of this 
Guidebook.) Page 15 will be useful in identifying weaknesses in structural 
analysis skills. The Teacher’s Notes for pages 13 and 15 give detailed sug- 
gestions for identifying special needs. 

Page 14, which presents a newspaper account of Martha’s courageou; 
deed, affords an excellent opportunity for pupils to compare materials writ- 
ten for different purposes. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: In many of the library books recommended in the 
bibliography, story characters have trouble living up to what their families 
expect of them just as Martha did. Such questions as these should initiate 
a lively discussion, which might serve as a roundup of pupils’ reading: 


A Place for Peter: How did Peter gain the respect of his father? What events 
showed that Peter was learning to take responsibilities? 


Ready-Made Family: Why did Mr. Tompson change his attitude toward Peter 
after the window was broken? 


Rowena Carey: How did Row try to make up for her lack of a real horse? What 
did she and Doody do to try to earn money? In what other ways did Row get 
into difficulty with her family? 

Stepsister Sally: What problems did Sally have in fitting into her father’s new 
family? How did she help her father understand Don’s problem? 

Bigity Anne: How did Anne try to show the Judge and his wife that she could 
take care of her family? What problems did she have with the younger members 
of her family? Tell how various grown-ups helped Anne when her father was 
gone. 


“Dot for Short” from Told Under Spacious Skies: What happened in the story that 
made Dot glad that she was short? 
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In such a discussion pupils will probably volunteer examples from their 
own personal experiences. If so, keep the confessions light. Should they 
seem to be verging on the acrimonious, cite a humorous example of family 
difficulties. Then sum up the discussion with the smiling conclusion that 
evidently no one manages to be everything his family thinks he ought to be 
and that sometimes it is hard to persuade our families to see things as we do. 


Extending ideas gained from reading: Perhaps Martha wasn’t musi- 
cal, but surely there are some budding virtuosos among your pupils who 
would be delighted to bring their instruments to class and perform for the 
other children. They might plan their program as a TV show complete 
with announcer and master of ceremonies, thereby drawing children who 
are unable to play instruments into the performance. A program of this 
type demonstrates the enjoyment a musician derives from sharing his talent 
with others; for music, satisfying as it may be to the performer when he is 
alone, fulfills its real purpose when it is shared. 

You might also present Sparky's Magic Piano and Rusty in Orchestra- 
ville, two record albums’ that emphasize the sense of satisfaction and accom- 
plishment that accompanies the ability to play an instrument well. The 
latter skillfully introduces to children the various families of instruments 
that make up our symphony orchestras. 


Independent supplementary reading: Continue to draw on the selec- 
tions from other readers for a variety of oral-reading materials. Suggest that 
each child choose a selection and prepare to read it aloud. After hearing 
each story, members of the class might comment on what they liked about 
the oral interpretation. 


Every Time | Climb a Tree paces 54.55 


This delightful poem, a kind of rhythmic chant, employs the simplest of words, 
imagery, and meter. Yet it exactly expresses a child’s inexpressible longing 
to be free—free to explore, to wonder, and to think long thoughts. It captures 


* All records referred to in this Guidebook are listed in the bibliography, together with their 
recording companies and catalogue numbers. 
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his occasional poignant desire to be master of all he surveys in a world domi- 
nated and regulated by adults. Whether or not young readers have ever 
been avid tree climbers, they will not find it difficult to share the poet’s imagery 
and mood as they read. 

Once children have caught the mood and have formed the vivid images, 
they will be ready to read the poem aloud—to heighten and enhance the mood 
and imagery with sound. For only by listening to this chant can one savor its 
unusual rhythms, its ear-tickling rhymes and refrains, its whimsical juxtaposition 
of lyric wonder and such mundane realities as torn pants. 


The inclusion of this poem and others in the child’s reader marks a significant 
step-up in the interpretation of printed language. For the first time in The 
New Basic Reading Program children are asked to read poetry for them- 
selves. Yet this step-up represents but a natural extension of the rich auditory 
program in poetry that is initiated at pre-reading levels and continued at every 
succeeding level. Youngsters who have had the many opportunities to hear 
and join in saying fine poetry, suggested in this and previous Guidebooks, 
are ready for this important step. The lesson plan for this first poem is merely 
suggestive. The background of your pupils will determine, for example, how 
much or how litile you do by way of introducing the poem. The important 
thing is to make this venture a happy, rewarding experience—one that will 
influence children to seek out on their own and claim for themselves the endless 
delight, comfort, and insight to be found in the world of poetry. 

Poetry contributes something to life that nothing else quite matches. It can 
clothe the most ordinary experience with a magical significance. It can touch 
the heart and lift the spirits. It has power to make us laugh, weep, or think 
profound thoughts. Simply put, poetry says more than is on the page. An 
eleven-year-old boy put it this way: “Poems go into your feelings so you 
never forget them, and they make everything special.” 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To help children anticipate the mood of the 
poem, you might open your book to pages 54-55 and display the picture. 
Encourage comments on the wide expanse of sky, the lone figure of the 
boy in the tree, the distant fields and rooftops. Ask, “How does just look- 
ing at this picture make you feel? Can you imagine then how this boy 
must feel as he surveys the world about him? Why do many boys—and 
girls, too—like to climb trees?” Then comment, “As you have probably 
noticed, there is a poem on these two pages. It is called ‘Every Time I 
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Climb a Tree.’ As you read it silently, imagine this boy is talking to you. 
You'll discover he has some very special reasons for climbing trees.” 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


You will want to emphasize that of course a poem is really meant to be 
read aloud or spoken. But to point up the necessity for reading one silently 
first, you might comment, “Before reading a poem aloud to you, I always 
read it silently first to get the general or overall idea. I try to keep in mind 
not only what the poem says, but what the words make me see and hear, 
and how the poem makes me feel. Then I try reading the poem aloud, 
maybe several times, to see how I can best bring out the ideas, the images, 
the mood.” Suggest that pupils follow the same general procedure as they 
open their books and read the poem for the first time. Mention also that 
a good way to sense the rhythm and sound of poetry while reading to one- 
self is to move the lips or whisper softly. 

Pages 54-55: After pupils have read the poem to themselves, allow time 
for any spontaneous comments and reactions. Then before they read it 
aloud, you will probably want to spend a few minutes talking over the gen- 
eral idea, the imagery, and the prevailing mood of the poem. With a per- 
ceptive group of children, perhaps your reading aloud just the last two lines 
of the poem and asking, “Why?” will be all that is needed to start pupils 
thinking and talking about the main idea and the imagery. Other young- 
sters may respond more readily to questions that are more specific and de- 
tailed, for example, “What are some of the things that happen when a boy 
climbs a tree? What can he see? Why do you suppose he wants to be free? 
free from what? Have you ever felt that way? Why does climbing a tree 
make a person feel free?” 


The wise teacher, remembering that most poetry evokes an emotional rather 
than an intellectual response, will not belabor the “facts” of this or any other 
poem. To ask too many questions, to prod, to prolong discussion, would dim 
the luster of poetry, would break its spell. On the other hand, there is a kind 
of stimulation and infectiousness about sharing and comparing individual 
responses to a poem. But once the mood has been captured, when eyes light 
up and tongues are loosened, children are ready to read aloud. 


Oral interpretation: Your enthusiastic exclamation, “And now let’s read 
it aloud!” should carry with it the conviction that this is the high point of 
the day. You might preface the oral reading with a helpful hint—we do not 
stop or drop our voices at the end of every line of poetry, and the punctua- 
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tion, as well as the meaning-relationship between lines, is a reliable guide 
in this matter. To illustrate what happens when punctuation and meaning 
are disregarded, first read page 54, dropping your voice and pausing a bit 
at the end of each line. Children will be quick to see how you have broken 
the continuity of thought and distorted the imagery and rhythm. Then call 
attention to the punctuation marks and explain that this time you will pay 
attention to them. Read page 54 as it should be read, perhaps even tracing 
imaginary lines in the air as you read to demonstrate how some lines flow 
right on and merge with succeeding lines. 

Then give everyone who so desires a chance to project Azs interpretation 
and share the fun of reading aloud. Of course, you will find something to 
praise in everyone’s oral interpretation. For example, you will surely con- 
gratulate the reader who by his facial expression or special intonation 
heightens the effect of the lines “And then I skin/The other leg;” which 
contrast wryly with the enthusiasm of the preceding lines. In conclusion, 
tell children how much you have enjoyed having them read poetry to you 
and how well they have done in this first poetry reading venture. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: If children have enjoyed this first of “Five Chants” 
by David McCord, explore with them the other four found in his collection 
Far and Few. All are delightful patterns of rhythms and words, much like 
those that so often run through our minds on a busy day. 

Read the second chant aloud and ask how many children heard the “ding- 
dong” of the school bell ringing along with the words. Then reread it, sug- 
gesting that the group join in on the even lines. Since every child has un- 
doubtedly “clicked with a rickety stick” along a picket fence, pupils will 
quickly recognize and respond to the rollicking rhythm of the third chant. 

Before reading the fourth, say, “In this chant the rhythm is not found in 
the sounds around us, but right inside ourselves. Its the kind of rhythm 
you feel when you walk to school on a sunny morning and have all sorts of 
thoughts and ideas racing around in your head.” As you read, keep in mind 
the picture you are creating—a youngster on his way to school strolling, 
skipping, lagging, and finally rushing as he realizes he’s late. 

The final chant with its quick, direct, one-two rhythm will bring grins 
and giggles to all. After reading it, let children discuss all five busy poems, 
allowing time for them to experiment with the rhythms and to tell which 
chant they prefer and why. l 
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Then comment, “Just as there is a time to be busy, so there is a time near 
the end of the day to be quiet, a time to settle down in an old familiar spot 
and enjoy the stillness of the twilight. David McCord understood this, and 
wrote “This Is My Rock,’ a special poem about a special time and place.” 
Conclude by calmly and peacefully reading “This Is My Rock” (also found 
in Far and Few). 

Then, by all means, place your copy of Far and Few on the library table 
with an invitation to explore it. One of the delightful advantages of having 
this poem in the Basic Reader is that it comes from a volume that many 
children can read for themselves. Do not be concerned, however, if all the 
children do not seek the book immediately. Poetry can be infectious. As 
some youngsters find their favorites and want to share them, others will want 
to do the same. (Since “Song of the Train” from Far and Few is included 
in Unit 3 of the new People and Progress, you may want to keep it fresh 
for oral interpretation at that time.) With youngsters who turn to the book, 
keep building the idea that, of course, poetry is meant to be read aloud, but 
that we should never try to read a poem to anyone else until we, ourselves, 
are well acquainted with it. During children’s early attempts at the oral 
interpretation of poetry, you will want to be particularly generous with your 
help and encouraging in your comments to keep their interest and enthu- 
siasm as alive and on-going as poetry itself. 


Cheers for the Winner PAGES 56-66 


New words: braked Derby Brad Akron Gram expenses 
dialed sympathetically Pidge pinch reserved 
local consent sponsored dawdled grudge 
tattler photographers Seattle Steve surge 





This story is full of exciting action, tense moments, and intricate personal 
relationships. Because Pidge Orway bore him a grudge, Brad Evers nearly 
forfeited his right to race in the All-American Soap Box Derby. And, to com- 
plicate matters, Pidge’s grudge was the result of Brad’s refusal to violate one 


of the Derby rules. In short, the main problem arises from a conflict between 
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two,standards of behavior. The resolution of the conflict through good will 
and sportsmanship will prove gratifying and perhaps illuminating. Without 
moralizing, the story suggests desirable ways of settling differences and of 
getting along with others. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Recall the story “Dark Horse” and the dis- 
cussion pupils had about the qualities that distinguish a good winner. Then 
explain that today’s story is an exciting one about a different kind of national 
contest—that it, too, raises some interesting questions about winning and 
about good sportsmanship. For example, Is it all right to cheat a little to 
win? Should you tattle on a person who has wronged you? What is the 
best way to handle a trouble-maker? Provocative as these questions are, you 
will want to limit the discussion of them at this time by suggesting that pu- 
pils reserve their final opinions until they have read the story. Comment, 
“It’s easy enough to say what a person should do, isn’t it? But I think we'd 
all agree that it’s not always easy to do the right thing. Let’s read ‘Cheers 
for the Winner’ to see what happened when three boys were faced with 
some problems like these.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 56-61: Suggest that pupils read the first six pagés t6 discover what 
kind of contest this story is about and what problem each of the main char- 
acters had to face. After silent reading, ask what kind of contest Brad Evers 
had entered and how he had fared so far. Encourage youngsters who have 
participated in or read about soap box derbies to tell about some of the rules 
that race entrants must abide by. (Those who have read A Race for Bill 
should have much of interest to contribute.) You will also want to take 
a minute or two to talk over the cross purposes and conflicts that make the 
story situation a tense one. Ask, for example, what problem or difficulty 
each boy has had to face. Which one has already solved his problem? How? 
What do pupils make of Pidge’s reluctance to attend the Derby, all ex- 
penses paid? What other clues are there to the fact that Pidge had a guilty 
conscience? What might Brad do when he discovers that Pidge is in 
Akron? Check pupils’ ability to anticipate outcomes as you recall the story 
title and ask what it suggests about the outcome of the story. Then have 
youngsters finish reading the story to see whether their surmises are correct. 
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Pages 62-66: When pupils have finished, ask, “What did you like sbest 
about the way this story ended?” An interesting and revealing variety of 
reactions will probably be forthcoming. Ask those youngsters who found 
the race and its outcome of prime interest what they could see and hear in 
their minds as they read about it. Let them explain what the phrases “first 
heat,” “car inched ahead,” “leading by half a length” mean. Youngsters 
whose reading interests are more mature may find the human relationships 
and the resolving of personal difficulties more significant and interesting 
than the outcome of the race. Capitalize on their reactions by asking how 
Brad proved he was wiser than Chuck in knowing how to handle a difficult 
situation. How did each of the boys feel when the race was over? Which 
boy do they think was the happiest? Why? 

To encourage all pupils to think about and evaluate character traits, ask, 
“Which story character do you admire the most? Why? What lessons in 
good sportsmanship did Pidge and Chuck learn from Brad? How did Brad 
prove himself a winner in every sense of the word?” 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving cause-effect relationships: To focus attention on the rea- 
sons underlying a story character’s behavior or his emotional reactions, ask, 
“Why did Pidge write the letter about Brad? What do you suppose he hoped 
to gain by it?” After the discussion, write the following incomplete sen- 
tences on the board and use them as a basis for further discussion of motives 
and emotional reactions. As pupils volunteer reasons, lead them to note that 
some can be justified by referring directly to the story, others by making 
inferences and reading between the lines. 


Brad had refused to help Pidge make a racer because 

Pidge did not sign his name to the letter because 

The Derby officials did not believe the letter because 

Pidge was not eager to attend the Derby because 

Pidge decided not to hold Chuck to his promise about the bicycle because 
Chuck was proud of his brother because 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: The ability to 
note pertinent relationships between ideas or events is a thinking skill that is 
fundamental to all meaningful reading. Furthermore, this ability will be 
especially important to full interpretation of the stories in Unit 2. It might 
be wise, therefore, to organize a special-help group now comprised of those 
youngsters who had difficulty with the preceding exercise or with “Perceiving 
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sequential time relationships,” pages 62-63 of this Guidebook, or with pages 
5, 7, 10, or 13 of the Think-and-Do Book. For strengthening the ability to 
note specific types of relationships, see the procedures recommended in the 
appendix. 


Phonetic analysis: This exercise reviews patterns of accent in our lan- 
guage and the schwa sound—an unstressed vowel heard in unaccented syl- 
lables. Begin, “I'll write some words on the board and show their syllabic 
divisions. Most of these words were from our story today.” Write the fol- 
lowing (the accent marks are shown for your convenience only): 


lo’ cal con test’ ant en’ ter tain’ 

grav’ el sus pi’ cious ed’ u ca’ tion 

con sent’ pho tog’ ra pher in’ ter rupt’ 

sur prise” en’ ve lope Il’ li nois’ 

mo tel’ con grat’ u late de ter’ mi na’ tion 


Explain, “We know that in words of more than one syllable we stress or 
accent one syllable more than the other or others.” Have children pronounce 
the words in the first column and tell which syllable is accented. Mark each 
accented syllable and point out that in two-syllable words, the accent may 
fall on either syllable. To review the schwa sound, have pupils pronounce 
the first four words to themselves and listen to the vowel sound in the un- 
accented syllable in each word. Ask, “What do we call the unaccented 
vowel sound that we hear in these words? Do you hear the schwa sound 
in the unaccented syllable of this word [point to motel|?” Remind pupils 
that although we sometimes hear other vowel sounds, in unaccented syllables 
(mõ tel’), for example, the schwa sound is the most common sound in our 
language and is represented by a variety of letters. 

Next, have the words in the second column pronounced and the accented 
syllable identified. Mark the accented syllable. Ask, “In which words is 
the first syllable accented? the second syllable? Is there any word here 
in which neither the first nor the second syllable is accented?” Recall with 
children that in our American speech we usually accent the first or second 
syllable of a long word because for us the word is easier to say that way. 

Then point to the words in the third column. Recall that some words in 
our language have two accented syllables but that one of these syllables is 
not stressed as much as the other. Recall that we call the lighter stress a 
secondary accent and the stronger stress a primary accent. Recall also that 
the glossary uses two kinds of marks to distinguish these accents. The 
secondary accent mark is lighter than the primary accent mark. Then mark 
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the accented syllables in each word. Have children pronounce the words 
and listen to the two accents. Point out that there is an accent, a secondary, 
on the first or second syllable of each of these words and that in English it 
is dificult to say long words without accenting either the first or second 
syllable. Also explain that these words illustrate a common pattern of Eng- 
lish accent: the secondary accent occurs before the primary accent and there 
is only one unaccented syllable between the two accented ones. 

Conclude by having pupils repronounce each word and tell whether they 
hear the schwa sound in the unaccented syllables. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 16-17. These pages contain much inter- 
esting information about the All-American Soap Box Derby—its history, 
the rules governing contestants, a description of an actual race, and so on. 
On the basis of this expository material pupils are given practice in noting 
main ideas that summarize parts of the article. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Children who have read A Race for Bill probably 
contributed many additional facts about soap-box racing during the discus- 
sion of “Cheers for the Winner.” At this time you might encourage them 
to relate incidents from the book involving personal relationships that empha- 
size good sportsmanship. Readers of Sparkplug of the Hornets will have 
similar contributions to make regarding sportsmanship in team play. 

Throughout the discussion, you will want to emphasize the importance of 
working with the team and accepting victory or defeat with equal grace. 
Most pre-teens are mature enough to grasp the concept that defeat should 
not mean the end of trying, for defeat can teach many lessons that lead to 
eventual success. Perhaps pupils who have read Jill’s Victory, by Elisa Bialk 
(recommended in the Guidebook for the new Times and Places), can re- 
member what Jill learned from her defeat the first time she entered her horse 
in a show. Other children may think of examples of “learning from defeat” 
from the lives of famous men and women about whom they have read. 

In conclusion, you might read Victor Hugo’s poem “Be Like the Bird.” It 
expresses in poetry the ideas brought out in the preceding discussion. 


Extending concepts: Both boys and girls will be fascinated by either of 
two films’ about the Soap Box Derby: Boys A’Building (color) or All Ameri- 
can Soap Box Derby (black and white). Both are excellent films emphasiz- 
TAI! films referred to in the lesson plans are listed with their producers at the back of this 


Guidebook. 
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ing good sportsmanship and the feeling of accomplishment that comes with 
building one’s own racer for competition. Seeing either of these films may 
inspire some of the boys to enter the local Soap Box Derby. These young- 
sters will want to listen particularly for information about the rules, where 
to obtain an official rule book, and how to enter the Derby. “Cheers for the 
Winner” tells very little of how Brad Evers had spent his time in Akron 
before Chuck arrived. After viewing the many activities arranged for the 
contestants, pupils can supply these details of Brad’s trip as well as a de- 
scription of the banquet following the race. 


One of the finest contributions of the Soap Box Derby and of such organiza- 
tions as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 4-H Clubs is that of instilling in 
the participants pride and confidence in their generation. Both of the films 
suggested admirably convey this feeling. Boys and girls who view them 
will sense that they are important people who can do worth-while things and 
that adults, too, are proud of them. This feeling of assurance is especially 
needed by many teen-age and pre-teen-age children today. These two films 
manage to foster that assurance in a subtle way. 


The Ca ptive PAGES 67-80 


New words: captive Clyde impact tensed snub process. 
defiantly memory affected famished definitely 
pursuit shaft rotten shift extent possibility 
hampered clogged ounce stifled staggered 
jeep pajamas warily 





Clyde Mason was faced with a difficult decision. The beautiful wild horse 
that he had helped capture was miserable and refused to eat. Should he free 
the horse, as his father advised, or try to break him? Not until Clyde learned 
from a harrowing experience how it feels to be a captive did he come to a 
wise decision. The ranch setting, the captive horse, and Clyde’s narrow escape 
make this story especially appealing to preadolescents. From reading and 
discussing it, they may grow a little in the realization that freedom to make 


one’s own decisions, desirable as it seems, also means accepting responsibility. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To introduce the story theme, write the title 
on the board and suggest that pupils check the meaning of “captive” in the 
glossary. After discussing the implications of the title, comment, “Actually 
there are two captives in this adventure story—but you will want to find 
out for yourself who they were and whether they were ever freed.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


After pupils have turned to the story, call attention to the first picture 
and introduce Clyde Mason. What do picture details tell about the story 
setting? What kind of captive might be on a ranch? Comment that the first 
part of the story tells who this captive was and why he posed a difficult 
problem for Clyde. The last part, which tells about the second captive, re- 
veals what happened to Clyde that made it easy for him to solve his problem. 


Having this fourteen-page story read as a unit will give you an excellent op- 
portunity to note the rates at which pupils read silently and to observe silent 
reading habits. Are pupils using the glossary as they read? Do some still 
depend on you for help with unfamiliar words? Which children are obviously 
“living” the story? Then during the discussion following silent reading, you 
will want to note whether the fast readers who finished the story first have 
actually comprehended and reacted to the implications of the story details or 
have merely read rapidly at the surface level of “what happened.” 


Pages 67-80: When pupils have finished, ask, “Who was the first captive 
in this story? the second captive? How were Clyde’s reactions when he 
was in the mine like those of the captive horse? What reason did Clyde give 
for taking an overnight ride? What was his real reason?” To point up the 
difficulty of the decision that faced Clyde, ask such questions as these and 
have pupils refer to specific passages to justify their answers: In what way 
was the captive horse unusual? Why did Clyde feel that the horse was his? 
How did Mr. Mason and Joe feel about the situation? 

Invite pupils to tell about Clyde’s narrow escape and how it helped him 
decide what to do about the horse. During the discussion, you might check 
ability to perceive cause-effect relationships by asking, “Why did Clyde take 
his dog along? Why was it lucky he did so? What caused the old mine to 
cave in? Why was it important for Clyde to get out of the mine as quickly 
as possible? Why didn’t he yell when he heard someone digging? Why 
couldn’t Clyde go to sleep after he got home that night?” 
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Then have someone read page 80 aloud and discuss Clyde’s mixed feelings 
as he freed the captive horse. What words and phrases tell that Clyde hated 
to say good-by to the horse? What did Clyde mean when he said, “You’re 
going home, too”? In conclusion, ask, “What do you suppose Mr. Mason 
said the next day when he learned what Clyde had done? Do you suppose 
he was proud of his son? Why? In what ways had Clyde proved that he 
was a responsible boy—that he was growing up?” 


Extending interpretation: Most preadolescents long for independence, 
for freedom to make their own decisions. Hence, you will want to capital- 
ize on the leads this story provides for a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween responsibility and independence. You might begin by asking, “Why 
do you suppose Mr. Mason let Clyde decide what to do about the captive 
horse?” After the discussion, encourage pupils to tell of other stories or 
books that they have read in which the main character had to make a deci- 
sion about something of importance. Continue, “Have you noticed lately at 
home and at school that you are being given opportunities to decide things 
for yourself? What decisions have you had to make? Was it easy to decide 
what to do? What did you have to take into consideration? Why do you 
suppose that it is important that you learn to make your own decisions at 
least part of the time? What would happen if you were never allowed to?” 

From the discussion, help children generalize in their own words that 
(1) as we grow older, we discover that we have to make more and more 
decisions for ourselves; (2) unless we learn to accept responsibility and make 
decisions, we are not truly grown-up, no matter how old we are; (3) making 
a decision is not always easy, since it often involves deciding between selfish 
desires and consideration of the needs and rights of others. 


Obviously, the more experience one has had, the easier it is to make wise 
decisions, and reading and “living” good stories adds immeasurably to one’s 
store of experience and fosters increased understanding of self and others. 
If preadolescents are given many opportunities to share the problems and 
decisions of story characters and to evaluate them in informal discussion, 
they will learn a few subtle lessons in responsibility and problem-solving. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Selecting appropriate definitions: This exercise strengthens the gen- 
eral understanding that a word may have several meanings. It directs 
specific attention to the importance of using context clues to select the appro- 
priate definition in a dictionary or glossary. To begin, write the sentence 
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“Joe had to snub the horse.” Have pupils refer to the glossary for the defini- 
tions of snub and tell which one fits the meaning of the sentence. Then 
write, “It is rude to snub people” and ask which meaning is now appropriate. 
Ask pupils to tell in their own words what each sentence means. Use similar 
procedures with the following pairs of sentences: 


School was suspended during the flood. He works on the four o’clock shift. 
A light was suspended from the ceiling. The boy began to shift his feet. 
“Half note” is a musical term. These books merit attention. 
During the spring term, I was ill. This book has little merit. 


To review separate entry words that are spelled alike (homographs), write 
shaft and have pupils find it in the glossary. How many entries are spelled 
shaft? Which word, shaft’ or shaft,’ is used in the sentence “Clyde was 
trapped in the shaft of a mine”? Which entry word is used in each of these 
phrases: a buggy shaft, an elevator shaft, the shaft of an arrow? What does 
each phrase mean? Continue similarly with the following: 


I put the clothes in the hamper. The swamp was full of rank weeds. 
Those heavy boots may hamper you. The men broke ranks and ran. 


Pour the coal out of the scuttle. 
A mouse scuttled across the floor. 


In conclusion, you will want to emphasize that not all dictionaries and 
glossaries number homographs. It is important, therefore, that pupils form 
the habit of noting whether there is more than one entry for a word. 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: In preceding ex- 
ercises on phonetic analysis, children have had practice in hearing vowel 
sounds, syllables, and accent and in using visual clues to determine syllabic 
divisions and vowel sounds in words. Your informal evaluation of pupils’ 
performance in the classroom coupled with your analysis of their responses to 
these exercises and to pages 11 and 20 of the Think-and-Do Book will enable 
you to spot those youngsters who need developmental work in auditory per- 
ception of vowels and accent and in applying vowel principles to attack 
words. For procedures to use with these pupils in a special-help group, see 
the section “Phonetic analysis” in the appendix at the back of this Guidebook. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 18, 19, and 20. Page 19, which capitalizes 
on the interest lead of “The Captive” by presenting another story of a nar- 
row escape, provides opportunity for you to evaluate each child’s ability to 
identify the main idea in narrative material. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: To give children a sensitive and sympathetic picture 
of wild horses on the range, read “A Range Colt,” by Will James, found in 
Time for True Tales. Then, to convey the feeling cowboys have for their 
horses, you might read the poem “Noonday Sun” by Kathryn and Byron 
Jackson. The story and the poem point up again the difficulty of Clyde’s de- 
cision and will help children better understand the horse’s rebellion against 
restraint as well as the wisdom of Clyde’s decision. 

This would be a good time to review some of the poems children have 
heard during the unit and to discuss similarities and differences in idea, 
imagery, and mood evoked by the various types. You might also give pupils 
an opportunity to review briefly the library books they have read and to tell 
why they did or did not like them. Then ask whether there are any of these 
books that children would especially like to keep in the classroom for a 
while so that those who have not read them may have a chance to do so. 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


Summarizing the unit: Give children time to look over the table of con- 
tents for this unit and recall the story situations. Then discuss the unit in 
terms of the traits of the story characters and the personal relationships 
brought out in the stories. You might use such questions as those suggested 
below to stimulate discussion: 


l. You have heard the saying “Let your conscience be your guide.” To which story 
characters would this saying apply? 


2. Which story characters displayed a ready sense of humor? 


3. Which story characters were eager to be included in a group? Which ones showed 
that once in a while they liked to get away by themselves to think things over? 


4. Which story characters exhibited confidence in themselves? In what instances 
was that self-confidence justified? Who found that his self-confidence led to 
some embarrassment? 


5. Sometimes turn about is fair play and sometimes it isn’t. Which story characters 
decided that it was? that it wasn’t? 


6. Which story character did you admire most? Why? 


7. Which story in this unit most closely parallels something that has happened to 
you? (Some children will concentrate only on the incidents about which the 
stories revolve. Superior pupils may mention incidents that may be completely 
unlike the story situations except for the personal relationships and feelings 
involved.) 
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Unit 2 
Early Adventures 


in Progress 


This unit of historical fiction gives preadolescents a panoramic view of almost 
two hundred fifty years of American progress. Each story plot is woven around 
a significant innovation or invention that has altered men’s lives—from the 
establishment of an intercolonial postal service in 1673 to the first wireless 
broadcast of music in 1906. Typical human reactions to change and progress, 
ranging from incredulity, indifference, and amusement to enthusiasm, admiration, 
and acceptance, are highlighted and dramatized. 

In addition to the fun and satisfaction the child derives from sharing the 
exciting adventures of story characters who lived in the past, there are other 
values he gains from this unit. The interest aroused by these stories provides 
natural motivation for wide reading of historical fiction. Because the stories 
in the reader are arranged in chronological order, they provide a framework 
for organizing the child's independent reading experiences. Thus he grows in 
his understanding of how one historic event or milestone relates to those that 
came before and contains within it the seeds of future progress. As stories are 
read and discussed, the child is led to compare not only the past with the present 
but one period of past time with another. The historical background that he 
has acquired in social studies is reinforced and brought to life as he experiences 
history through the medium of good historical fiction. The Declaration of 
Independence, for example, takes on new significance when young readers 
view it through the eyes of twelve-year-old Timothy Waring or other characters 
they meet in historical fiction. Important events and innovations are seen 
through the eyes of the struggling inventor, the skeptical crowd, or some obscure 
bystander. History thus dramatized and humanized is not soon forgotten. 
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Of great importance, too, is the contribution this unit makes to children's 
understanding of how much the present owes to the ingenuity, vision, and per- 
sistence of America’s early adventurers in progress and to the people who 
believed in them. A statement in the last story aptly sums up the secret of 
their greatness and, incidentally, the theme of the unit—"If you don’t believe 
in anything new, you never get anything better than what you have.” 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


To help children anticipate the scope and theme of the unit, write the 
dates 1673-1906 and ask how long a period of time they represent. Comment, 
“As we read the next group of stories, we will see two hundred thirty-three 
years of progress in America. What comes to your mind when you think 
of progress? What were some of the things that people used and enjoyed 
in 1906 that were unheard of in 1673? Who were some of the famous 
Americans that were responsible for some of these changes and new things? 
How had the United States grown and developed?” (Children who recall 
the historical units in Books Four’ and Five’ of The New Basic Readers 
and the biographical units in Books Four? and Five? should have a great 
deal to contribute.) Explain that these stories are not about the pioneers 
who moved westward but about the pioneering spirit that prompted people 
of America to develop or try out new ideas and inventions. Then write the 
unit title and discuss the appropriateness of the word Adventures. Would 
pupils have considered it an adventure to be among the first to try out some 
new invention? Why (or why not)? 

Next, call attention to the unit picture, page 2 of the table of contents, and 
to the unit title picture, page 81. What early adventures in progress do they 
illustrate? Lead pupils to speculate on the type of progress or invention 
that each story title in the unit suggests. If differences of opinion arise, have 
pupils turn briefly to the pictures accompanying a story to discover what 
type of progress is involved. Encourage pupils who have read stories or 
books about some of these innovations to tell a bit about them. Call atten- 
tion, too, to the library books recommended for this unit on pages 296-297. 
In conclusion, ask, “What were the early trains, telephones, and automobiles 
like? Did they work very well? How did such inventions change people’s 
lives? Do you suppose all people approved of these and other inventions at 
first? These are some of the things we will find out as we journey into the 
past and share some of America’s early adventures in progress with story 
characters who participated in them.” 
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Sent by Mail pases 82-93 


New words: January Lovelace notion public Meriden 
healthy groomed bidding farewell brimming 
derived parcel penetrated miracle relatives 
Harlem raft Manhattan colonies beckoned 


Pre-teens who have participated in a “first” of any kind will appreciate the 
excitement the Taylors felt when they received one of the first letters delivered 
by postrider. The letter was from Mrs. Taylor's brother, who wanted young 
John Taylor to come to New York to learn the shipping business. As John and 
the postrider make the ninety-mile trip from Meriden to New York, young 
readers gain many insights into life in colonial days and have an opportunity to 
compare mail delivery and transportation in 1673 with modern communication 
and travel. Although the events in this story took place almost three hundred 
years ago, preadolescents will recognize that people then had many of the 
same reactions and attitudes that people have today. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To establish the time and place setting of 
this story, indicate the area between Boston and New York on a map and 
comment that this story deals with an important event that took place in this 
part of our country in 1673. (Do children recall what they read about life in 
Boston almost fifty years later in the story “Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy,” in 
More Days and Deeds?) Then comment that colonists had been settling in 
this area only forty or fifty years, and encourage pupils to tell what they 
know about early colonial life. To build background for interpretation of 
this story and to help pupils see the relationship between the time in which 
people live and their attitudes and activities, ask, “How did people travel in 
1673? How do you suppose they received or sent news to other settlements ? 
Why were people glad to see travelers? How do you suppose people living 
between New York and Boston felt when they heard that a mail service was 
to be established between these cities? Why would the establishment of a 
mail service be considered an adventure in progress?” 
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Then have the story title read and encourage children to mention things 
the colonists might send by the new mail service. Comment, “Our modern 
mailmen would think it strange if they were called upon to deliver the 
‘package’ in this story, but in 1673 such deliveries weren’t at all unusual.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


As children discuss the picture on page 82, introduce the Taylor family— 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, John (in the blue vest), Ben (in the coat), and Jonas 
and Abraham in the background. Comment, “Ben is bringing some impor- 
tant news to the family; let’s read the first two pages to see how the Taylors 
felt when they heard about the mail service.” 

Pages 82-83: After these pages have been read, discuss such points as the 
following: How did Ben probably sound as he announced that the post- 
rider had come “all the way from New York”? ‘Tell pupils that New York 
is approximately ninety miles from Meriden and ask why it seemed a great 
distance in 1673. Are youngsters familiar with the meaning of post in post- 
rider? Call attention to Mr. Duke’s remarks in the next-to-the-last para- 
graph on page 83. Would we today agree with Mr. Duke that the country 
in 1673 wasn’t wild any more? What was Mr. Taylor’s attitude toward the 
new mail service at first? Why did his attitude change? Then suggest that 
pupils finish the story to find out what important news came in the letter 
to Mr. Taylor and how it affected the life of one of the Taylor boys. 

Pages 84-93: After silent reading, encourage discussion of the trip from 
Meriden to New York. How long did it take John and the postrider to get 
to New York? (If a large map of New York City is available, pupils will 
enjoy locating the Harlem River and noting that the last lap of the post- 
rider’s journey would carry him through what is today the heart of down- 
town Manhattan.) Why was John sent to New York? How did he feel 
about going? Do youngsters think they might feel the same way if they 
were leaving their home for a number of years? Why did John’s dread of 
his new life vanish at the end of the story? Was it unusual in colonial days 
for a boy of twelve or thirteen to start learning a business or trade? (What 
stories do pupils recall from More Days and Deeds that tell about appren- 
tices?) As pupils talk over the hardships and perils encountered on the trip, 
lead them to bring out the characteristics of a good postrider. 

To focus children’s attention on the unit theme, have someone read aloud 
the next-to-the-last paragraph on page 92. Then ask, “Why was this a great 
day for the colonies of New York and Massachusetts? Why was Governor 
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Lovelace’s idea an important adventure in progress? What does this para- 
graph tell you about the way most people felt about this new idea? In what 
ways would regular postal service benefit the colonists?” In concluding the 
discussion, you might mention that page 21 of the Think-and-Do Book con- 
tains more interesting information about postal service in colonial days. 
This story will remind pupils of another mail service some two hundred 
years later—the Pony Express. Pupils who have read The Pony Express 
(recommended in the new Days and Deeds) will want to tell about the difh- 
culties encountered in establishing mail routes beyond the Mississippi. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Locating reference material: Since the stories in this unit are sure to 
stimulate curiosity about a number of topics, you will want to strengthen 
children’s ability to find information quickly and easily in reference mate- 
rials. Begin by writing on the board a few topics in which children have 
shown interest as they discussed the story “Sent by Mail,” for example, Travel 
in colonial days, Development of the mail service after 1673, Colonists 
trouble with the Indians. Ask in what kinds of books one might look to find 
out more about these topics and list the sources as pupils name them—the 
encyclopedia, social-studies or history books, and other source books that are 
available in the classroom. 

Then ask how one can find out quickly whether a reference work contains 
the desired information—exactly where the information can be found. When 
pupils mention an index, talk over the purpose of indexes and the way in 
which they are organized. Then have children suggest a key word or words 
for each topic that they would look up in an index. Bring out that several 
words may have to be looked up before the desired information can be 
found; for example, page references dealing with travel in colonial days 
might be found under the more general heading “Transportation” or under 
a heading such as “Transportation in colonial days.” Remind pupils also 
that sometimes one might look for more than one key word or phrase in an 
index—“Travel” or “Life in colonial days” might both list pages that refer 
to the topic Travel in colonial days. 

Before pupils organize committees to investigate and report on topics se- 
lected for research, help them familiarize themselves with the index in the 
encyclopedia in use in the classroom or school library and with the indexes 
in other available source books or social-studies texts. Call attention espe- 
cially to subheadings under general topics and to cross references. Page 22 
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of the Think-and-Do Book, which gives practice in choosing key words in 
an index, should be used following the completion of this exercise. 


An invaluable aid in helping pupils familiarize themselves with the organiza- 
tion of a particular encyclopedia are the pamphlets put out by the encyclopedia 
publishers. These include pamphlets designed to help teachers develop the 
skills necessary for using an encyclopedia and pamphlets for children that ex- 
plain how to use an encyclopedia and give practice in finding information, 
using cross references, interpreting maps, charts, and diagrams, and so on. 
Some of the publishing houses have also made available explanatory filmstrips. 
For references to materials available for the encyclopedia in use in your class- 
room or school library, see the bibliography at the back of this Guidebook or 
write directly to the publisher of your encyclopedia. 


Using a pronunciation key: This exercise, together with page 23 of the 
Think-and-Do Book, checks pupils’ ability to identify consonant and vowel 
sounds and to interpret pronunciation symbols. You might begin, “We have 
been listening to vowel sounds in words. What do we call the other group 
of sounds in our language?” Write jogged, genius, pajamas, foliage, register. 
Have pupils pronounce each word and tell whether they hear the 7 sound as 
in jam at the beginning, middle, or end. Continue with the s sound as in 
say and the words siren, pencil, intense, cinch, principal. 

Then write jogged (jogd) on the board and say, “Our glossary uses pro- 
nunciation symbols to show the sounds we hear in words. How many sounds 
do you hear in this word? [point] How many letters do you see in the spell- 
ing of the word?” Recall that each pronunciation symbol stands for a sound. 
Continue, “The consonant and vowel sounds we hear in words are called 
phonemes [write the word]. Let’s turn to page 298 and look at the symbols 
our glossary uses to represent the phonemes in our language.” Remind chil- 
dren that when they see one of these symbols, 4, for example, in the printed 
pronunciation that follows an entry word, they will say the sound of as 
they hear and say it in the key words bad and rob. Also remind pupils that 
the two-letter consonant symbols, ch, for example, stand for one sound. 
Then call attention to the group of symbols that represent a sounds in the 
key. Remind pupils that æ is a vowel letter and unlike the consonant letters 
used in the key, it stands for no one common sound. The vowel letter a, for 
example, stands for the short sound. Diacritical marks are used over the 
letter a (and the other vowel letters) to indicate vowel sounds other than 
short sounds. Turn to page 301 and remind pupils that the short pronun- 
ciation key at the bottom of this page and the following right-hand pages 
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lists key words that tell us the vowel sounds and their symbols. If they 
remember that in the printed pronunciation of a word a consonant symbol 
stands for its most common sound, they often need to use only an abbre- 
viated key to translate a printed pronunciation into a spoken word. 

Next, say, “Let’s play a game, ‘Which Is It?’ Pll write some pronuncia- 
tions of words on the board, using our glossary pronunciation symbols. If 
you need help with any of these symbols, use the pronunciation key.” Write 
(jim), (jem) and ask which of these pronunciations is a word that means 
a jewel. Write gem before (jem). Then ask what word the other pronun- 
ciation stands for. Write gym or Jim before (jim). Continue with the fol- 
lowing pairs of pronunciations and questions: 


(gas) to look long and (ba’kan) to signal to a 
(gaz) steadily (bek’sn) person 

(karv) to cut (selar) underground room 
(kérv) (sél’or) or rooms 

(pul) small body of (shuv’al) a soft laugh 

(pul) still water (chuk’al) 


Next, ask children what vowel sound they hear in the unaccented syllable 
of each two-syllable word and what we call the symbol that the glossary 
uses to represent this unstressed vowel sound (schwa). 

Conclude by writing the following pronunciations in a column (the spell- 
ings should not be written in the initial presentation). Explain that these 
pronunciations are glossary words from today’s story. Remind pupils to use 
a pronunciation key if they need help with any of the symbols. As they read 
each pronunciation, write the spelling in front of the pronunciation. 


colony (kol’a ni) Meriden (mer’ 9 dan) penetrate (pen’s trat) 
derive (di riv’) miracle (mir’a kal) public (pub’ lik) 
Manhattan (man hat’ sn) notion (no’ shan) relative (rel ə tiv) 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 21, 22, and 23. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Comment that the bibliography lists fictional books 
that are as thrilling as the stories in this unit and that it also contains factual 
books for those who are interested in information about inventions. See 
whether children can decide from the titles which books might fit into these 
categories. Then ask them to suggest sources that might tell definitely 
whether the books are fictional or factual (Children’s Catalog and its sup- 
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plement, the flaps of the books’ jackets, the card catalogue in the library). 
You might also suggest that pupils who read America Travels plan to read 
aloud chapters that fit into the chronology of the stories in this unit. 


Perceiving relationships: It took five and a half days for John Taylor 
and the postrider to cover the ninety miles between Meriden, Connecticut 
and New York in 1673. Children might enjoy consulting local train, bus, 
and plane schedules to ascertain how long it would take to travel ninety 
miles today. Some pupils might also find out how far one can travel in 
five and a half days by various modern means of transportation. Other chil- 
dren may wish to compare the mail service of 1673 with that of today. 
Conclude by asking, “Do you think that if John lived today, he would be 
hesitant about going ninety miles away from home? Why [or why not]?” 


Independent supplementary reading: As pupils read the selections 
from other readers suggested for this unit, they might like to illustrate their 
favorites and display these illustrations. The story title, book, and page 
numbers can be written at the bottom of each illustration so that other chil- 
dren who are intrigued by a picture will know where to find the selection. 


News for the Gazette paces 94.101 


New words: Gazette Timothy editor contract Nellie 
convention Philadelphia declaration scissors 
delegates independent treason revolution reliable 
suspense Jip Jenny biscuits patriot trampling 
revived uncanny item moreover heir 


One of the most significant events in the history of the New World—the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence—takes on new meaning as young 
readers identify themselves with the hero of this story, Timothy Waring, an 
ambitious young newspaper apprentice. Would the delegates sign the 
momentous document? What would it mean to the colonies if they did? These 
and other questions were uppermost in the colonists’ minds in early July of 1776. 
Timothy’s part in bringing the news to anxious readers of the Fielding Gazette 
makes the kind of story that illumines history and brings it to life. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Comment that today’s story takes place one 
hundred three years after the time of the previous story. It is now early 
July of 1776 in the American colonies. Do children know why this was an 
anxious time for the colonists? What war were the colonists engaged in? 
With whom? Why? (If necessary, suggest that pupils read the definition 
of declaration and the first definition of revolution in the glossary.) Explain 
that the main character in this story is a twelve-year-old boy, Timothy 
Waring, who worked as an apprentice to the editor of a newspaper called 
the Fielding Gazette. Above all, Timothy wanted to become a newspaper 
editor, as Benjamin Franklin had been. The story tells how he proved that 
he had the qualities that a good newspaperman needs. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Call attention to the first picture and introduce Mr. Fielding and Timothy, 
who is inking a form of set type. Comment, “The boy is asking a favor of 
his master, as you will discover. Little did either of them realize that be- 
cause of the favor, Timothy that very night would play an important part 
in bringing the year’s most exciting news to the Gazette’s readers.” 

Pages 94-101: After silent reading, encourage pupils to retell and react 
to story events by asking such questions as “What was Timothy’s attitude 
toward being a newspaper apprentice? What kind of master was Mr. 
Fielding? What favor did Timothy ask of Mr. Fielding and why? What 
was uppermost in the boy’s mind as he rode home? What did Timothy do 
at home that made him forget for a while the plight of the colonies? How 
did it happen that he returned to the newspaper office that night? What 
was Timothy’s reward and how did he feel about it?” 

According to the needs of the group, discuss the meanings of such phrases 
as set type, holding the press, guilty of treason, plight of the colonies, make 
the boy his heir. Encourage pupils to use story context and to draw upon 
their experiential backgrounds to explain the meaning of each phrase. Then, 
if the meaning is not clarified, suggest that they consult the glossary or dic- 
tionary. (Page 26 of the Think-and-Do Book provides an opportunity for 
children to write in their own words the meaning of other idiomatic or fig- 
urative expressions taken from or based on the story.) 

To challenge pupils to summarize the story events and to perceive impli- 
cations, ask, “Why was it fortunate for Mr. Fielding, for Timothy, and for 
the readers of the Gazette that Timothy was allowed to go home? What 
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traits did Timothy display that proved he was worthy of becoming a partner 
in the Gazette? What important adventure in American progress is this 
story concerned with? Why were people eager to hear the news about the 
signing of the Declaration? What did it mean to the colonists?” Recall the 
generally favorable reaction to a regular mail service. Then ask, “Was 
everyone in the colonies eager for the delegates to sign the Declaration? 
Why not? If the delegates had been afraid to sign, how might the history 
of the United States have been different? Why might this story come to 
your mind next Fourth of July? Why do Americans consider the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence one of the great events in history?” 


Extending interpretation: A discussion based on such questions as the 
following will heighten awareness of the contribution historical fiction makes 
to a person’s understanding and enjoyment of history: “As you lived for 
a while with Timothy Waring in 1776, did the Declaration of Independence 
seem more real and even more important than it ever had before? Why? 
What did the signing of it mean to Timothy and to his future? Why did 
it take brave men to sign such a document? What did reading this story 
add to your knowledge of colonial apprentices? of life and travel in 1776? 
Had methods of travel and of delivering news changed much in one hun- 
dred years? What other stories or books have added to your understanding 
of life in colonial America?” In conclusion, comment that the rest of the 
stories in this unit are woven around inventions that greatly changed meth- 
ods of travel and communication in the United States in the one hundred 
thirty years after the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 


One of the values of historical fiction is that it reinforces and contributes to 
the reader's understanding of a given period. The facts about historical events, 
no matter how well presented in expository material, rarely have the same 
impact or semblance of reality as the history one gleans as background to an 
absorbing story. For, as youngsters get interested in a story about the activities 
and problems of people of past times, they “live” and react to history as it 
happened. In other words, history becomes experience, not mere explanation. 
Such outstanding authors of historical fiction as Esther Forbes and Laura 
Ingalls Wilder have made colonial America and frontier life unforgettably real 
to thousands of boys and girls. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving part-whole relationships: In their social-studies books, in 
reference works, newspapers and magazines, pupils frequently encounter 
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pictographs, which are useful in giving the reader a quick and graphic sum- 
mary of certain kinds of information. This exercise is designed to help 
children understand the purpose of such graphs and to give practice in inter- 
preting them. To begin, recall with pupils that by 1790 the thirteen colonies 
had become the thirteen original states of the United States of America, 
and ask pupils to tell how many stars there were in the flag in 1790. Then 
ask, “How many states do you suppose there were twenty-five years later 
in 1815?” If children have social-studies books that contain this infor- 
mation or reference materials at hand, let them take part in finding the 
information (1815, 18 states) and write it on the board. Continue until the 
following information is added: 1840, 26 states; 1865, 36 states; 1890, 44 
states; 1915, 48 states. 

Then suggest that a more interesting and concrete way to show the growth 
of the United States over twenty-five year periods would be to put the infor- 
mation in a pictograph in which small pictures or symbols stand for each 
state. Illustrate by putting the following on the board: 


1790 KK KKK KK KKK KKK 


Lead pupils to see that having one star stand for a state would result in an 
unnecessarily long and complicated pictograph. A briefer and simpler way 
would be to let one five-pointed star stand for five states—one point repre- 
senting one state as follows: | 


1790 X * 3 


On the basis of the information already on the board, continue drawing 
the pictograph as children dictate how many stars and parts of stars are 
needed to represent each twenty-five year period. The completed pictograph 
would look as follows: 


1790 kK *? 

1815 kKk& ky 

1840 KK kK K* 4 

1865 KKK KKK * 4 
1890 Kk wK kK KKK KA 
1915 KK KKK KKK KY 
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In conclusion, note with pupils how easy it is to see at a glance the 
growth pattern of the 48 states. Suggest, too, that as youngsters find picto- 
graphs of historical growth in their textbooks, in newspapers and maga- 
zines, they display them to the class and explain them. 


Using a pronunciation key: Because children are encountering pronun- 
ciation keys in textbook glossaries, encyclopedias, and dictionaries, it is 
important that they develop facility in using any pronunciation key. In this 
exercise, suggestions are given for comparing Websters Elementary Dic- 
tionary key and the glossary key in the new People and Progress. Similar 
procedures may be used with any key that pupils are encountering in their 
classroom activities. 

Write the following printed pronunciations on the board: 


(gə zeť)“ (gå- zët) 
(ka lid’) (kò. lid’) 
(par’sal) (par’ sél) 
(nd’shan) (no’ shan) 
(kriiz’or) (kr60z’ ér) 


Have pupils note that the consonant symbols in each pair of pronunciations 
are the same but that the vowel symbols differ. Then have them turn to 
the short pronunciation key in their glossary and tell what key word repre- 
sents the vowel sound heard in the accented syllable of each of the pronun- 
ciations in the first column. Write the key words on the board (let, ice, far, 
open, riile). Then have pupils repeat the procedure with the second col- 
umn, using the short pronunciation key on page 1 of Wedster’s Elementary 
Dictionary. Write the key words on the board (énd, ice, drm, old, food).” 
Bring out that although the two keys may use different key words and 
symbols, the vowel sounds represented are the same. 

Next, point to the first column and ask what vowel symbol represents 
the vowel sound in each unaccented syllable. Have pupils read the five 
key words in their glossary key that represent the schwa sound. Review 
with them that the purpose of the key is to show that the schwa symbol may 
stand for the sound of any vowel letter in an unaccented syllable. Then 
have the pronunciations in the first column read and write the spellings to 
the left of the pronunciations (gazette, collide, parcel, notion, cruiser). 


t The key for the new People and Progress is identical to that in the Thorndike-Barnhart Junior 
Dictionary. 

* By permission. From Webster’s Elementary Dictionary, A Dictionary for Boys and Girls, copy- 
right, 1935, 1941, 1945, 1949, 1953, by G. and C. Merriam Company. 
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With the second column, have pupils turn to page 1 of Webster’s Elemen- 
tary Dictionary and read the key word that represents the vowel sound heard 
in each unaccented syllable of these pronunciations (sofa, cdnnect, silént, 
circéis, makér)." As the key words are pronounced, lead pupils to note that 
instead of the schwa symbol a different pronunciation symbol is used in 
each key word to represent the unstressed vowel sound, and that with the 
exception of the symbol used for the unstressed vowel sound before r, the 
symbols consist of the vowel letters in italics plus diacritical marks. (If 
pupils call attention to the period after ga- in (ga-zét’) and after kö- in 
(k6é-lid’), you might say that not all dictionaries or glossaries indicate syl- 
labic divisions in the same way.) 

Next, have pupils pronounce the words listed at the left below, and lead 
them to compare the printed pronunciations. Explain that for some words 
containing the schwa sound, certain dictionaries and glossaries use an apos- 
trophe to represent this unstressed vowel sound. 


burden (bér’ dan) (bir’ d’n)* 
treason (ire zən) (tré’ z’n) 
trample (tram’ pal) (tram’ p’l) 


In conclusion, emphasize the idea that although pronunciation keys may 
use different symbols, the key words in a pronunciation key tell us the sound 
that the symbol represents. 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: The two exer- 
cises “Using a pronunciation key” and pages 23 and 27 in the Think-and-Do 
Book will have alerted you to those youngsters who have difficulty in inter- 
preting pronunciation symbols. For procedures to use with these youngsters 
in a special-help group, see the Index of Skills at the back of the Guidebooks 
to accompany the new Times and Places and More Times and Places. See 
also pages 239-248 in On Their Own in Reading. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 24, 25, 26, and 27. Page 24 provides 
additional information about the apprenticeship system in colonial America. 
This page, like many others in the Think-and-Do Book, provides excellent 
source material, which may satisfy curiosities aroused by reading of the 
stories. Page 25 gives practice in noting details that establish time setting. 
t By permission. From Webster's Elementary Dictionary, A Dictionary for Boys and Girls, copy- 


right, 1935, 1941, 1945, 1949, 1953, by G. and C. Merriam Company. 
? On Their Own in Reading, by William S. Gray (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1948). 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Since “News for the Gazette” hinges on the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence and therefore indirectly involves both 
Jefferson and Franklin, you might introduce the Benéts’ poems about these 
two statesmen and inventors. “Thomas Jefferson” is not easy to read be- 
cause at times the poet is commenting on his subject, and then again, Jeffer- 
son is supposedly speaking about himself and replying to criticism. You 
will want to bring out the complete incredulity with which Jefferson asks 
the last question. Then discuss the many facets of Jefferson’s career that are 
mentioned by the Benéts and reread the poem. 

Next, read “Benjamin Franklin,” emphasizing the amusing contrast of 
the last two lines. Hearing these poems may motivate pupils to consult the 
encyclopedia to find out what other things these men invented. 

The first two stories in this unit have made it clear that in the days before 
the telegraph and telephone there was no way of spreading even the most 
important news except by personal messenger. Have children cite some of 
the messengers whose names have lived through history. Almost all will 
mention Paul Revere, and anyone who has already read chapters 8 and 9 in 
Sybil Ludington’s Ride will want to tell something about that courageous 
ride. If no one has read the book, you might arouse interest by explaining 
that it is based on a true account of a young girl who risked danger to warn 
the neighbors against the enemy during the Revolutionary War. Ask, “If 
you had been a boy or girl in 1777, do you think you would have been will- 
ing to carry a message by horseback in spite of the many dangers? How 
do you think you would have felt?” 


Integrating concepts: To help children understand more fully Tim- 
othy’s position as an apprentice, show the film “The Colonial Printer.” Pho- 
tographed in Williamsburg, Virginia, this color film shows the various tasks 
that fill the apprentice’s day, and also illustrates the operation of an eighteenth 
century printing press. After seeing it, pupils will want to discuss the simi- 
larities between Peter and Timothy. Refer again to the first picture in 
“News for the Gazette” and see whether pupils can now identify the various 
kinds of equipment. Then ask whether children know how methods of 
printing a newspaper have changed since the eighteenth century. Perhaps 
youngsters will want to do some research on the modern methods of type- 
setting, preparing paper and ink, and printing; suggest that they refer to 
the encyclopedia, under the entry “Newspapers.” 
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Arranging a unit display: So that children may become better ac- 
quainted with the appearance of the early inventions in this unit and with 
their influence on the growth of our country, suggest that they plan a dis- 
play to which pictures and models of the machines are added as they are 
introduced in the reading. The display might begin with the printing press. 
Artistic pupils may want to draw pictures of an early printing press. Pupils 
who are adept at woodworking might build a small model of a press. This 
project may be continued throughout the next unit, with children adding 
pictures of the modern counterparts of some of these machines. 


All Aboard! PAGES 102-110 


New words: Albany Derek Dexter DeWitt Schenectady 
locomotive draped tour yonder dignified 
bonnets gestured tension terrific fiery jets 
crimson  smoldered diminished applied 
performance balked convulsively worst cured 
chugged triumphantly absence maam deacon 
hotel gingerbread silhouette 


When he accepted Mr. Brown’s offer to climb aboard the DeWitt Clinton, 
Derek Dexter didn't anticipate being a passenger on the train’s first official 
run from Albany to Schenectady. But before he knew what was happening, 
the train had started to move. During the confusion that followed, people 
were first jerked out of their seats and then obliged to smother the sparks that 
poured from the engine’s smokestack. No wonder little attention was paid 
to the worried Derek, who was getting a historic ride in spite of himself. Not 
until afterward, when Mr. Brown explained the trick he had played on Derek, 
did the boy and his grandparents realize how fortunate Derek had been. 
Pre-teens will enjoy this amusing, fast-moving story, which is as full of human 
interest as of history. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Encourage children to mention ways in 
which people traveled in 1776 (horseback, stagecoach, boat, wagon, and so 
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on). Then comment that during the years following the American Revolu- 
tion, men were experimenting with a new kind of power—steam—that would 
mean improved transportation and in 1807 an important steam invention 
made its appearance in America. If necessary, tell pupils that Robert Fulton’s 
steamboat made its run on the Hudson River in that year. Youngsters who 
have read More Times and Places will no doubt recall the story “Fulton’s 
Folly.” Then comment that today’s story takes place in 1831. In the years 
just before 1831 men had been experimenting with another kind of steam 
transportation. Have the story title read from the table of contents and let 
pupils guess what this latest invention was. Then invite pupils’ comments 
on the picture on pages 102-103. What can they hear as they look at the 
picture? What details do they find amusing? Comment that the train is the 
DeWitt Clinton, one of the earliest steam trains to operate in the United 
States, and the scene of this picture is Albany, New York on a very important 
day. Do children think they would have liked to ride on the DeWitt 
Clinton? Comment, “This story is very amusing to us today, but the pas- 
sengers on this early train probably didn’t find some of the events very funny. 
Read the story to find out what happened on that important day in 1831 
and what kept an Albany boy, Derek Dexter, from completely enjoying his 
experiences that day.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 102-110: Following silent reading, encourage children’s spontaneous 
comments on the story. Youngsters will probably want to talk over the 
exciting run of the DeWitt Clinton, and you might guide the discussion, if 
necessary, with such questions as “Why do you think this story is included 
in a unit called ‘Early Adventures in Progress’? What did the train look 
like? Why did the first coaches resemble stagecoaches? [Comment that on 
page 28 of the TAink-and-Do Book pupils will find out why people referred 
to the locomotive as the iron horse.| What caused all the confusion and 
panic on the train?” Encourage pupils to describe the sensory images they 
formed as they read this part of the story. How did the return trip to 
Albany compare with the trip to Schenectady? Were pupils surprised that 
this crude-looking locomotive could attain a speed of almost thirty miles an 
hour? Why did the seventeen miles between Albany and Schenectady seem 
like a great distance to New Yorkers in 1831? 

Then lead pupils to discuss Derek’s experiences on August 9, 1831. When 
Derek first saw the train, did he want to ride on it? Why, then, didn’t he 
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completely enjoy his trip? How did Derek’s grandparents feel at first about 
his trip? How did Grandfather feel about the DeWitt Clinton by the end 
of the story? Is it likely that many people who were skeptical of the first 
run of the DeWitt Clinton were now more enthusiastic? Why? 

Children will enjoy telling which parts of the story they found most 
amusing (someone is sure to mention also the humorous picture on pages 
106-107). After individual youngsters have tried oral interpretation of de- 
scriptive and humorous passages that appealed to them, you might have the 
entire story read aloud. 

This would be a good time for someone who is reading America Travels 
to read chapter 3 to the class. This chapter mentions Mr. Brown’s silhouette 


and tells of another ride behind the DeWitt Clinton. 


Extending interpretation: Although this story presents an amusing pic- 
ture of the first run of the DeWitt Clinton, today we realize that, crude as 
they were, early steam locomotives like the DeWitt Clinton marked an im- 
portant step in progress. To bring out the important effects of the intro- 
duction of steam train transportation, ask, “What effect do you think the 
coming of the steam train had on the lives of the people of that time? What 
part have railroads played in the development of our country?” 

Then highlight the unit theme by calling attention to the attitudes illus- 
trated in the story. What do the words “demon machine” tell pupils about 
the attitude of some people toward the new steam locomotive? Do young- 
sters recall a similar attitude toward Fulton’s steamboat? How does this 
attitude contrast with that of the passengers on the train? (“In spite of this, 
they laughed. They had expected an adventure. .. .” [page 107], “The 
passengers said that the railroad was proving its worth and would speed 
the progress of the nation” [page 109]. Some pupils may suggest that even 
the passengers’ attitudes illustrate a contrast—at first they expected only a 
gay adventure; later they began to realize the important implications of 
railroad transportation.) 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Summarizing and organizing ideas for the purpose of remember- 
ing: This exercise is designed to help children formulate a plan of sum- 
marizing for the specific purpose of remembering details. To begin, write 
The DeWitt Clinton, the first train in Albany and recall that this train was 
important in our historical progress. Then continue, “If, a year from now, 
someone said, ‘the first train in Albany,’ what picture might come to your 
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mind?” As youngsters describe the DeWitt Clinton, jot The looks of the 
train as the second item in the summary. Then ask, “Who comes to mind 
next as you recall the looks of the train? [Derek Dexter| What can you see 
Derek doing? What exciting thing happened to Derek? What is the next 
thing that comes to mind after you see Derek boarding the train?” Con- 
tinue similarly, leading pupils to think through the story events in sequence. 
As main events in the story are suggested, add them to the summary on the 
board, accepting children’s own wording of points whenever possible. (In 
an informal summary such as this, precise, formal wording of points is not 
so important as children’s understanding of the way in which the ideas are 
organized. Your questions “What is the next thing that comes to your mind? 
What happened then?” will point up the sequential relationship of events 
that forms a basis on which this story can easily be summarized and re- 
called.) The completed summary may resemble the following: 


The DeWitt Clinton, the first train in Albany 

The looks of the train 

Derek Dexter got to ride on the train 

The coaches collided and caused confusion when the train started 
Panic on the train as sparks fell 

More confusion on the train when it stopped for water 

Confusion of starting and stopping prevented by fence rails 
Everyone enjoyed himself on the trip, but Derek was ill at ease 
Derek still unhappy when he returned home 

Grandfather paid Derek’s fare and received silhouette of train 


When children have completed the summary of “All Aboard,” ask them 
to read each item and pause for a moment to think of all the pictures and 
details that the item calls to mind. Then invite them to retell the story from 
the summary, bringing out all the exciting sights and sounds of the trip. 


Appreciating descriptive, figurative, or picturesque language: To 
lead pupils to think about the colorful language the author has used in this 
story, write the sentences The captain had an insecure hold on the fuel car 
and The captain, clutching an iron bar of the fuel car, hung suspended like 
a monkey. Ask, “Do both of these sentences tell what the captain did? Why 
do you enjoy the second sentence more? Why do we usually enjoy stories 
in which the author has used many colorful expressions and vivid descrip- 
tions?” Lead children to bring out that not only are stories containing a 
good deal of descriptive, figurative, and picturesque language more inter- 
esting but they arouse vivid imagery, and help us see and hear exactly 
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what was happening. Then write the matter-of-fact statements shown be- 
low and ask pupils to find the corresponding sentence or sentences in the 
story in which the author has expressed the same idea. Encourage children 
to compare the two versions and tell which they prefer and why. Invite 
pupils to suggest picturesque and descriptive wording of their own to con- 
vey the ideas in the matter-of-fact statements. 


The DeWitt Clinton sat on the track. (page 102) 

The DeWitt Clinton had large wheels and a tall smokestack. (page 102) 

The artist sketched silently. (page 104) 

The trip of the DeWitt Clinton will be part of American history. (page 104) 
About him sat the men and women going on the trip. (pages 104-105) 

The engine started off after much diffculty. (page 105) 

Cars ran into each other; passengers were thrown about. (page 105) 

Sparks, carried by the wind, fell on the passengers. (page 106) 

The engineer drove the locomotive over the rails. (page 106) 

He looked up the track. (page 107) 

The DeWitt Clinton created excitement and attracted attention as it went along. 


(page 108) 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise and page 
29 of the Think-and-Do Book review visual clues to vowel sound and syl- 
labication, which also function as clues to accent in two-syllable words. 

You might begin the review by saying, “We know that in two-syllable 
words, the accent may fall on either syllable. Let’s review what we know 
about clues in the spellings of words that can help us determine which syl- 
lable to accent.” 

Write the following columns of words on the board: 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
bonnet invite omitted hampering 
fellow amaze beginner focusing 
totter complaint regretted humorous 
ribbon reveal propelling rivaling 


Have children pronounce the words in the first column, tell which syl- 
lable is accented and what vowel sound they hear in the accented syllable of 
each word. Then have them point out the clue to the accent and vowel 
sound that they see in the words. (Two like consonant letters following the 
first vowel letter are a clue to an accented first syllable and to a short vowel 
sound in that syllable.) 

Use similar procedures with the second column of words, leading pupils 
to recall that two vowel letters together or two vowel letters, one of which 
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is final e, in the last syllable of a word may be a clue to an accented final 
syllable and a long vowel sound in that syllable. 

With the third column of words, have the words pronounced and the root 
words identified. Ask children which syllable of the root word is accented, 
what vowel sound they hear in the accented syllable, and what clue to accent 
they see in the words. (Two like consonant letters before an ending or a 
suffix are a clue to an accented final syllable in the root word and to a short 
vowel sound in that syllable.) 

With the fourth column of words, have the words pronounced and the 
root words identified. Ask, “Is the last syllable of each of these root words 
accented? What vowel sound do you hear in the last syllable of these root 
words? What clue do you see to the schwa sound in an unaccented final 
syllable of these words? [a single consonant letter following a single vowel 
letter before an ending or sufhx|” Then write the words composer, inhaling, 
devoted on the board and ask, “Is the single consonant letter before the 
ending or sufhx in each of these words a clue to the schwa sound in an un- 
accented final syllable of the root word? Which syllable is accented in each 
of these words? What vowel sound do you hear in each accented syllable?” 
Lead pupils to point out that the single consonant letter before the ending 
or suffix in these words is a clue to a dropped final e in an accented final 
syllable of the root word. Then help pupils conclude that a single conso- 
nant letter before an ending or suffix may be a clue to the schwa sound in an 
unaccented final syllable or it may be a clue to a long vowel sound and a 
dropped final e in an accented final syllable of the root word. 

Conclude by writing the following phrases, underlining the italicized 
words: 


buffeting waves threatened the boys remote control of traffic 
made pictures and patterns on paper a cold, repellent manner 

a fusee, or flare, on the railroad track devising signals for safety 
cornfields znvaded by insects labeled exhibits in a museum 


Have pupils read each phrase and note their ability to use visual clues to 
vowel sound and accent in attacking the underlined unknown words. 

Children’s responses to this exercise and to page 29 of the Think-and-Do 
Book may alert you to those pupils who need developmental work in the 
understandings reviewed in this lesson plan. For procedures to use with 
them in a special-help group, see the section “Applying vowel principles to 
words and accented syllables” in the appendix. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 28, 29, and 30. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Children who are reading The Real Book about 
Trains or The Story Behind Great Inventions will be able to tell about other 
famous locomotives. You might also have someone read aloud any of the 
eight exciting stories in The Train That Never Came Back. All except the 
last three are found in The Real Book about Trains, and it would be inter- 
esting for children to compare the different versions. On pages 138 and 139 
of Time for Poetry there are several poems that express the fascination trains 
hold for many people. Read any or all of these to the children. 


Adding to the unit display: Children will want to add pictures of 
other early steam locomotives. Several are shown in the pamphlet Railroads 
at Work, which is available in quantity from the School and College Service, 
Association of American Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington 
6, D. C. The pictures in this pamphlet and those in the library books may 
inspire some pupils to make models of early engines to add to the unit dis- 
play. Other youngsters may like to reproduce favorite engines in silhouette, 
as Mr. Brown did. (Both Railroads at Work and another pamphlet titled 
Inside Railroading [available from the same source] will be useful in con- 
nection with “Signals for Safety” in the next unit.) 


Farewell to the Boneshaker races 11-119 


New words: exposition Corliss machinery Lucy contraption 
centennial affair postponed fountains million 
innumerable demonstrated trance pistons labeled 
consisted horizontal pedals Humbers spider 


Philadelphia in 1876 was abuzz with excitement over the gigantic Exposition 
being held to celebrate the nation’s one hundredth anniversary. Among the 
eager throng that pressed through Machinery Hall was Johnny King, determined 
to see the powerful Corliss steam engine. But, boylike, he never reached the 
big machine, for he found an exhibit of machines much dearer to his heart— 


bicycles. Johnny's feelings and actions are as real as any modern pre-teen- 
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ager's, and the glimpses of the Centennial Exposition give young readers a 
feeling for the spirit of accomplishment and confidence in future progress that 
characterized our country in 1876. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Recall what important news Mr. Fielding was 
expecting in July 1776, and then comment, “Today’s story takes place a 
hundred years later in the same city in which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed. In 1876 there was a great deal of excitement in Philadelphia 
over the gigantic Centennial Exposition that was being held in the city. 
[Suggest that pupils consult the glossary to clarify the meaning of centennial 
and exposition.|” Do youngsters live in or have they visited a town that 
held a centennial celebration? (If the Think-and-Do Book is available, sug- 
gest that pupils turn for a minute to the picture on page 31 to get some idea 
of the buildings and the crowds that attended the exhibition.) To help 
children visualize something of the size and scope of the Centennial Expo- 
sition, tell them that countries from all over the world sent exhibits to the 
Exposition, that the Fair’s Main Building was the largest building in the 
world, and that a railroad station was built on the grounds of the Exposition 
to handle the crowds of people attending it. Bring out also that the empha- 
sis at the Exposition was on power and machinery—everyone was eager to 
see the latest inventions and to find out what made them work. . 

Then ask, “What do you suppose it would have been like to be in Phila- 
delphia at the time of the Centennial? As you read this story, you'll see and 
hear some of the things that visitors to the Exposition saw and heard. When 
you finish, be ready to tell what you think this story contributes to our 
knowledge of progress in our country.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Suggest that children turn to the picture on page 111 to meet Johnny 
King. Lead them to compare Johnny’s bicycle with modern bicycles, and 
have the story title read—-youngsters are sure to conclude that boneshaker 
refers to the vehicle Johnny is riding. Share their amusement and ask, “Does 
boneshaker sound like a good name for this bicycle? Why?” Then suggest 
that pupils read the story to find out what Johnny saw at the Centennial 
Exposition that he liked even better than his beloved boneshaker. 

Pages 111-119: When children are ready for discussion, invite reactions 
as to what this story contributes to the theme of early adventures in prog- 
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ress. Then ask, “Why do you think this story is called ‘Farewell to the Bone- 
shaker?” The more literal-minded youngsters may reply with the obvious 
—Johnny’s mother said there was never to be another boneshaker in the 
family; encourage them to tell what happened to prompt Mrs. King’s re- 
mark. Other pupils may point out that at the Exposition, Johnny, in effect, 
said farewell to the boneshaker when he ignored this previously beloved 
model for the newer Humber’s Spider. What does that tell pupils about 
Johnny? (Was he interested in the latest inventions?) 

Then lead children to talk over Johnny’s experiences at the Exposition. 
What was Johnny most interested in seeing at first? Can pupils imagine 
themselves in Machinery Hall—what would they see and hear? Youngsters 
will enjoy discussing the different kinds of bicycles in the display, which 
Johnny found so interesting. How did the various models illustrate prog- 
ress in the manufacture of bicycles? How did Johnny feel about Humber’s 
Spider? How did Mr. King feel about his son’s new interest? Someone 
might like to consult the encyclopedia to find out how long Johnny and Mr. 
King had to wait for the appearance of a bicycle on which the front wheel 
had shrunk and the back wheel had grown larger. 

Extending interpretation and perceiving relationships: This story, 
together with pages 32-33 of the Think-and-Do Book, dramatizes the phe- 
nomenal progress that took place in the century following the Declaration 
of Independence. ‘To focus pupils’ attention more specifically on the way 
this story highlights the unit title, recall that life in 1776 was much as it had 
been in 1673. Then ask why the hundred years between 1776 and 1876 are 
often referred to as a period of great progress in our country. Encourage 
children to call upon information they have gained from reading stories in 
previous readers in The New Basic Reading Program and in supplementary 
readers, from social-studies books, and from library books in discussing evi- 
dences of progress between 1776 and 1876. You might wish to guide the 
discussion with such questions as these: What source of power had appeared 
in the late 1700’s? What machines had been invented that used steam power ? 
What improvements had been made in boats? in trains? How did people 
travel in 1776? in 1876? How had our country grown? If pupils are using 
the Think-and-Do Book, you will want to use pages 32-33 immediately as 
a summary for this discussion. These pages, containing pictures that illus- 
trate mechanical progress between 1776 and 1876, furnish an excellent oppor- 
tunity to strengthen children’s ability to perceive relationships between two 
given periods of the historical past. 
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The scope of the foregoing discussion will depend, of course, upon the back- 
grounds of the children in your group. Pupils should not be asked for too 
many historical details. Rather, they should gain from this discussion a gen- 
eral idea of how the many inventions and improvements in communication 
and travel in the century following 1776 affected the growth and develop- 
ment of the United States. 


To conclude, ask, “If the Kings were to visit a modern exposition, what 
inventions might they see that weren’t at the Centennial Exposition in 1876?” 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Comprehending sentence meaning: This exercise is designed to 
strengthen children’s ability to perceive relationships between ideas in com- 
plex sentences. Without introducing grammatical terms, it promotes the 
ability to interpret sentences beginning with dependent clauses, especially 
those beginning with the word as. 


The ability to perceive the relationship between ideas in a complex sentence 1s 
important, since at this level pupils are encountering many such sentences in 
everything they read. Actually, a well-constructed complex sentence, wherein 
the relationship between subordinate and main ideas is logical and immediately 
apparent, is usually easier to interpret than a series of short simple sentences. 
Frequent repetition of the procedures recommended in this exercise, which 
focuses attention on the flow and blending of related ideas within a sentence, 
should dispel the fear that any long sentence is “hard.” At primary levels chil- 
dren were given much help in the interpretation of simple and compound 
sentences. Rather than omit or attempt to delete complex sentences from 
middle-grade reading materials, we must give children specific guidance in 
interpreting increasingly mature sentence patterns. Although the chief pur- 
pose of this guidance is to strengthen pupils ability to interpret what they read 
with ease and dispatch, it will also promote language facility and functional 
grammatical understandings. 


To begin, write these sentences from the story and have them read: 


As eleven-year-old Johnny King started out the back door, his mother called, “Johnny, 
where are you going?” 


As Mr. King walked toward his son, he saw a strange vehicle labeled “Gentleman’s 
Hobby Horse.” 


As Mr. King stood gazing at the exhibit, Johnny turned and saw him. 


Ask pupils to tell in what way these three sentences are alike. For each 
sentence, ask, “How many things happen in this sentence? Do the two 
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actions happen one after the other, or at the same time? What word tells 
you the actions happened at the same time [as|?” 

To emphasize the understanding that an introductory clause cannot stand 
alone as a sentence—that it does not express a complete thought but rather 
a thought that is related to the main part of the sentence, write the follow- 
ing clauses and have them read: 


As Johnny rode down the cobblestone street, 
As Johnny squeezed through the crowd, 
As Johnny gazed at Humber’s Spider, 


Then ask, “Could you put a period after each of these? Would you be satis- 
fied to stop reading after each of these statements? Why not?” Pupils will 
undoubtedly agree that each sounds incomplete; one expects something else 
to follow. Continue, “What little word leads the reader to expect that an- 
_other statement will follow? What does the reader expect the rest of the 
sentence to tell? [what happened at the same time as the action introduced 
by the word as|” Then let various pupils make complete sentences by add- 
ing a main statement to each of the introductory statements or clauses. After 
they have done so, ask again, “When you start to read a sentence in which 
the first part begins with as, what would you expect the last part of the 
sentence to tell?” 

In conclusion, write some other dependent clauses like those given below 
that begin with when, while, because, before, if, and so on. Use procedures 
similar to those suggested in the previous paragraph to strengthen the un- 
derstandings that such words (1) introduce statements that cannot stand 
alone as complete statements, (2) alert the reader that the sentence will con- 
tain at least two ideas, (3) show some kind of relationship (time, cause-effect, 
condition, for example) between the ideas in a sentence. 

Before the family left for the Exposition, 

When Mrs. King saw her injured son, 

After the policeman brought Johnny honea 


Because Johnny had an accident, 
If Johnny had not been caught in the crowd, 


Since page 31 of the Think-and-Do Book checks pupils’ ability to perceive 
time relationships that are expressed in complex sentences, you will want to 
have children use the page immediately after the completion of this exer- 
cise, if possible. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 31 and 32-33. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Ask children whether “Farewell to the Boneshaker” 
reminded them of other exhibitions of new inventions that they have read 
about in the library books. Someone might mention the incident related in 
the last chapter of Thomas Alva Edison: Inventor. On New Year’s Eve, 
1879, Edison pushed the switch that lighted hundreds of electric lights. Invite 
a pupil to read this chapter aloud, for it conveys the wonder and enchant- 
ment that must have been in the minds of those who were there. 

Most inventors become so engrossed in their inventions that they will 
risk life and limb to perfect them. Children who have read Bicycle in the 
Sky (suggested in the bibliography for the new Times and Places) might 
cite examples of this characteristic from the life of Santos-Dumont. If the 
book is available, they might also display pictures that show how much these 
first flying machines resembled bicycles and horseless carriages. Lead pupils 
to conclude that new inventions seem never to be wholly new, but to bor- 
row from ideas and inventions that preceded them. Ask children who are 
reading The Real Book about Inventions to tell about the development of 
the wheel and its importance in the field of invention. 


Extending concepts: The showing of the black-and-white film Drafts- 
men of Dreams: Inventions and People will enable children to see early 
forms of inventions that are not mentioned in the unit. The early models of 
such machines as the typewriter, and of inventions that have never been de- 
veloped will bring chuckles to all. The latter may well start children think- 
ing of the great number of inventions that have never succeeded. You might 
ask, “What kinds of inventions do survive and are continually being im- 
proved? What kinds do you suppose are never accepted?” Help children 
generalize that in order to endure and merit continuous development, an 
invention must either fulfill a practical need or provide some form of enter- 
tainment that people desire and enjoy. You might also mention that an 
invention is often used for different purposes. The bicycle, for example, 
which Americans use primarily for recreation, is one of the chief means of 
transportation in some countries. 

Should this film also arouse interest in the patent system, encourage pupils 
to see what they can discover about it in the encyclopedia. In light of their 
findings and the information in the film, they will be able to discuss the 
statement of Abraham Lincoln with which the film closes: “The patent sys- 
tem added the fuel of interest to the fire of genius.” 
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Newfangled Notions paces 120-130 


New words: newfangled Nan Marshall booth stitches 
Jimmie implored gingerly ruefully posthaste 
century elm livery riddle bureau 
mackintoshes 





Opinions on the telephone on display at the County Fair were varied—some 
people heralded Bells newfangled machine as one of the most remarkable 
inventions of the century; others scoffed at the prospect of its ever being useful. 
Mrs. Marshail, for one, was sure that this new machine was not dependable, 
but she was willing to see whether it could be used to get an important message 
to her son Jimmie. Despite an electrical storm, Jimmie was reached and the 
telephone proved its usefulness. By showing the way in which the first tele- 
phones affected the daily lives of people in the 1890's, this story, like the other 
stories in this unit, takes the young reader beyond the mere facts of history 
and offers him an opportunity to identify himself with story characters who 
experience some of the firsts of American history. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Comment that the setting of this story is also 
a fair—a county fair in the 1890’s. How would a county fair compare with 
the Centennial Exposition? Comment that there was a new machine to be 
shown that year at the County Fair—an invention that had been exhibited 
at the Centennial and was becoming popular by the 1890’s, although some 
people still thought it was just one of those __________ (have the story title 
read). Ask pupils what is meant by “newfangled notions” and what attitude 
toward new inventions or ideas it suggests. (Youngsters may want to check 
the meaning of newfangled in the glossary.) Then comment, “Some people 
were skeptical about the new invention at the fair, too, but it proved its 
worth by helping solve a very important problem.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


After pupils have turned to the story, call attention to the illustrations on 


pages 120 and 121. Introduce Mrs. Marshall, Nan Marshall, and Mrs. Dana,. 
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and then encourage children to comment on what the pictures lead them 
to anticipate about the situation at the beginning of the story. Suggest, “Read 
the story to find out what Nan Marshall’s problem was and how the tele- 
phone saved the day for her. As you read, look for information about early 
telephones and peoples’ attitudes toward them.” 

Pages 120-130: After silent reading, check on pupils’ ability to state inde- 
pendently the main ideas in the story by asking, “What was Nan’s prob- 
lem? How did the telephone help her win a prize at the County Fair?” 
Suggest that in their answers, children first tell about Nan’s problem and 
then in a few brief sentences explain how the problem was solved. After 
several pupils have responded to the questions, let the class decide which 
answers most clearly and concisely summarize the story events. Then ask, 
“What story character deserves almost as much credit as the telephone for 
helping Nan win the prize? Why? How might Jimmie be called a good 
detective ?” 

To focus attention on the telephone conversation, ask pupils to describe 
the early telephone in the story and to explain the procedure that was nec- 
essary to talk from the fairground to the Town Hall. What was Jimmie’s 
first reaction when he was called to the telephone? What difficulties did 
Mr. Dana and Jimmie have in making themselves heard? Pupils will surely 
want to try oral interpretation of Mr. Dana’s and Jimmie’s remarks. En- 
courage them to use their imaginations in adding appropriate gestures and 
facial expressions to the oral reading. Invite children also to tell what parts 
of the story they found most humorous and to read their favorite passages 
aloud. Which parts of the story might not have been so amusing to people 
of the 1890’s? 

Then lead youngsters to discuss the attitudes toward early telephones 
brought out in the story. How did the women’s attitudes differ from the 
men’s? Encourage children to reread parts of the story that illustrate the 
women’s skeptical attitude toward the telephone and the men’s interest in 
it. How did Nan’s attitude change? 

Of those interested in the new telephone, Mr. Dana was undoubtedly the 
most enthusiastic and optimistic. Call attention to his remark, “In a few 
years there'll be a telephone in every house. It is one of the most remark- 
able inventions of the century” and ask children to suggest ways in which 
the telephone has proved to be a remarkable invention. Some youngsters 
may express interest in the first part of Mr. Dana’s statement—“. . . there'll 
be a telephone in every house.” Comment that the pictograph on page 35 
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of the Think-and-Do Book shows how the number of telephones increased 
in Chicago over a fifty-year period. Other youngsters may want to consult 
The World Almanac to find out how many telephones are in use in the 
United States today. (This information can also be found in The World 
Book and in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.) 


Extending interpretation: This story provides a natural lead into a dis- 
cussion of the progress that inevitably follows the first appearance of a suc- 
cessful, though crude, invention and the change in people’s attitudes as the 
invention is more widely used. To begin, recall the attitude of Mrs. Dana 
and Mrs. Marshall toward the newfangled telephone. Is this skeptical atti- 
tude toward new inventions and innovations fairly typical? Ask pupils to 
give examples from other stories and from library books to support their 
opinions. Children who are reading Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone will 
certainly want to tell some of the difficulties Bell had in convincing people 
that the telephone would ever prove really useful. Then encourage children 
to mention other ideas and inventions that people at one time or another 
have regarded as newfangled. What attitudes do people have toward these 
same ideas and machines today? Why do people’s attitudes toward new in- 
ventions usually change from skepticism, even ridicule, to acceptance and 
enthusiasm’? Among other reasons, pupils will probably mention that early, 
crude models of inventions are quickly improved, and you will want to lead 
children to compare the telephone described in this story and other early 
telephones they have seen or read about with modern telephones. (Pupils 
will enjoy using page 34 of the Think-and-Do Book immediately following 
this discussion. With pictures and text, the page traces the development of 
the telephone since 1876.) 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Recognizing plot structure: The construction of this story presents an 
opportunity to strengthen ability to interpret a plot in which there is simul- 
taneous action. ‘To begin, ask pupils to look through the story and decide 
how it could be divided into parts on the basis of the settings where the 
action takes place. As each scene is suggested, write it on the board (The 
County Fair, The Town Hall, The Marshalls Home, The County Fair). 
Point to the first two scenes and ask, “Do the events in the Town Hall take 
place right after the Danas’ and the Marshalls’ experiences at the County 
Fair?” Lead children to note that the action at the fair and at the Town 
Hall took place at the same time. To point up this simultaneous action, sug- 
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gest that pupils skim pages 126, 127, and the first five paragraphs of page 
128 and tell what was happening at the fairground at the same time as the 
action on these pages. What had been happening at the fairground as Jim- 
mie drove back to town? What had taken place at the fair just before 
Jimmie saw the man waving at him? and so on. (Pupils will also want to 
skim the first part of the story before they trace the simultaneous action.) 

To point up the writing technique used to introduce simultaneous action, 
recall that the word as in a statement at the beginning of a sentence leads 
the reader to expect the rest of the sentence to tell what happened at the 
same time as the action introduced by the word as. Then comment that 
authors also use words that tell us that what we are about to read is taking 
place at the same time as other events in the story. Ask children to find 
such a word on page 162 (meanwhile), and encourage them to mention other 
words that might cue a reader to simultaneous action—in the meantime, 
at the same time, while, during, and so on. 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: Your analysis of 
pupils’ responses to the preceding exercise, together with your evaluation of 
their responses during discussions of other stories, may alert you to children 
who have difficulty identifying the parts of a story and recognizing simul- 
taneous action. You will want to organize these pupils in a special-help 
group and use the procedures suggested under “Recognizing story problem 
and plot structure” in the appendix at the back of this Guidebook. 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise, together 
with page 36 of the Think-and-Do Book, gives children practice in identify- 
ing root words in derived forms of words and emphasizes the understanding 
that it is meaning not visual form that determines whether or not words are 
formed from a common root word. Certain generalizations that assist pupils 
in spelling as well as in word attack are reviewed. 

Begin by writing the following columns on the board: 


(1) (2) (3) 
survival glorious admirable 
achievement employment mysterious 
changeable babyish colonial 


Have the root words identified in each column of words and write each root 
word to the left of the derived form. With the first column, ask pupils to 
tell why final e was dropped in one derived form and not in the others. 
— (Final e is usually dropped before a suffix or ending that begins with a 
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vowel letter. Final e is retained in such words as changeable or serviceable 
to keep the “soft” sound of g or c.) With the second column, ask why y 
was changed to 7 in one derived form and not in the others. (When the letter 
y is preceded by a consonant letter, usually the y is changed to z before an 
ending or suffix. The letter y is retained before endings or suffixes that begin 
with 7, as in babyish, to avoid a double 7 in words.) With the third column, 
have pupils note the dropped e in admirable and the change of y to 7 in 
mysterious and colonial. Then ask which syllable is accented in each root 
word, in each derived form, and mark the accented syllables. Point out that 
the accent heard in a root word may shift to a different syllable in the de- 
rived form and lead pupils to note how the shift in accent affects vowel 
sounds (for example, the letter z in admire stands for a long 7 sound but in 
the derived form admirable it represents the schwa sound). 

Next, write the following sentences on the board and have them read. 
The inventor worked furiously against time. 


The furry kitten scampered around the room. 
The fair was the scene of furious activity. 


oa 


Ask, “Which two derived words in these sentences are formed from the 
same root word? What is the root word? What do the sentences mean?” 
Continue, “Why isn’t the word furry related to the words furiously and 
furious?” Bring out that furry is not formed from the root word fury and 
emphasize the understanding that meaning not visual form determines 
whether or not words are formed from a common root word. Use similar 
procedures with the following groups of words: 


lawn unrested maddening server 
lawless restfully madam servant 
unlawful interest madness observe 


In conclusion, lead pupils to note how two new words in today’s story 
(century, posthaste) are related in meaning to words they have learned pre- 
viously. Write century and centennial. Ask, “What does each of these words 
mean? How are they related in meaning? [both have something to do 
with one hundred years|” Next, write post and recall its meaning as used 
in the story “Sent by Mail.” Beside it write the word posthaste and discuss 
its meaning. Why does the root post when combined with the root haste 
make a word that means “in great haste”? (with the haste of the post) Can 
pupils guess when the word posthaste came into use in our country? 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 34, 35, and 36. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: The telephone in “Newfangled Notions” was the 
result of many years of experimentation by Mr. Bell and his friend Mr. 
Watson. Ask pupils who have read Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone to tell 
why Mr. Watson was so essential to Mr. Bell’s experiments. Be sure to have 
someone read pages 178-179 with the climactic last sentence. Then suggest 
that children compare this story of the invention of the telephone with the 
factual accounts given in The Real Book about Inventions (pages 135-136) 
and The Story Behind Great Inventions (chapter 7). 


Visiting a museum: If there is a museum in your area that features ex- 
hibits devoted to early models of inventions, a class trip will prove instruc- 
tional and entertaining. Try to obtain beforehand a brochure of the exhibits 
to aid pupils in deciding which ones they wish to see. After the trip, they 
can compare these exhibits with those they have read about in which the 
same inventions were presented to the public for the first time. 


Independent supplementary reading: Frequently ask pupils what 
stories they have read in other readers that describe early adventures in prog- 
ress. Encourage them to discuss the selections not only on the basis of the 
events but on the basis of the traits and reactions of the story characters as 
well. 


The Horseless Carriage paces 131-142 


New words: Terry Randall Kokomo Haynes Atlantic 
retired Apperson limits ingenuity patriotic 
mildly Paris Michigan Hollins No. dray 
gears traction ancestors deputy inalienable 
liberty fogies perspiration authority sentence 
twirl poetry Godlike stylish accomplishment 


Perhaps no other single invention has wrought more changes in our mode 
of living than the automobile. Yet many of us forget that the gasoline-powered 
car, which we all take for granted, is little more than sixty years old. This 
delightful story takes the reader back to 1894 in Kokomo, Indiana, where on 
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the Fourth of July Mr. Haynes proved to the incredulous townspeople that the 
horseless carriage was more than an idle dream. Most pre-teen-agers will 
sense that this is more than just an interesting story about one early model of 
the horseless carriage: it dramatizes conflicting attitudes toward progress. 
Mr. Haynes, one of America’s pioneers in the automobile industry, typifies the 
enterprising spirit that made the nineteenth century an era of phenomenal 
mechanical progress. Mr. Randall, who believed that after 1894 no further 
mechanical progress was possible, typifies the skepticism and ridicule that most 


early adventurers in progress faced. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: Be- 
fore introducing the story theme, you might take a minute to remind pupils 
how they can apply the understandings about derived forms that were re- 
viewed in the previous lesson plan. Write the words patriotic, perspiration, 
poetry, stylish, accomplishment, explain that they are in today’s story, and 
have them pronounced. From what root word is each derived? (Write the 
roots.) What does each derived form mean? Can pupils use each in a 
sentence? Which root words were changed before the suffix was added? 
How? Then have each root word and its derived form pronounced again, 
and ask pupils in which derived forms the pronunciation of the root word 
changes because of a shift in accent (patriotic, perspiration). 

To help pupils anticipate the story theme, call attention to the title .and 
to the picture on page 139. What early adventure in progress do they sug- 
gest? Invite children who have seen or read about models of early automo- 
biles to describe them. Continue, “Why were the first automobiles called 
horseless carriages? Was the gas-powered automobile invented before the 
telephone? What'do you suppose most people thought of these queer-look- 
ing contraptions at first?” Comment that these are some of the things that 
pupils will find out in this story about one of the first horseless carriages. 
Mention, also, that they will meet young Terry Randall, who played an 
important part in helping a man prove to the people of Kokomo, Indiana, 
that a gas-powered vehicle was not just an impossible notion. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 131-142: After silent reading, ask what important inventions pre- 
ceded the automobile and in what year this story took place. Then encourage 
pupils to summarize and react to story events by asking such questions as 
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these: Why was Mr. Haynes convinced that a horseless carriage was a 
much needed invention? How do you know that he was not the first to 
work on one? How did he go about making one? What difhculties did he 
encounter? How did Mr. Randall react to the idea of a horseless carriage? 
Mr. Hollins? Some of the townspeople? Terry’s teacher? What part did 
Terry play in the trial run of the buggymobile? (Why did some people sug- 
gest that Mr. Haynes’ invention be called a buggymobile? What does modile 
mean?) Why was Mr. Randall’s Fourth of July speech never finished? 
How had Mr. Randall’s attitude toward the horseless carriage changed by 
the end of the story? What other story characters that you have read about 
recently does he remind you of? In what ways? 

To check pupils’ ability to follow the rather intricate plot structure of 
this story (you will want to note especially the responses of children who 
are receiving special help in recognizing plot structure, as suggested in the 
previous lesson plan), ask such questions as the following: What did you 
find out in the first paragraph of the story? How far did you have to read 
before you discovered whether Terry ever finished his baseball game? What 
is the purpose of the second paragraph, page 131, and pages 132 and 133? 
(They provide background material or exposition necessary for the reader’s 
understanding of story events.) What is the main problem in this story? 
Where did you first discover what it was? When did you first know that 
the problem had been solved? 

In conclusion, ask, “Why do Mr. Haynes and Mr. Apperson deserve to 
be called pioneers? What great industry in America today is the result of 
the efforts and faith of men like them?” Tell pupils that pages 38-39 of the 
Think-and-Do Book tell about Goodyear, another pioneer, whose invention 
greatly speeded the development of the automobile industry. 


Extending interpretation: Recall the date of this story (1894) and ask 
how life in the United States has changed since then because of the inven- 
tion of the automobile. In what ways are pupils’ lives very different from 
Terry’s because of the automobile? What might Mr. Randall have thought 
had he been able to see the automobiles and highways of today? Do you 


suppose he would have thought that modern inventors had gone far enough? 
Why (or why not)? 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Interpreting implied ideas: This story provides many opportunities for 
making inferences and drawing conclusions about character traits, motives, 
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and emotional reactions of story characters. This exercise focuses attention 
on the idea that sound evaluation of a story character depends not only on 
the author’s description of him but also on what the story character himself 
says and does and on other story characters’ reactions to him. 

As you repeat each of the following statements, have pupils decide which 
are true or untrue. Allow ample time for children to challenge one another’s 
responses and to find and read a specific passage or passages from the story 
that justify their opinions. 

1. Mr. Randall felt that during the 1800’s American inventors had not produced as 

many new things as people needed. 


2. Mr. Randall and Mr. Haynes had different attitudes toward progress. 
Terry’s mother was fearful of new things. 


4, Mr. Hollins was unfair not to allow the trial of the horseless carriage to take place 
on the streets of Kokomo. 

5. Mr. Haynes felt that writers of the Declaration of Independence would have sym- 
pathized with his ideas. 

6. Terry’s teacher believed that the highest achievement results from copying the 
work of the good and great. 

7. Not for a moment did Mr. Haynes doubt that his horseless carriage would work. 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis: This exercise introduces 
the suffixes -1on and -ation and further emphasizes the understanding that in 
addition to being meaning units, suffixes also have a grammatical function. 
It also gives pupils practice in identifying root words in derived forms in 
which there is a change in pronunciation and visual form of the root word. 


Rather than attempt to teach all known English suffixes, it is far more feasible 
to stress constantly the understanding that root words are stable meaning units 
in derived forms. Such an awareness on the part of a child who is daily en- 
countering new derived forms promotes a flexibility that fosters independence 
and self-confidence in reading. For example, if a child knows the root word 
decide and understands that meaning determines whether or not words are 
formed from a common root, he is not likely to be intimidated when he meets 
the words decision and decisive in a meaningful context. 


To introduce the sufhxes -1on and -ation, write the following pairs of 
sentences on the board: 


Mr. Haynes liked to invent things. 
Kokomo was proud of Mr. Haynes’ invention. 


Mr. Haynes liked to inform people about new discoveries. 
He had much information about the latest discoveries. 
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Have the first pair of sentences read and ask, “Which of the underlined 
words is the root word? In the second sentence what suffix was added to 
the root word? What does the second sentence mean?” Continue, “In 
which sentence does the underlined word express an action? In which sen- 
tence does the underlined word name something?” Continue similarly with 
the second pair of sentences. Lead pupils to note that when we add -ion 
or -ation to a word that expresses action, we make a new word that names 
something. (If your pupils are familiar with the terms “noun” and “verb,” 
you will, of course, use the terms in pointing out that the suffixes -zon and 
-ation are added to verbs to form nouns.) 

Next, write the root words and the derived forms shown below, indicat- 
ing syllabic divisions (the accent marks are for your convenience only and 
should not be written in the initial presentation): 


com plete’ com ple’ tion ex plore’ ex’ plo ra’ tion 
di rect’ di rec’ tion de clare’ dec’ la ra’ tion 
dis cuss” dis cus’ sion ob serve’ ob’ ser va’ tion 
cel’ e brate cel’ e bra’ tion i mag’ ine i mag’ ina’ tion 


Explain that the suffix -żon has been added to the first four words to make 
the derived forms shown and that -ation has been added to the second four 
root words. Then point to completion and ask, “What letter was dropped 
from the root word when -ion was added? [finale] How did the syllabic 
division of the root word change when -ion was added? [the ¢ goes with the 
suffix -ion to form the final syllable} Which syllable is accented in the root 
word? On which syllable in the derived form do you hear a primary 
accent?” Mark the accented syllables. Continue similarly with direction, 
discussion, and celebration. (With the word celebration, call attention to 
and indicate the secondary accent.) Then ask, “On which syllable do you 
hear a primary accent in the words ending in tion or sion?” Lead pupils 
to note that in each word the next-to-the-last syllable carries a primary accent 
and that in longer words like celebration, there is also a secondary accent 
which occurs on the first (or second) syllable. 

Use similar procedures with the second group of words. Bring out that 
the primary accent falls on the next-to-the-last syllable in the derived forms 
and that there is a secondary accent on the first or second syllable in each 
of these words. 

To give pupils practice in recognizing root words in derived forms in 
which there is a more radical change in the root word than a dropped final e, 
write the following words in a column on the board: permission, satisfaction, 
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decision, provisions, proclamation, composition, division. Explain, “We've 
seen how the accent in root words may change in derived forms. Let’s look 
at these words and note how accent, sounds, and spellings may change.” 
Have children pronounce the first word and tell from what root word per- 
mission is formed. Write permit before permission. Have both words used 
in oral sentences. Continue with satisfy, decide, provide, proclaim, compose, 
divide. In conclusion, emphasize the concept that meaning determines 
whether or not words are formed from a common root. 

Children’s responses to this exercise and to the one on pages 109-110 of 
the previous lesson plan, together with their responses to pages 36 and 40 
of the TAink-and-Do Book, may alert you to youngsters who still need de- 
velopmental work on root words and their derivatives. If so, you will want 
to give them special help, using the procedures recommended in the appen- 
dix under the heading, “Structural analysis.” 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 37, 38-39, and 40. 
EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: This story of the horseless carriage will remind chil- 
dren of Crissy at the Wheel. Ask pupils who have read the book to tell 
in what way Crissy and her father, Mr. Bingham, were much like Terry 
Randall and his mother. (All four had a strong faith in progress.) Ask, 
also, “Why was Mr. Bingham determined to change his business? In what 
way were good salesmen who believed in the horseless carriage important 
to the development of the automobile? How did Crissy help her father?” 
Then suggest that the amusing incident of Crissy’s bet be read aloud. 
Next, ask someone who has read “Harvey and Higgins Incorporated” from 
America Travels to tell how the horseless carriage helped that firm of en- 
terprising young men. The readers of the factual books will also be eager 
to discuss the descriptions of early automobiles found in The Real Book 
about Inventions and The Story Behind Great Inventions. 

If you have a mature group of children, introduce T. S. Eliot’s “And 
now you live dispersed on ribbon roads.” (Scattered is perhaps the simplest 
paraphrasing of dispersed as it is used in the poem.) See whether children 
can supply examples of the situation that the poem describes. They might 
mention such things as the crowds of cars on the highways, the many motels, 
and the numerous trailers. To offset this negative aspect of the situation, 
ask pupils to name the advantages that “ribbon roads” and automobiles pro- 
vide. People who live in lonely places can drive to the city for supplies or 
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for entertainment; city dwellers can get to the country quickly and enjoy 
the woods, mountains, and beaches. Youngsters may also mention drive-in 
theaters, which would not exist were it not for the automobile. 


Perceiving relationships: To help pupils understand why Mr. Randall 
felt that inventions had gone far enough, invite discussion of the great 
progress that had been made by 1894 in inventions mentioned in the pre- 
ceding stories in this unit. Some children might turn to the encyclopedias 
and investigate the growth of the government mail service (to be found 
under the entry “Postal System” or “Post Office”), while others do research 
on the daily newspaper or the railroad. Then, to substantiate Mr. Randall’s 
final statement “. . . that America is always going to be thinking up some- 
thing new,” discuss the progress of these same inventions in the years fol- 
lowing 1894, and suggest that the last story in this unit and all of those in 
the following unit will certainly show that Mr. Randall was right. 


Extending concepts: Floyd Clymer’s book, Those Wonderful Old Auto- 
mobiles, with its amusing pictures will delight any child who is even slightly 
interested in old automobiles. Show a few of the pictures and then place 
the book on the library table so that children may leaf through it at their 
leisure. Children’s encyclopedias also contain many pictures and much in- 
teresting information about early automobiles. Interest thus aroused in 
automobiles of another era might well lead to a fascinating hobby for some 


of the boys. 


From out the Christmas Skies PAGES 143-152 


New words: earphones Peggy chimed Marconi Italy 
Morse Daisy rumor Brant parlor strung 
cranberries aghast Mars carols holy 


“A fancy notion,’ Ed Major scoffed, but Mr. Warren believed that great 
things were going to come from wireless. And something wonderful did 
crackle over the wireless on Christmas Eve in 1906; music was transmitted for 
the first time without wires. The awe that the Warrens felt as they listened 
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dramatizes this event in a way that no historical account could. Although she 
spoke about her father, Peggy Warren's remark “... if you don’t believe in 
anything new, you never get anything better than what you have” not only 
summarizes the spirit of this unit but anticipates the next unit with its man-made 
wonders of the mid-twentieth century. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To give pupils an opportunity to find out 
from the picture and text on the first page, the setting and background of 
this story, introduce the story with only a brief preliminary discussion. Re- 
call how Mr. Haynes felt about the horseless carriage, and how Mr. Dana 
felt about the telephone. Comment, “Mr. Warren in today’s story will re- 
mind you of Mr. Haynes and Mr. Dana, for he, too, was enthusiastic about 
new inventions.” After pupils have read the title in the table of contents, 
explain that this story takes place in 1906. What early adventure in progress 
might the title suggest? Accept all conjectures and then have pupils read 
page 143 to see whether their surmises are correct. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Page 143: As children discuss what they found out about the Warrens, 
briefly talk over the purpose of paragraphs like the first one in this story. 
What part did the picture play in establishing background for the story? 
Then ask youngsters what the name wireless tells them about the device Mr. 
Warren had built. If pupils seem puzzled at this point about what the wire- 
less is, assure them that they will find out more about the invention as they 
finish the story. Ask, “Can you guess what might come ‘from out the 
Christmas skies?” To pique youngsters’ curiosity further, write the last 
sentence from the story—“A miracle that would bring pleasure and benefits 
to the whole world!”—and suggest that children finish the story to find out 
what adventure in progress was described in this way. 

Pages 144-152: After silent reading, mention the unit title and ask, “Do 
you think that adventure is a good word to describe the evening’s happen- 
ings at the Warrens’? Why [or why not]?” Then, to lead youngsters to 
trace the main events, ask, “Why did Mr. Warren want to be at his wireless 
set on Christmas Eve? How did it happen that he was able to be at home 
to hear the important program? How did the Warrens spend the first part 
of Christmas Eve? Why would the Warrens always remember Christmas 
Eve, 1906 as an important date in the progress of our country?” 
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To point up the story characters’ attitudes and feelings, which are espe- 
cially important in this story, ask, “What would Mr. Dana and Mr. Haynes 
have liked about Mr. Warren? How were Mrs. Warren’s and Peggy’s atti- 
tudes toward the wireless different from Nan’s and Mrs. Marshall’s toward 
the telephone? [on page 125 of “Newfangled Notions”| Did Ed Majors 
remind you of characters in preceding stories?” During this discussion, 
encourage children to read passages from several stories that illustrate vary- 
ing attitudes toward progress. (Why is the expression “as up to date as 
George Washington’s hat” a good one to describe a person with old fogy 
ideas?) 

This story brings out the cumulative nature of inventions—the idea dis- 
cussed earlier that few inventions are wholly new; instead, they draw upon 
and develop from previous ideas and inventions and are, in turn, improved 
upon (see “Enjoying literature,” page 105 and “Extending interpretation,” 
page 108 of this Guidebook). Ask children to tell what steps in wireless 
transmitting are traced in this story and what modern invention has grown 
out of the early wireless. Youngsters who have read chapter 10 of The Story 
Behind Great Inventions will want to tell how wireless became radio. 

The warmth of the Warrens’ family relationships and the awe and 
humility they obviously felt as they heard the very first music transmitted 
without wires can perhaps best be brought out through oral interpretation 
of the last part of the story (beginning with the next-to-the-last paragraph 
on page 149). Before pupils read these pages, help them appreciate the 
significance of the historic broadcast by asking, “How did the Warrens feel 
as they listened to the music from Brant Rock? Why do you suppose the 
program seemed like a miracle to people in 1906?” Arouse interest in the 
Think-and-Do Book by commenting that page 41 tells the actual story of 
how this historic program from Brant Rock was presented. 


Extending concepts and evaluating ideas: Recall Peggy’s remark 
... if you don’t believe in anything new, you never get anything better 
than what you have” and obtain several children’s interpretation of the state- 
ment. Do youngsters agree with the remark? How did Mr. Warren show 
that he believed in “something new”? Then ask how the second and third 
paragraphs on page 144 illustrate Mr. Warren’s and Danny’s interest and 
belief in “something better.” What “wonderful things” now come through 
the air? How has Danny’s speculation become reality? 

In conclusion, call attention to the last sentence in the story and ask how 
radio has brought pleasure and benefits to the whole world. 


ce 
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EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving relationships: Discussion of the following questions will 
further strengthen children’s ability to perceive cause-effect relationships, 
particularly those that are dependent on an understanding of time relation- 
ships. The discussion will also help children realize the importance of noting 
details and implied ideas in relating ideas gained from reading several dif- 
ferent stories. 


Do you think many people heard the special program on Christmas Eve, 1906? Why 
(or why not)? 

In what different ways might people in 1906 have heard the news about the wireless 
program? 

Which characters from other stories in this unit might have heard the special wire- 
less program? 


Which of the new ideas and inventions mentioned in this unit might you find in the 
Warrens’ town? How had these inventions changed by 1906? (For example, what 
advancements had been made in mail service? How had trains changed since the 
DeWitt Clinton?) 


Might Mr. and Mrs. Warren have visited the Centennial Exposition? 

Could Danny Warren have seen the inventor of the telegraph he was learning to use? 
(If necessary, remind children that Morse is listed in the glossary.) 

Do you think automobiles were very common by 1906? What makes you think they 
weren't? 

Before the Christmas program in 1906, had the wireless been just a device to tinker 


with, as Mr. Warren did in his spare time? 


Do you think the Warrens thought of the telephone as a newfangled notion? 


Adapting definitions to context: This exercise and page 42 of the 
Think-and-Do Book review the simplest levels of adapting definitions to 
context and focus attention on the more difficult level in which pupils must 
(1) arrive at a general meaning of a word from reading all its definitions, 
and (2) clarify sentence meaning by paraphrasing both the definition of the 
word and the sentence context in which it appears. 


At preceding levels in The New Basic Reading Program, pupils have had 
abundant practice in comprehending definitions, selecting the definition that 
fits a given context, and “tuning” the definition back into context in such a 
way that the total meaning of the sentence becomes clear. The simplest levels 
of difficulty in adapting definitions to context (substituting a definition for the 
unknown word, inflecting words in the definition, transposing the order of 
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words in the definition or in the context) should pose no problems for your 
pupils. However, you may find that some of your pupils need additional prac- 
tice in the more mature level of difficulty, for effectiveness at this level depends 
as much on the child’s ability to think through the total idea as on his com- 
mand of language. 


To begin the review, write the following sentences on the board, under- 
lining the italicized words: 


1. Peggy was aghast at the thought. 
2. The coals smoldered in the fireplace. 
3. The Declaration of Independence states man’s inalienable rights. 


As each sentence is read, have pupils find the underlined word in the 
glossary and restate the sentence, using the appropriate definition instead of 
the underlined word. Then discuss with children what is involved in adapt- 
ing each definition to context. These sentences will provide a quick review 
of the use of (1) substitution, (2) inflectional adaptation, and (3) transpo- 
sition in adapting definitions to context. 

Next, write the following sentences on the board: 


It was rumored that something special was coming over the wireless. 

As Mr. Warren listened to the wireless, he suddenly gestured to his family. 
The two men contracted to do the work in one week. 

The early colonists wanted to be independent. 

In 1673, there were several colonies along the eastern coast. 

Mother invited our relatives to dinner. 


OR err ae 


Have the first sentence read and the underlined word looked up in the glos- 
sary. After children have read the definitions for rumor, say, “Sometimes 
we have to get a general meaning of a word from reading all the definitions 
and then tell in our own words what the sentence means. How would you 
explain what the sentence means without using the word rumored?” En- 
courage several pupils to restate the sentence in their own words and let 
the class decide which restatement of the total idea best clarifies the mean- 
ing of the original sentence. Continue with the other ‘sentences. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 41 and 42. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Recall your earlier discussion of T. S. Eliot’s poem 
and ask, “If automobiles tend to disperse us—to-send us wandering all over 
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the earth—what are the new inventions that tend to keep us at home with 
our families and friends?” If, by chance, “From out the Christmas Skies” 
should be read at the Christmas season, ask if any of the children have 
watched and listened to Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, which is televised each Christmas season. The opera is now avail- 
able in book form. It has been adapted by Frances Frost and beautifully 
illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Even if it is not Christmas time, you might 
obtain the book and read this moving story aloud. 

Allow time for discussion of the library books read during this unit. 
Lead pupils to discuss the part that new inventions play in the fictional books 
and to compare the story characters and situations in these books with those 
in the unit stories. Also give pupils an opportunity to select the books they 
would like to keep on the library table for a while longer. 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


Summarizing the unit: Throughout this unit, pupils have become ac- 
quainted with some of the early inventions and innovations that have sig- 
nificantly altered people’s lives. Primarily, they have become familiar with 
the varied reactions of the people of those times to both the proposal and 
the success of “something new.” It would be well, therefore, to base a sum- 
mary on these two aspects of the unit. 

If children have arranged the display suggested earlier, it will now show 
at a glance the tremendous progress in transportation and communication 
that was made by the early part of the twentieth century. Suggest that chil- 
dren recall the stories they have read in connection with the items in the 
display, or use the story titles in the table of contents for this purpose. As 
pupils recall the stories, write the titles and the time settings on the board. 
Then discuss ideas similar to those suggested below. Encourage children to 
cite passages from the stories and library books when possible to substan- 
tiate their opinions. | 

1. In what way would you say that the main characters in these stories 
were pioneers? How did their pioneering differ from that of the pioneers 
you have read about in the new Days and Deeds and the new Times and 
Places? (If necessary, have children look up the definitions of pioneer in 
their dictionary.) Why do you think both kinds of pioneers were important 
to the development of our country? Would you say there are any pioneers 
in our country today? What makes you think so? What character traits do 
you think a true pioneer possesses ? 
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To help children perceive relationships between the events in this unit 
and those concerning historical events or famous people in earlier books in 
The New Basic Reading Program, recall the general time of the unit “Mov- 
ing Westward” in the new Days and Deeds (1845-1875) and discuss some 
of the things that occurred during this period (the westward movement, the 
Pony Express, the building of the first transcontinental railroad). Also ask 
children to name some of the famous people they read about in More Days 
and Deeds (Franklin, 1706-1790; West, 1738-1820; Chapman, 1774-1847; 
Audubon, 1785-1851; Lee, 1807-1870; Clemens, 1835-1910; Sousa, 1854-1932; 
Amundsen, 1872-1928). Write these on the board with dates. Then discuss 
questions of this type: Between which two events in this unit (“Early Ad- 
ventures in Progress”) did all the events of the unit “Moving Westward” 
take place? The DeWitt Clinton had made its first successful trip fourteen 
years before the time of the unit “Moving Westward.” Why do you suppose 
all the people we read about in that unit traveled by covered wagon instead 
of by train? Which of the famous people we read about in More Days and 
Deeds were living when the DeWitt Clinton made its first trip? Which of 
them might have ridden in an early automobile? Which of them could 
have attended the Centennial Exposition? Could Sousa’s band have broad- 
cast over the radio? Do you think there would have been a large audience 
or a small one? Why? Might it have been possible for Samuel Clemens to 
be interviewed on radio? 

2. Remind children of Mr. Randall’s initial attitude toward the inven- 
tion of the automobile and ask, “After reading this unit, do you think you 
would ever be like Mr. Randall? Name some of the other people in this 
unit who were like Mr. Randall. What would you tell someone who said 
today, as Mr. Randall did, ‘We have gone far enough’? How do most 
people today feel about the inventions we read about in this unit?” Suggest 
that pupils glance through the unit to find statements that reflect people’s 
confidence in the inventive progress of the United States. Peggy Warren’s 
statement, “. .. if you don’t believe in anything new, you never get anything 
better than what you have,” will probably be one of the first ones mentioned. 
Return to it at the end of the discussion and comment, “People have cer- 
tainly kept on believing in new things. The stories in this unit have shown 
us just the beginnings of some of our inventions and how people felt about 
them. The next unit will show us how some of these inventions have been 
improved in recent years and will also tell us about some machines that 
have been developed since the time of ‘Early Adventures in Progress.’ ” 
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Unit 3 
Man-made Wonders 
of Today 


Mr. Randall’s words “‘... America is always going to be thinking up some- 


thing new, ” were indeed prophetic. And perhaps no age group is more 
fascinated by the “something new” in modern machines than pre-teens. The 
selections in this unit center around the sort of modern mechanical wonders 
that many preadolescenits dream of operating—airplanes, a Diesel locomotive, 
a power shovel, a mobile telephone, and a tape recorder. Fast-moving 
stories feature people using modern wonders to solve a variety of problems. 
Factual articles supply a wealth of authentic detail about modern railroading 
and crop dusting. Each selection implies that handling complex, man-made 
wonders calls for more than just pushing a button: skill, quick thinking, and 
regard for safety precautions are important. The three poems in the unit 
reflect the rhythm and spirit of modern machines. 

Since reading done in connection with this unit can be expected to stimulate 
rather than satisfy curiosity about things mechanical, you will want to be ready 
to direct children to a variety of source materials. Slow readers, who often 
have much first-hand knowledge of machinery, should be encouraged to take 
the lead in discussions in which children exchange opinions, ideas, and informa- 
tion about mechanical marvels. 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


As pupils turn to the unit title in the table of contents, recall the com- 
parison of the modern streamlined train pictured here and the early Ameri- 
can train shown on pages 102-103 (see “Introducing the Book and Unit 1”). 
Then encourage discussion of other improvements that have been made in 
the inventions described in Unit 2 and of even more remarkable man-made 


wonders that have appeared in the last fifty years. Ask, “Which of our 
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modern machines seem especially wonderful to you? Do you know how 
they work?” Let the mechanically minded youngsters in the class take the 
lead in answering these questions; their enthusiasm may stimulate all chil- 
dren to contribute ideas. Then ask, “Which of the machines that we have 
been talking about would you like to operate?” Are some youngsters think- 
ing ahead to a vocation that involves operating a man-made wonder ? 


When children have found the unit title page, page 153, encourage dis- 
cussion of the illustration and ask what knowledge and special skills one 
needs to fly an airplane. What characteristics should a pilot have? What 
skills are needed to run some of the other machines that have been men- 
tioned? Then read through the titles of the unit selections in the table of 
contents with children, discussing what man-made wonders will probably be 
featured. Comment that the man-made wonders are used to solve some un- 
usual problems and that the people who operate the modern machines display 
a good deal of courage and skill. Since the pictures that accompany the poems 
in this unit are particularly delightful and help establish the mood and tone 
of the poems, call attention to them and encourage brief comments on the 
images of sight and sound that each picture arouses. In conclusion, call 
attention to the reading materials that you have collected. Perhaps the 
books, pamphlets, and source materials will remind pupils of selections from 
their own libraries that they would like to share with their classmates. 


Trials of a TriO races 154-166 


New words: 


trio cue strumming chords guitar accordion 
audition mellow nevertheless session sufficient 
merit sung muff gust depressed disclosing 
reels device phonograph dubbed consulting 
apparatus plugging outlet melody blurring 
situation available momentary sensation 

rhythmic relieved 





For months David and Ted Archer and Casey Bowman had practiced and 
polished their musical number in preparation for their audition at the local 
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radio station. Then catastrophe struck—Casey broke his leg. To David 
and Ted that meant abandoning all their hopes of the trio’s ever appearing 
on a talent show. But with the help of Mr. Archer and that fascinating modern 
invention, the tape recorder, the audition was held with Casey participating— 
on tape. Marvelous as the tape recorder was, young readers will recognize 
that its successful use depended on the skill and patience of the story characters. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background and anticipating vocabulary needs: Be- 
fore building background for the story, take time to help pupils apply what 
they have learned about root words and their derived forms to some of the 
new words in today’s story. Write the following phrases, underlining the 
italicized words, and have the phrases read: “explained the situation,” “your 
singer will be available,’ “momentary sensation of panic,” and “rhythmic 
beat.” Then call attention to each underlined word and ask, “From what 
root word is this word formed? [Write the root above the derived form.] 
What suffix was added to make a new word? Was the root changed before 
the suffix was added? How? What does the phrase mean?” Have each root 
and its derived form pronounced again and ask pupils to tell where the pri- 
mary accent occurs in each. 

To introduce the story, ask those children who play a musical instrument 
or participate in a chorus or in an instrumental-vocal group to describe 
briefly some group performance in which they have appeared. Then com- 
ment that the first story in this unit is about some boys who had formed a 
musical trio and were practicing for an important performance. Let pupils 
tell what they think a trio is and suggest that they check the meaning of the 
word in the glossary. Then ask someone who has indicated that he has par- 
ticipated in a group performance, “How would you feel if two days before 
a big performance something happened to one of the important members 
of your group? Just such an unfortunate thing happened to the trio in this 
story. I think you'll agree with one of the boys in the story that the solu- 
tion to the problem was ‘A mighty clever idea!’” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Call attention to the picture on page 154 and identify the members of the 
trio (from left to right) as Casey Bowman and the twins, David and Ted 
Archer. Can pupils infer from the picture what part each boy takes in the 
trio? After the story title has been read, ask children to explain the mean- 
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ing of trials and what the word leads them to anticipate about the story 
(losing a member at the last minute apparently isn’t the only trouble the trio 
encounters). Suggest that, as they read, pupils mentally note or jot down 


the trials that beset the boys’ trio. 


Pages 154-166: When they have finished reading silently, children will 
want to tell how the trio was able to perform at the audition despite Casey’s 
absence. To encourage all children to identify themselves with the story 
characters, suggest that pupils imagine that they are the boys and tell what 
problems worried them and how these problems were solved. List the prob- 
lems on the board in question form as suggested below, and let various indi- 
viduals take turns answering each question: 


How can we audition without Casey? 

How can we use a tape recorder if a phonograph record of the act won’t be accepted? 
Will the recording Casey made at the hospital sound all right? 

Can Dad dub in Casey’s voice at the right moment while we play our instruments? 
Will the program director accept the tape recording as part of the trio? 

Will the audition be a success? 


To point up the varying emotional reactions of the boys in the story, ask 
such questions as “How did Ted and David and Casey feel about being asked 
to audition? How did the twins feel when they heard about Casey’s broken 
leg? How did Casey feel?” Call attention to the last paragraph on page 
159 and ask whether pupils have ever felt the way Ted did—excited one 
minute about a good idea and in the next instant worried and doubtful about 
it. Children who have been in performances of any kind will enjoy compar- 
ing their feelings with the boys’ during the practice sessions and at the studio. 

Children will of course want to talk over what they learned about the tape 
recorder or tell about their own experiences with one. During the discussion, 
ask why this story is a good one to include in a unit about man-made won- 
ders of today. Why was a tape recorder especially good for the twins’ pur- 
pose (the sound of Casey’s voice was reproduced faithfully, the tape did not 
become blurred during the many practices, and so on)? What other uses can 
pupils think of for a tape recorder? If a tape recorder is available, arrange 
to have children examine it and, if possible, plan a recording session. 


Extending interpretation: This story clearly illustrates that no modern 
machine is any better than the person who runs it. To emphasize this idea, 
ask, “What was the most crucial problem in the operation of the tape re- 
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corder? Why was the dubbing in of Casey’s voice a difficult thing to do? 
How might this story have been different if Mr. Archer had not known how 
to operate a tape recorder very well? if Mr. Archer and the twins had not 
practiced the dubbing in many times?” ‘Then encourage children to tell 
about times when they (or someone they know) tried to use a modern inven- 
tion or machine without first finding out how to operate it correctly. During 
the discussion, lead pupils to generalize that (1) even the most wonderful 
machines may be useless unless one knows how to operate them and (2) it 
requires skill and often patience to operate modern machines successfully. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Organizing ideas for the purpose of remembering: To interpret this 
story fully, the reader must be aware not only of time sequence but of the 
relationship between the time when certain events occurred and the actions 
and reactions of story characters. 


In addition to helping pupils organize and remember ideas, frequent use of 
the procedures recommended in this exercise will alert children to the im- 
portance of words and phrases that indicate the passage of time and show 
various time relationships. A reader may be vaguely aware that story events 
cover a relatively short or long period of time without noting or understanding 
time sequence within a story. Furthermore, as in this story, unless the reader 
is alert to time phrases, he will find the story characters’ actions, motives, and 
reactions that are influenced or directly caused by the timing of certain events 
incomprehensible. 


Lead children to recall on what day the story started, and ask such ques- 
tions as the following to bring out the relationship between time and the 
characters’ actions and reactions: “Why were the boys practicing so deter- 
minedly on Wednesday and Thursday? Why were David and Ted not only 
sorry but dejected and dismayed by the news that Casey had broken his 
leg? Why did the twins and Mr. Archer have to use every spare moment 
to perfect the dubbing in? Why did the boys feel momentary panic before 
the audition? How did. they feel later and why?” Then suggest that since 
time was so important to the trio, it would be interesting to look through 
the story noting clues that tell when the story events took place. As chil- 
dren mention each time phrase, write it on the board. Then ask, “What 
happened then? Where did the action take place? What should I write 
that will help us remember what happened?” You will want to encourage 
those pupils who are receiving special help in perceiving relationships to 
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take the lead in completing the list of time phrases and cue words. The 
completed list may resemble the following: 


Wednesday—practice session 

Last Monday—letter 

After school Thursday—practice session 

Later—Casey’s accident 

Early the next morning—phone call to Casey 

That afternoon—tape recorder, recording made at the hospital, dubbing-in trials 
begun 

That evening after dinner—dubbing-in practice. 

Early on Saturday morning—“trio” rehearsal 

Then—audition 

Three weeks from next Thursday—talent show 


In conclusion, have the story retold from memory using the “when” and 
“what happened” clues as a guide. Then erase the latter cue words and 
have the story retold from just the time phrases. You will want to note care- 
fully pupils’ errors on page 43 of the TAink-and-Do Book, which checks 
ability to apply the thinking skills emphasized in this exercise. Responses 
on the page involve telling where and when statements were made or might 
have been made by one of the characters in “Trials of a Trio.” 


Perceiving size relationships: This exercise, together with page 45 of 
the Think-and-Do Book, strengthens pupils’ ability to determine approxi- 
mate size from dictionary or glossary pictures and diagrams. To begin, call 
attention to the following entries in the glossary for the new People and 
Progress: anvil, chewink, clarinet, hedgehog, mole. Why do dictionaries and 
glossaries sometimes include a picture with an entry? How do the pictures 
for anvil, chewink, clarinet, hedgehog, and mole help clarify the meanings of 
these words? Is a chewink as large as a hedgehog? as a mole? How does 
the glossary help answer these questions? Although no specific measure- 
ments are given for anvil and clarinet, how can the pictures that accompany 
these entries help the reader estimate the size of an anvil and a clarinet? Can 
one always rely on a picture alone to help him understand the meaning of a 
word? Why not? In conclusion, encourage pupils to look through their dic- 
tionaries and other textbook glossaries that include pictures and discuss the 
various ways in which size is indicated. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 43, 44, and 45. Page 44, which intro- 
duces another modern wonder in the field of communication, checks ability 
to perceive analogous relationships. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 
Enjoying literature: Although the young hero of Oliver Sounds Off! 


doesn’t work with tape recorders, he does experiment with sound. If you 
read aloud the description of Oliver’s first experiments with his “talking 
book” idea, this will be enough to interest many children in reading the 
whole book. Then suggest that pupils turn to the bibliography to find other 
books that they think may interest them. Explain that there are two kinds 
of books listed—fictional books such as Oliver Sounds Off! and factual ones 
that tell how some of our modern machines work. Mention the fictional 
books (Mining the Iron Mask, Rod, the Sky Lad, Bulldozer, Oliver Sounds 
Off! and The Light at Tern Rock) and suggest that, although many of these 
have boys as their main characters, the girls will like them, too—especially 
the last three. Brief annotations for most of the library books suggested in 
this unit can be found in the Children’s Catalog or its supplement. 


Extending ideas gained from reading: After reading of the trio’s audi- 
tion and anticipated radio appearance, the children might like to present 
another musical program of the type described earlier (“Martha Wasn’t 
Musical”). You might suggest that this time they combine their talents as 
Ted, David, and Casey did, and perform in groups of two, three, or four. 
Again, the friendly, cohesive quality of music will be demonstrated as each 
young performer donates and blends his particular talent in coöperation with 
his group. This opportunity to form a trio or quartet may encourage many 
pupils to participate, since youngsters who shy away from a solo perform- 
ance often forget their timidity in the glow of self-confidence that comes with 
being an integral part of a group. If a tape recorder is available, pupils may 
wish to record the program, and certainly they will want to try dubbing in 
one of the parts as Mr. Archer did. 


Independent supplementary reading: Throughout this unit, draw on 
pupils’ reading of the selections from other readers for additional stories or 
facts about modern wonders. Before children recall some of these stories, 
suggest that they decide in what way the ideas can be organized so that they 
will be most easily remembered. Remind pupils that the way in which they 
organized the ideas in “Trials of a Trio,” for example, is one method that 
might be used. Also mention some of the other methods that children have 
applied to stories in The New Basic Reading Program. (See the heading 
“Summarizing and organizing ideas for the purpose of remembering” in the 
Index at the back of this and preceding Guidebooks.) 
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Pd Like to Be a Lighthouse race 167 





This short poem, expressing a child's wish to be a lighthouse, conveys a 
feeling of security and stability in a world of potential storm and stress. At 
the same time, by some illusive magic, it conjures up exciting imagery of stormy 
seas and treacherous rocks and shoals. It is a trenchant example of the force 
of understatement—of the power of poetry to imply more than it says. Most 
young readers will sense and be moved by the tranquillity of the poem—by 
its quiet strength. And whether or not children can exactly express their reac- 
tions, they, like the poet, may be set to dreaming by the prospect of the solitary 
lighthouse that keeps its eye on everything that sails its patch of sea. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Comment that the next selection is a poem 
about a man-made wonder that has long served as a guide and a lifesaver for 
those who sail the seas. It is not a modern invention, though it has been 
modernized in many ways with electricity, radio, and even radar. Its beacon 
warns ships away from dangerous rocks and helps guide them into port. 
After pupils have inferred that a lighthouse is the subject of the poem, have 
them turn to page 167, and encourage comments about the picture. What 
dominates the scene? By emphasizing the lighthouse with its penetrating 
beams and by softening or blurring other picture details, what does the artist 
suggest? How does looking at the picture make one feel? What sights and 
sounds does it bring to mind? Then comment that just as the picture sug- 
gests more than is actually there, so can this short poem arouse in its readers 
thoughts and images that go way beyond its eight short lines. Invite pupils 
to read it over silently a time or two, and ask them to be ready to tell not 
only what the poem says but what it makes them see and hear. 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


Page 167: You may expect many varying reactions to this poem. Some 
responses may reflect little more than a literal interpretation of its meaning. 
Others may reveal that imaginations have been stirred and emotions have 
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been touched. To stimulate some sharing of reactions, encourage different 
individuals to tell what reading the poem made them see and hear. It will 
be interesting to note how many pupils extended their imagery to include 
stormy nights at sea when the pounding waves, the shouts of worried mari- 
ners, the wail of a foghorn make the steady sweep of the silent lighthouse 
beacon seem doubly comforting. Note, too, which youngsters voluntarily 
contribute comments on how the poem makes them feel. 


Poetry, perhaps more than any other form of writing has the power to move 
the reader or listener deeply. However, expressions of emotional reactions 
should never be demanded of chidren but should always be welcomed warmly. 
Sometimes the child who feels deeply about a poem finds it difficult to express 
his reactions in words or for personal reasons may prefer not to do so. 


While interest is high and imaginations are aflame, you might comment 
that poetry, more than any other literary form, has this power to take the 
reader or the listener beyond the actual words on the page. Children might 
consider for a moment how Emerson’s remark, “Poetry teaches the enormous 
force of a few words,” applies to this poem. 


Oral interpretation: Remind youngsters that full enjoyment and under- 
standing of poetry come from hearing it read aloud. If the reader has caught 
the prevailing mood of serenity and strength that the poet felt on seeing a 
lighthouse, he should have little difficulty in projecting that mood in his oral 
reading. Call attention to the absence of punctuation at the end of lines 1, 
3, 4, 5, and 7, which helps us remember not to drop our voices at the end 
of those lines and points up the flow of ideas within the poem. You will want 
to make sure that as many pupils as so desire have a chance to read the 
poem aloud. Probably before they are aware of it, many will find themselves 
repeating the poem without recourse to the book. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Extending concepts: The appearance of a lighthouse gives little hint of 
the machinery and the work required to make it such a reliable friend to 
ships at sea. Most children have never had an opportunity to see the inside 
of a lighthouse, but they will receive almost as much enjoyment from view- 
ing the activities of a young boy as he helps his father, a lighthouse keeper, 
in the color film The Lighthouse. Before showing the film, let the children 
tell what they would expect to find inside a lighthouse and what things 
they think must be done to keep the light working. Afterwards, discuss how 
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pupils’ impressions of a lighthouse may have changed, what they saw that 
they hadn’t expected to find in a lighthouse, and the various kinds of work 
a lighthouse keeper must be able to do. Then show the film again to clear 
up any points on which there may have been disagreement. During scenes 
in which the lighthouse is shown in the distance, ask the children if it makes 
them think of Rachel Field’s poem. 


Should you find it impossible to show all the films recommended for use with 
this unit, select those that you feel are best suited to the needs of your pupils. 
The Lighthouse, for example, will probably be one of these, since lighthouses 
are not generally within the realm of children’s personal experience. Following 
the reading of the poem, this nontechnical film, with its lovely coastal scenery, 
seems far more appropriate and desirable than reference reading, though the 
latter may well be the natural outcome of a showing of the film. If, on 
the other hand, there is a lighthouse in your vicinity, to which a visit can be 
arranged, the film may logically be omitted. 


Enjoying literature: To be a lighthouse in the midst of a faraway sea 
sounds highly exciting and rewarding. However, to the keeper of the light 
it also means leading a lonely, monotonous, and sometimes dangerous life. 
Allow time for those children who have been reading The Light at Tern 
Rock to discuss this fact as well as the questions “What might have hap- 
pened if Aunt Marthy had gone into the sulks and rages as Ronnie did? 
What excuses were there for Byron Flagg’s lying to Aunt Marthy? What 
made Ronnie change his attitude at the end of the story?” A discussion of 
this type is certain to interest others in reading the book. 


Coast Guard to the Rescue pacts 168-173 


New words: Brewster spine starboard lieutenant Sprong 
Hudson shuttling barges mechanic inlet 
acknowledged crest capsized smacked severity 
contact deftly hull victims buffeting 
application notify 


Youngsters who have longed for and achieved some fond desire will under- 
stand Jim Brewster's pride in being a copilot of a Coast Guard patro! plane. 
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What began as a routine flight for Jim suddenly became an urgent rescue 
mission to save two boys whose small sailboat had capsized. The maneuvers 
necessary to land the seaplane on the choppy, treacherous waves and the 
tense, breath-taking rescue make absorbing reading. The skill and dexterity 
with which the men of the Coast Guard handled the plane and rescued the 
exhausted boys subtly points up the idea that the ability to use many modern 
machines and inventions is dependent on careful training and much practice, 


as well as on certain character traits. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Suggest that children find the title of the 
story in the table of contents and encourage speculation about the nature of 
a Coast Guard rescue. This brief discussion is sure to arouse interest in the 
activities of the Coast Guard, and you might comment that pupils will have 
an opportunity later on to find out more about the organization. 

Then call attention to the picture on page 168, and ask what kind of rescue 
it suggests. Comment that the seaplane is shown flying over the world’s 
busiest harbor, and, if necessary, explain that this is the New York City 
harbor. Ask, “What problems might be involved in a rescue at sea? What 
modern equipment might be used?” Then suggest that youngsters read the 
story to find out how the rescue was made. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 168-173: After silent reading, let pupils share their reactions to the 
thrilling rescue. Comment that the last sentence reminded you of the ex- 
pression “It’s all in a day’s work.” Suggest the paraphrasing “It’s all in a 
morning’s work” and encourage pupils to tell what this expression tells 
about the work of the Coast Guard and the attitude of the men toward their 
work. To further point up the versatility of the Coast Guard crew, ask, 
“What different kinds of skills did the coastguardmen use in saving the 
lives of the two boys? [skill in landing the plane on the rough sea, in toss- 
ing the life preserver accurately, in giving needed first aid, in sending and 
receiving messages by radio, and so on| What makes you think that these 
coastguardmen were used to difficult, dangerous tasks? Why was a rescue 
by air the only workable way to save the two boys?” Through discussion of 
the character traits displayed by Jim Brewster and Lieutenant Sprong, lead 
children to mention the qualities that members of the Coast Guard need to 
carry out their work. The airplane enthusiasts in the class will enjoy ex- 
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plaining such airplane terminology as “swung the ship onto a course,” “come 
into the wind,” “stick hard back,” “flaps down,” and “gunned his engines.” 
Encourage them also to use the picture on page 168 and the diagram of an 
amphibian on page 46 of the Think-and-Do Book to explain how a seaplane 
is different from a regular airplane and to tell how this difference makes it 
possible to land a seaplane on water. 

In conclusion, ask pupils to recall what invention interested Mr. Warren 
in the story “From out the Christmas Skies.” Call attention to the last 
sentence on page 152 and ask, “Do you think that Mr. Warren would agree 
that the radio was a benefit in today’s story? In what ways?” 


Extending interpretation: Most pre-teens, especially boys, are air-minded 
and will enjoy discussing the effects that air travel and transportation have 
had on modern life. Recall what attempt was made to rescue the boys before 
the Coast Guard seaplane arrived and ask, “What advantages does rescue 
by air have over rescue by boat?” Continue with such questions as the fol- 
lowing: “Can you think of other ways in which the airplane is used to save 
lives? How does the airplane help businessmen? farmers? forest rangers? 
people who want to send flowers or things that spoil rapidly? Why do we 
say that the airplane has caused the world to grow smaller?” Children who 
have read the chapter “Flight and You” from Flight Today and Tomorrow 
and The First Book of Airplanes will have much to contribute to this discus- 
sion. In conclusion, encourage conjectures about what future changes avia- 
tion may make in our lives. 


You may find that the retarded readers shine in this sort of discussion. These 
youngsters are often mechanically minded and have a vast fund of information 
about modern machines and inventions. You will want to help these children 
build self-confidence by letting them take the lead in discussions of machines 
and how they work. When they sense the feeling of accomplishment that 
comes from being able to explain something mechanical to their classmates, 
poor readers may be motivated to seek out and read scientific books and 
magazines that you make available to them throughout this umt. Their 
enthusiasm for technical subjects may carry them through reading material 
that would ordinarily seem too difficult. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Locating reference material: This story is certain to have stimulated 
interest in the Coast Guard as well as in such fascinating topics as helicopters, 
seaplanes, and airplane radio. Ask children what things mentioned in the 
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story they would like to know more about and write their questions on the 
board, for example: What are the duties of the Coast Guard? How is the 
helicopter used by the Coast Guard? How is the radio useful in aviation? 
What are the special features of seaplanes? 

Encourage pupils to suggest where information to answer these questions 
might be found (encyclopedias, library books, supplementary readers, science 
books, and magazines). Then ask how we can tell, without leafing through 
a book or magazine, whether it might contain any information on a partic- 
ular subject. Lead children to recall that one might look first at the table 
of contents to see whether a book contained chapters or units in which the 
topics might be discussed. Children will probably also recall that many books 
and reference materials contain an alphabetical index. 

Then have children decide what key words or topics they would look up 
to find the answers to the questions listed on the board—Coast Guard, heli- 
copter, and so on. Remind pupils that they may find information under 
more than one topic; for example, information about the Coast Guard’s use 
of helicopters might be found under Coast Guard and helicopter. Recall also 
that in using an index or encyclopedia, one may have to look up several 
words before finding the desired information. If one does not find seaplanes 
entered as a separate topic, he must look under the more general topic, air- 
planes. Looking up and reporting on the topics selected for research by the 
class will provide a stimulating and challenging research project for those 
youngsters who are interested in aviation. If the book Flight Today and 
Tomorrow is in the classroom, children will want to consult the index as 
they gather material for their reports. Pupils will also find the content on 
page 47 of the Think-and-Do Book excellent source material for answering 
their questions about the United States Coast Guard. 


Comprehending sentence meaning: This exercise, like that on pages 
103-104 of this Guzdebook, strengthens ability to perceive relationships be- 
tween ideas within a sentence. Without using grammatical terms, it directs 
attention to the function of an introductory present participial phrase and 
reviews the function of an introductory as clause. 

To begin, write the following: Just as the pilot was about to ask the 
radioman to report that they were coming in, and have it read. Use pro- 
cedures similar to those on pages 103-104 to recall and point up the under- 
standing that an introductory as clause alerts the reader that another state- 
ment will follow—a statement that will tell what happened at the same time 
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as the action introduced by the word as. Then suggest that pupils find this 
clause on page 169 of the story and read the complete sentence to find out 
what did happen just as the pilot was about to ask the radioman to report 
that they were coming in. You might also check on pupils’ ability to com- 
prehend pronoun reference by asking, “To whom or what does they refer?” 
Continue similarly with the clauses listed below: 


As Jim watched, (page 170) 
As Curt deftly worked the seaplane toward the overturned boat, (page 171) 
As soon as he felt sure that the older boy had understood his order, (page 172) 


Next, have pupils read the last paragraph, page 168. Call specific atten- 
tion to the last sentence and ask, “How many things can you see happening 
in this sentence? Are they happening at the same time? Whom does ‘head- 
ing north’ refer to? Who is he? Besides heading north, what else did Curt 
Sprong do?” Continue similarly with each participial phrase listed below, 
this time having pupils find the statement that completes the sentence. You 
will want to emphasize the understanding that when we see a sentence be- 
ginning with this kind of ¿ng (participial) phrase, we know that it tells 
something about the person or thing that is named directly following the 
phrase. 


Dropping down to 500 feet, (page 169) 
Ordering the crew to prepare for a landing, (page 171) 
Calling the radioman, (page 173) 


In conclusion, write these sentences from today’s story and have them 
read. They serve to point up that an ing phrase or an as clause at the end 
of a sentence may have the same function as one occurring at the beginning. 


The smaller boy slipped into the water, clinging to the life preserver with his last 
ounce of strength. 


The youngster was limp as Jim lifted him up to the mechanic. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 46, 47, and 48. On page 48, pupils apply 
independently the understandings developed in the preceding exercise. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: If ever there was an example of timing and careful 
action, it is in “Coast Guard to the Rescue.” Let those who are reading 
Rod, the Sky Lad give examples of how lives depend upon the pilots and 


ground men at all of our airports. 
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Integrating concepts: Now is the time for those pupils who have been 
reading the more technical books to shine. In discussing The First Book of 
Airplanes and Flight Today and Tomorrow, they might like to present and 
explain some of the diagrams that show what makes an airplane fly. 


The effect of discussions of this kind may be surprisingly far-reaching. Often 
it is the slow reader who chooses a book of this type either because he can 
more easily grasp a literal explanation than an imaginative story, or because 
his interest in the subject enables him to successfully hurdle the otherwise too 
difficult passages. Whatever the reason, the fact that he has read the book 
and is now able to take an active role in the discussion will fire him with the 
incentive and enthusiasm he needs to improve his reading. 


Many of the duties of the U. S. Coast Guard are shown in the film 
Guardians of the Sea (in black and white). Showing it now would effec- 
tively summarize the information children gathered in connection with the 
activity “Using reference materials,” suggested earlier in this lesson plan. 
Although the film is primarily focused on the wartime activities of the Coast 
Guard, many of these same duties are performed during peacetime as well. 


Telephone in Motion races 174-185 


New words: towel dispose property bleak chaps maintained 
convertible hire scribbled accessories antenna 
panel installed mobile angles resort 
established gravely release connection elapsed 
purchase mystified sheer awaited 


When teen-aged Phil admired the accessories on Mr. Swanson’s blue con- 
vertible, little did he know that he would have an opportunity to use the most 
exciting of them all—a mobile telephone. Phil and his brother, Denny, report- 
ing for summer jobs at their Uncle Eric's service station, had discovered that Mr. 
Lane felt he had to sell his property. After Mr. Lane had left for the city to 
negotiate the sale, a situation developed that made it unnecessary for him to 
sell his service station. Tension mounts in the last part of the story as Phil tries 
to reach his uncle with the mobile telephone in time to prevent the sale. Young 
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readers will be as fascinated as Phil was by the mobile telephone. Yet few 
will fail to realize that without Phil’s quick thinking and perseverance, even the 
most miraculous of telephones could not have brought about the happy ending. 
PREPARING FOR READING 
Establishing background: To introduce the story theme, recall briefly 


= with children how man-made wonders in the two previous stories were of 





great help in time of emergency. Then comment that in today’s story another 
modern invention proves its worth in an emergency, and refer pupils to the 
story title in the table of contents. Encourage speculation as to what a tele- 
phone in motion might be. Accept all conjectures, and then comment that 
pupils may be as surprised as the boys in the story when they discover how 
useful a moving telephone can be. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 174-175: To help youngsters anticipate the situation at the begin- 
ning of the story and identify themselves with the story characters, ask, 
“How would you feel if you discovered at the last moment that the summer 
job you had been counting on was not available? As our story begins, Phil 
and Denny have just discovered that they cannot have their usual summer 
jobs, and are disappointed.” After calling attention to the picture, pages 
174-175, introduce the two brothers, Phil (in the green shirt) and Denny, 
and their uncle, Mr. Lane. What jobs might the boys have been able to 
handle around a service station? Comment that the first two pages reveal why 
Mr. Lane had decided that he could not hire the boys this summer. 

When the pages have been read, encourage discussion of Uncle Eric’s 
problem. Do pupils think Mr. Lane really wanted to sell his property? Why 


© not? What seems to worry the boys more—the loss of their jobs or their 
uncle’s problem? Do Phil and Denny seem to be the kind of boys who 
| would try hard to work out something to help their uncle? Is it likely that 
| two boys could do much? Why (or why not)? Comment, “As you finish 


the story, you may be surprised to find out what one of the boys was able 
to do. As you read, watch for something that has already been mentioned 
on these two pages to come up again in the story. It and the telephone in 


=- motion play important parts in the solution of Mr. Lane’s problem.” 


Pages 176-185: During silent reading, note which youngsters indicate by 


_ facial expressions or spontaneous comments that they have discovered what 
| you meant by “something that comes up again.” After children have com- 
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mented on the conclusion of the story, write abandoned army camp, mobile 
telephone, and ask why these two things were important to the outcome of 
the story. During the discussion of the part played by the mobile telephone, 
children will be eager to talk over the operation of the device. Encourage 
those who are reading Your Telephone and How It Works to add to the 
explanation given in the story. Ask, “What problems did Phil encounter as 
he tried to phone his uncle? Why was time important in this part of the 
story?” To call attention to Phil’s character traits and to his part in helping 
Mr. Lane keep the service station, add Phil’s name to the phrases on the 
board and ask pupils whether they agree that his actions were also respon- 
sible for the successful outcome of the story. As youngsters talk over Phil’s 
role in the story events, encourage them to think of words to describe Phil— 
determined, quick-thinking, responsible, and so on. 


Extending concepts: Recall the plot of the story “Newfangled Notions” 
with children and then suggest such questions as the following for discus- 
sion: What was the problem in “Telephone in Motion”? in “Newfangled 
Notions”? What part did the telephone play in solving the problems in both 
stories? How is a modern, mobile telephone different in operation from the 
early telephone? Recall that in the Marshalls’ day many people were skepti- 
cal about the telephone. How was Phil’s attitude different from that of the 
old fogies of the 1890’s? Is a skeptical attitude often typical even today 
when new inventions first appear? Children will also enjoy discussing how 
“Newfangled Notions” might have been different if the mobile telephone 
had been in existence at that time. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Anticipating outcomes: This story provides an opportunity to strengthen 
children’s ability to anticipate story events and outcome. Recall with pupils 
that the abandoned army camp mentioned on page 174 in the story figured 
later in the plot development, and comment that often something the author 
mentions only briefly in a story plays an important part later in the story. 
If we read a story carefully, we will notice passages that lead us to anticipate 
events, reactions, and even the story outcome. We may not always guess 
outcomes correctly, but it’s fun to try to guess what will happen. 


This exercise calls attention to an ability that good readers employ almost 
automatically. Enjoyment of a story 1s enhanced for the alert reader who 1s 
constantly racing ahead, anticipating story situations, conversations, and out- 
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comes. As he anticipates what may happen next, the reader draws upon his 
entire background of interpretative abilities—he sees certain relationships, 
recalls previous remarks or narrative to help him form associations, evaluates 
character traits to decide how certain characters will act, and makes judgments. 
Although this exercise is based on material already familiar to children, you 
will find many opportunities to use similar procedures as children read new 
stories, as you discuss a story or library book with children, or as you read 
unfamiliar material to them. 


To lead children to think about events that might be anticipated in this 
story, call attention to such passages as the following. Ask pupils to tell 
what they anticipated, or could anticipate, and why, and whether they were 
right in their guesses (the third paragraph on page 175, the third paragraph 
on page 176, the last three paragraphs on page 176, the first paragraph on 
page 179, the last paragraph on page 179, Phil and Denny’s conversation and 
the sentence beginning “Both boys knew. .. .” on page 181, and the sentence 
“on page 183). Page 49 of the 


Think-and-Do Book, which contains the beginning of two stories, gives 


beginning “Finally the operator said... . 


pupils further practice in anticipating story outcomes. 


Using context clues: This exercise and page 51 of the Think-and-Do 
Book further strengthen pupils’ ability to infer word meanings from the sur- 
rounding ideas, or context. Lead children to recall the various means a 
reader might use to help him figure out the meaning of a new word. Then 
write the word dispose (page 175) on the board and invite pupils to point 
out clues from the surrounding text that help the reader know the meaning 
of the word. (We can infer from the first paragraph on page 175 and the 
last paragraph on page 174 that Mr. Lane wants to sell or get rid of his 
service station.) Continue with the words listed below (the methods of arriv- 
ing at meanings are included for your convenience). When necessary, sug- 
gest that pupils consult the glossary or dictionary to check their inferences, 
and occasionally let children try restating the sentence in their own words. 


Page 175: property (meaning clarified by phrase “five acres between the road and 
the lake’’) 

Page 177: hire (the rest of Mr. Swanson’s remark explains that he wants to get 
someone to do something for pay) 

Page 177: accessories (explained in the following sentence) 

Page 182: release (must mean opposite of press) 

Page 183: elapsed (must be a word that denotes the passage of time) 

Page 183: purchase (familiarity with story plot helps reader infer meaning) 
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Phonetic analysis: This exercise strengthens visual-auditory perception 
of consonants and promotes the understanding that when two like con- 
sonant letters come together in a word, usually one of the letters is silent 
unless the doubled consonant is c. The understanding that one must look 
beyond a letter symbol to determine the pronunciation of that symbol is also 















strengthened. 

Begin by writing the following words in a column on the board: install, 
scribble, antenna, connection. Explain, “Each of these new words from 
today’s story contains a doubled consonant letter. What doubled consonant 
letter do you see in the first word? Pronounce the word to yourselves. How 
many l sounds do you hear in the word?” Continue similarly with the 
remaining words. Lead pupils to recall that when two like consonant letters 
come together in a word, usually one of the letters is silent. 

Next, write the following columns, showing syllabic divisions: 


ac cor di on ac ces sory 
rac coon ac ci dent 
oc ca sion suc ceed 
oc cu pant ac cept 


Point to the words in the first column and ask, “What doubled consonant 
letter do you see in each of these words? What two sounds may the letter c 
stand for? [the & sound as in cab and the s sound as in city|” Continue, 
“Pronounce these words to yourselves and tell me which sound, the & or the 
s sound, the letter c stands for in this column of words. How many & sounds 
do you hear in each word?” 

Then point to the second column of words, have accessory pronounced 
and ask, “What sound does the first letter c stand for in this word? the 
second c? Why would you expect the first c to stand for the k sound? the 
second ¢ to stand for the s sound?” Continue similarly with the remaining 
words. Help pupils conclude that when there are two cs together in a 
word, we may hear both the & and the s sounds if the second c is followed 
by the vowel letters e or 2. 

Next, write the following sentences on the board, underlining the 
italicized words. Have each sentence read and note pupils’ ability to attack 
the unknown underlined words. 

1. The man spoke with a strange accent. 

2. Mary accused Jill of tattling. 


3. Jay wanted to learn to play the piccolo. 
4, The doctor wanted to vaccinate the neighborhood children. 
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-e 





In conclusion, you might jot the words chaps, achieve, pinch on the 
board. Have the words pronounced and recall with pupils that the letters 
ch usually stand for the sound heard in these words. Then recall that the 
letters ch may also stand for the k sound. Write the words chord, mechanic, 
and character and have them pronounced. You might also write the words 
racket, trickle, and beckon. Have them pronounced and ask what sound the 
letters ck stand for (k sound). Recall, too, the generalization that the letters 
ck go with the preceding vowel and end the syllable, that they are a clue to 
an accented syllable and to a short vowel sound in that syllable (rack’ et, 
trick’ le, beck’ on). (Since page 52 of the Think-and-Do Book affords im- 
mediate application of some of the understandings developed in this exercise 
and emphasizes other visual clues to the sound of the letter c, you will want 
to check pupils’ responses carefully.) 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 49, 50, 51, and 52. Page 50 gives pupils 
practice in comparing the emotional reactions of new story characters with 
those of the characters in “Telephone in Motion” and in choosing words 
to describe those reactions. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: If someone has read Your Telephone and How It 
Works, let him tell about the mobile telephone. He may wish to reproduce 
the diagrams and then read and explain the steps that describe how two 
police officers in different patrol cars talk with each other. (If no one has 
read the book, you might read and discuss the section mentioned.) Have 
pupils think of other people who might use mobile telephones (taxicab 
drivers, ambulance drivers, fire department officials, and the armed forces). 


Dramatizing the story: To help children visualize the growth of an in- 
vention and the changing attitudes of people toward it, suggest they drama- 
tize “Newfangled Notions” and “Telephone in Motion.” The stories might 
be presented as two acts entitled “Then” and “Now.” In the first act, the 
performers will want to emphasize the people’s doubt about whether the 
“newfangled machine” will work and whether it has any real value. In the 
second story, there is no question of a telephone’s value, and the actors will 
want to concentrate on the feeling of confidence the boys have in the mobile 
telephone. If you have a highly imaginative group, they might like to add 
a third act—“A Look into the Future’—featuring an even more highly 
developed telephone. 
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Expanding the unit display: If children have arranged the display sug- 
gested in the preceding unit, they will want to include the modern wonders 
discussed in this unit. As each new invention is added, have pupils note its 
relationship to those already on display. Which have grown out of the same 
idea? Which modern wonders are improvements of the earlier inventions? 
(The mobile telephone makes an interesting addition, since it is not only an 
improvement but also a combination of three earlier ideas—the telephone, 
the radio, and the horseless carriage.) 


Signals for Safety PAGES 186-195 


New words: pulleys semaphore devised attendant conductor 
example automatic ensure system terminal 
caboose unoccupied Diesel destination valve 
illuminates notches speedometer refrigerated units 
fusee Joliet dispatcher walkie-talkie obliged 
Ottawa enabled remote centralized maze 


In spite of newer and perhaps more startling means of transportation, trains 
continue to fascinate young and old alike. Capitalizing on that interest, this 
absorbing article skillfully combines expository and narrative style with pic- 
tures to explain the important role that signals play in modern railroading. 
Although the selection highlights the man-made wonders that make railroading 
today safer and more efficient than ever before, the general import of the 
article is that no device nor machine is more reliable than the man who operates 
it. The rather mature style of the selection will appeal to preadolescents’ 
desire to read grown-up materials, and the wealth of technical information will 
especially interest mechanically minded youngsters. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To emphasize the progress made in the field 
of railroading, have pupils turn to the picture of the DeWitt Clinton, pages 
106-107, and use it as a basis for discussing how trains have changed in 
appearance and performance since 1831. Then ask, “Have you ever won- 
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dered, as you watched a speeding streamliner, how the engineer could tell 
when another train was ahead on the track? Or have you seen a train thread- 
ing its way through a railroad yard and wondered how it made its way from 
track to track smoothly and safely? The next selection in the unit answers 
these and other questions about modern railroading. As you read, you'll find 
yourself taking a ride in the cab of a Diesel locomotive.” Explain that this 
selection is a bit different from the stories pupils have previously read in 
their reader; it is an article—similar to those in magazines. The first three 
pages read much like a science book in that they are explanatory and con- 
tain no story characters. 


INTERPRETING THE SELECTION 


After pupils have read the title, ask why “Signals for Safety” is an appro- 
priate title for an article about railroad signals. Then suggest that they read 


| the article carefully, since it contains interesting information about railroads 
_ and many special railroad terms that they will want to talk over. As a guide 
| to silent reading, write the following topics: Signals, The cab of a Diesel 


locomotive, Traffic control, and ask pupils to note railroad safety measures 


| that are described in connection with each topic. 


Pages 186-195: After silent reading, ask why this article is especially appro- 


| priate to a unit about modern man-made wonders. What kind of signals 
did people have to rely upon before the invention of automatic signals? 
| What is the significance of the title? Whose safety is ensured by modern 


railroad signals? Then use the topics listed on the board to guide the dis- 


| cussion of the article. With slower groups, you might make a more com- 
| plete guide, using such subtopics as those suggested below: 


Signals 
Signals operated by men 
Automatic Block System 


The cab of a Diesel locomotive 
The engineer and his job 
The fireman and his duties 
A wreck on the tracks 


Traffic control 
The traffic control office 
The work of the dispatcher 


This factual article provides an excellent opportunity to check on pupils’ 


| ability to visualize on the basis of factual details. Ask, for example, how the 
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automatic block system works and what advantage it has over man-operated 
signals, how train movements are directed by centralized traffic control. En- 
courage children to consult the pictures freely throughout the discussion of 
the article and to read passages aloud when necessary to clarify a point or 
verify an answer. As semaphores are discussed, encourage pupils to use the 
illustrations in the glossary to explain how signals are given with a sema- 
phore. Did children use the dictionary to find the pronunciation of fusee? 
the meaning of cab, of dead in the expression “dead ahead”? Children who 
have read the railroad books listed in the bibliography, particularly Dvzesel- 
Electric 4030, will find many opportunities to add to the discussion and, in- 
cidentally, to arouse their classmates’ interest in reading these books. With 
the information gained from reading “Signals for Safety,” children might 
like to continue the comparison of early and modern railroading suggested 
under “Preparing for Reading.” 

To bring out the importance of the man behind the machine, conclude by 
asking what qualities and abilities Diesel locomotive engineers and firemen 
should possess. What differences can pupils think of between the duties of 
modern engineers and firemen and those of 75 or 100 years ago? 


Extending interpretation: This article leads naturally into a discussion 
of the necessity for safety measures in modern industry and transportation. 
Recall with pupils the part that signals play in railroad safety and encourage 
them to think of other safety measures employed by railroads—the article 
mentions air brakes, the “dead-man control,” centralized traffic control; 
children will undoubtedly think of others. To extend the discussion, invite 
children to talk over safety precautions taken in such fields as modern trans- 
portation and industry. Why are more safety precautions needed today than 
were necessary in the early days of railroads, automobiles, and other ma- 
chines? From this discussion, help children generalize that the introduction 
of bigger and more powerful machines has increased the dangers involved 
in operating them and has prompted the growth of devices and precautions 
that lead to the safe operation of these machines. If some pupils are partic- 
ularly interested in the field of safety, you might encourage them to read 
the discussion of safety in one of the children’s encyclopedias and report to 
the class. 


Meeting individual needs: This article is sure to stimulate interest in 
the many aspects of railroading. Encourage children to mention the ques- 
tions about trains, railroad equipment, signals, and so on that came to their 
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minds as they read and discussed the selection. You will want to note which 
pupils are especially interested and take a lead in this discussion. Whether 
they are slow readers or not, suggest that they organize a research project 
and consult available reference materials and library books for information 
on railroads. Very likely their enthusiasm for the subject will enable them 
to read and digest materials that might ordinarily seem too difficult. They 
should then be encouraged to organize their information and present it to 
the class. 


Too often only above-average readers are asked to do research and give reports. 
Yet slow readers especially need the feeling of status that comes from making 
such a contribution. One way to satisfy this need and to encourage these 
youngsters to stretch a bit, once their interest in a subject is apparent, is to let 
them work independently or perhaps at first with more capable readers on 
research projects. What the slow reader lacks in reading ability is often more 
than compensated for by his enthusiasm for and knowledge of such specialized 
topics as machinery or nature lore. 


To provide answers to some of the children’s questions, you might show 
the film The Steam Locomotive (dealing with the servicing of steam en- 
gines) or either of the two films titled The Freight Train. All are available 
in color and in black-and-white. The EBF production of The Freight Train 
focuses attention primarily on the assembling of the cars that make up a 
freight train and on the trip that this train makes. It also shows some of the 
signals described in “Signals for Safety.” The Barr production of the same 
title emphasizes the handling of a shipment of freight with a somewhat 
briefer description of assembling the train. The discussions following any 
or all of these films should be particularly interesting, since various groups 
will have been viewing them to obtain different kinds of information per- 
taining to their research projects. 

The pamphlets, Railroads at Work and Inside Railroading, mentioned in 
the preceding unit, will also be helpful in these projects. The former con- 
tains numerous pictures accompanied by short, easy-to-read descriptions of 
the work of the railroads. The latter presents illustrations and brief de- 
scriptions of such equipment as a locomotive cab, post office car, dining car, 
rotary plow, and caboose. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Identifying author’s purpose: To lead pupils to compare and contrast 
material in light of author’s purpose, recall that “Signals for Safety” is an 
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article rather than a story. To bring out the characteristics of an article, as 
contrasted with those of a story, ask, “What do you suppose was the author’s 
main reason for writing ‘Signals for Safety—to tell about imaginary hap- 
penings and people, or to explain something? How would a story involving 
railroads be different from this article? [How, for example, would an 
article about the first run of the DeWitt Clinton differ from the story “All 
Aboard!”?] In what ways might an article and a story be the same?” Dur- 
ing the discussion, lead pupils to conclude that the differences in style arise 
from differences in author’s purpose. The author of an expository article 
writes to inform and explain; his writing is based on facts. Although stories 
may be based on facts or historical events and often contain expository 
passages that help us understand story events, they are written primarily 
to entertain and are usually concerned with the problems and reactions of 
imaginary people. 

In conclusion, you might ask children which of the library books or 
selections from other readers that they are reading are written in the style 
of an article. You will also want to take the opportunity to call attention to 
the difference between informational articles and fiction in connection with 
other reading activities. 


Using context clues: This exercise calls attention to words or expres- 
sions in the article that are highly specialized and peculiar to railroading, 
and to the way in which these terms are defined or explained in context. 
To begin, you might talk over informally how an article like this can enlarge 
the reader’s vocabulary. Then ask pupils to skim the article and to list words 
or expressions that are special railroad terms and would not likely occur in 
an article or story about some other subject. As such expressions as the fol- 
lowing are suggested, write them on the board and have pupils find the 
passage in the article that explains the meaning of each: 


highball big hook 
“green eye” siding 
“dead-man control” bumping block 
fusee hot box 


To review the understanding that a word may have several meanings and 
that the subject matter cues the reader to the appropriate meaning in a given 
selection, encourage children to point out words in this article that might 
have different meanings in another kind of article or story (block, fireman, 
grade, cab, switch, run, for example). Children will enjoy using page 54 of 
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the Think-and-Do Book, which contains many unusual and colorful railroad 
terms used in sentences. The page gives further practice in using context 
to infer word meaning. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 53 and 54. Page 53 gives children the 
vicarious thrill of being an engineer on a Diesel locomotive. ‘The page illus- 
trates whistle signals and requires pupils to use their judgment as to which 
signal would be appropriate in a number of given situations. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Children who have read Diesel-Electric 4030 might 
compare the run of train Number 1 with the run of Number 308 in “Signals 
for Safety.” They might also consider the jobs done by the engineers and 
firemen on these passenger trains. Ask one of the boys who is interested in 
engines to describe the operation of a Diesel with the aid of the diagrams 
in Diesel-Electric 4030. If the printed explanations seem too difficult, you 
or a superior reader might first read the part aloud, and then have another 
pupil explain it in simpler words. 

Encourage pupils who are reading Trains at Work to tell what different 
members of the crew on a freight train do and to describe the variety of 
loads that these trains haul. Someone might like to explain the signals that 
are shown in the book and compare them with those mentioned in “Signals 
for Safety.” Still others reading Perhaps I'll Be a Railroad Man will be able 
to add information about whistle signals and roadbed construction. 

Ask pupils what they think of when they hear a train. To most people 
it means much more than just a massive piece of machinery. To some it 
denotes the excitement of the station, and to others the coming or going of 
friends, but to Edna St. Vincent Millay it meant adventure. Read aloud her 
poem “Travel” and encourage children to compare their own reactions to 


_ the sound of a train with Miss Millay’s. 


Independent supplementary reading: Comment, “Certainly there are 


_ many more modern wonders than this unit, or even a whole book, could 
_ possibly describe. Perhaps among the selections from other readers some of 
= you have found stories of other modern wonders that you would like to 
describe.” Such discussions will not only stimulate interest in reading these 
| selections but will also arouse children’s curiosity and send them to encyclo- 
| pedias or other reference material to find information about these modern 


wonders. 
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Song of the Train paces 196-197 


New words: — clickety-clack clackety 





Every child who has heard a train rumble down the track will enjoy the way 
David McCord’s delightful poem reflects the sound of train wheels clattering 
over the rails. The “clickety-clacks” sing in young readers’ minds long after 
they have read the poem. The marked rhythm will make this poem a favorite 
with pre-teens, both to read and to repeat aloud. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: You might lead children to anticipate the 
auditory appeal of this poem by suggesting that they mention sounds they 
think of in connection with trains and railroad yards. (The preceding article 
and the films The Steam Locomotive and The Freight Train will sug- 
gest a number of auditory images.) Then invite pupils to open their books 
to the picture on pages 196-197 and ask, “What can you hear as you look at 
this picture?” To point up the specific sound and rhythm reflected in the 
poem, encourage children to describe the sound made by train wheels as they 
roll along the track. Have any youngsters, as they rode on a train, made up 
chants to the rhythmic clickety-clack of the wheels? Then comment, “As 
you read this poem, notice the way it moves along briskly and rhythmically, 
just like train wheels rolling over the rails.” 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


After the title has been read, ask, “Why do you suppose the author called 
this poem ‘Song of the Train’?” Suggest that children will want to discuss 
this question further after they have read the poem to themselves. 

Pages 196-197: After silent reading, allow a few moments for children 
to share their reactions to the poem. What appealed most to various young- 
sters? Why is song a good word to describe this poem? What makes it 
seem to sing along? What sensory impressions has the author conveyed? 
How did the poem make youngsters feel? What images did they form as 
they read? This discussion will probably be brief, for children will be eager 
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to chant aloud the rhythmic “clickety-clack” that is sure to be running 
through their minds. 


Oral interpretation: Before oral reading, recall what hint the absence 
of punctuation at the end of a line of poetry gives the reader. Call attention, 
also, to the italicized words in the poem—what do they tell the reader? 
Suggest that like a train, the first verse of the poem starts off slowly (how 
should the word “click-ety” be read’), and the second and third verses in- 
crease in tempo. If children would like to slow the train to a stop again 
at the end of the poem, suggest that they repeat the last five lines of the 
last verse, beginning briskly and going slower and slower to a full stop on 
the last “Clack.” Give everyone who so desires a chance to read the poem 
aloud, projecting his own tempo and rhythm into the song of the wheels. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Projecting rhythm in oral interpretation: This exercise points up how 
a poet uses rhythm and meter to create vivid auditory images as well as to 
convey meaning and mood. It develops awareness of how the quality of 
vowel and consonant sounds stimulates particular sound images and almost 
forces a certain kind of rhythm in oral interpretation. To begin, recall with 
pupils the sharp, staccato words in “Song of the Train.” Many of them, even 
those that are not sound words like clickety and clack, contain clipped, short 
vowel sounds followed by unvoiced consonants (track, attack, back, etc.) 
that are impossible to prolong. Such words create the sound images of a 
moving train and reproduce the rhythms of it clicking over the tracks. 

Then ask, “What kind of sounds come to your mind when you think of 
the rolling ocean? of breakers dashing on the rocks? of a little rippling 
brook? As I read some lines from three poems, notice how in each one the 
poet has chosen words carefully to produce those particular sound effects.” 
Read aloud each of the following excerpts a time or two and then encourage 
pupils to say them with you: 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 


—Byron 
Break, break, break, I chatter over stony ways, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! In little sharps and trebles, 
—Tennyson I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 
—Tennyson 
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Lead children to notice in the first selection how the many long vowel 
sounds and the consonant sounds of /, n, and r can be prolonged or sustained 
to produce the majestic, sweeping sound of the rolling ocean. In the second, 
the long vowel sounds in the first line are abruptly stopped by the & sound to 
suggest the crash of reverberating breakers. Then discuss the marked con- 
trast between the sound images in the verse about the brook and those in the 
other two. Lead pupils to note that in the “brook” verse many of the vowel 
sounds are short and that the consonant sounds are difhcult to prolong. Why 
are words containing such sounds suitable to a poem about a brook? What 
do they make one hear? Encourage pupils to tap out the skipping rhythm of 
the lines about the brook and ask why this rhythm is particularly appropriate. 

In conclusion, you might have pupils reread aloud the “Song of the 
Train.” Suggest that this time they especially keep in mind the sharp click- 
ing sounds made by the wheels and attempt to project those images by the 
way they clip off rhythmically the short vowels and the consonants. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 

Enjoying literature: Frances Frost’s “Trains at Night” is another poem 
whose rhythms convey the singing of wheels on the tracks. As you read the 
poem, bring out the contrast in tempo between the two verses. Then 
remark, “To everyone’s ears, however, the tracks do not sing of the trains 
they carry. As I read “Texas Trains and Trails,’ you will hear how, for one 
boy, their song was of cattle herds and cowboys.” (Suggestions for reading 
this poem can be found on page 178 of the Guidebook for the new More 
Streets and Roads. If you also wish to try it in verse-choir form, see the 
suggestions on page 192 of the same Guidebook.) Conclude by reviewing 
Millay’s “Travel” and other favorite poems. 


Describing rhythmic sounds: After reading David McCord’s poem, 
pupils may wish to continue their earlier discussion of train sounds, de- 
scribing them in sound words as the poet has done. Then introduce the 
film Railroad Rhythms in which the rhythmic sound patterns of trains have 
been transposed into piano music that serves as a background. Before show- 
ing the film, suggest that pupils listen and watch for rhythms. For purely 
auditory enjoyment, you might use the record “Rail Dynamics.” The sounds 
on this record were actually recorded along the tracks of the New York 
Central Railroad. Pupils with acute auditory perception will recognize 
many rhythmic sound patterns and variations that occur when the train 
passes over a bridge or through a tunnel. After seeing the film or hearing 
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the record, children might like to work out rhythms by tapping on their 
desks or by clapping their hands. Perhaps some can imitate the rhythmic 
sound of the engine as others tap out the clickety-clack of the wheels. 

Encourage youngsters to describe the rhythmical “voices” of everyday 
machines. (They might suggest a motor boat as it putt-putt-putts through 
the water, or a washing machine with its efficient swish-swash-swish-swash.) 
Ask also if they know poems that reflect these rhythms. (Does anyone recall 
the poem “Old Ellen Sullivan” with its bustling rhythms of a busy wash- 
day?) The value of these and similar activities is reflected not only in a 
child’s ability to form auditory images as he reads, but also in his ability to 
express his own auditory impressions in creative writing. 


Expert Shovelman paces 198-205 


New words: Dale Elgin Carl zone tremendous Holland 
catwalk exposed seam gap parallel horrified 
spectacle vibrating cables whirred 


Because he carelessly ignored the warning flags around an open-pit coal 
mine, Carl Miller found himself faced with a grave emergency. Fascinated 
by the mine’s giant power shovel, Carl and a friend wandered too close to the 
edge of the pit and caused a landslide. Thrills and suspense await the young 
reader in the description of the daring way in which Carl used the huge dipper 
to save his father and Mr. Holland, who had been pinned beneath the slide. 
Like Mr. Miller, pre-teens will commend Carl's skillful handling of the power 
shovel, and like Carl, they will admit the importance of being on the alert for 
danger if one is to be an expert operator of modern machinery. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Call attention to the picture, pages 198-199, 
which establishes the story setting and shows the man-made wonder that is 
featured. Encourage discussion of the work that this giant-sized machine 
is capable of doing. If necessary, explain that the picture shows the power 
shovel operating in a strip or open-pit coal mine, and ask children to point 
out the seam of coal (encourage pupils to consult their glossary for the 
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meaning of “seam” in this context). Children who have seen large power 
shovels at work, particularly those used in coal mining, will want to describe 
the operation of these machines. Pupils who know about strip mining at 
first hand will also be eager to contribute to the discussion. Then have the 
title read and encourage conjectures about the content of the story. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Introduce Carl Miller and Dale Elgin (pointing). Can pupils infer what 
purpose the red flags serve? Comment that Dale is new to the neighborhood, 
and ask, “What do you suppose Dale is saying as the boys watch the shovel? 
Let’s read the first two pages and listen in on the boys’ conversation.” 

Pages 198-199: After silent reading, encourage comments on Dale and 
Carl’s conversation and what it reveals about the boys. Why was Mr. Miller 
angry? What kind of serious emergency might result from the boys’ going 
too close to the edge of the pit? Can pupils guess who the expert shovelman 
will be? Accept all conjectures, and comment that as children read the rest 
of the story, they can verify their guesses. 

Pages 200-205: Note which pupils indicate that they are really living the 
tense moments, and allow time for their comments after silent reading. 
Then ask what the emergency was and how it came about. In what ways 
did Carl demonstrate that he was an expert shovelman? Do pupils think 
that he deserved the title? Why (or why not)? (Perhaps youngsters will 
want to consult the dictionary for the meaning of expert.) What qualities 
should an expert shovelman have? Then lead pupils to discuss what dif- 
ferent things Carl had to know in order to operate the shovel. Were young- 
sters amazed that this large, clumsy-looking machine could be operated with 
such ease and precision? What safety device did the shovel have? 

In conclusion, ask, “What lesson did Carl learn from this experience?” 
Do pupils think that after Carl accepted Mr. Holland’s and Dale’s praise, 
he admitted his fault in ignoring the warning signs? Why (or why not)? 


Extending interpretation: To initiate a discussion of the skills needed 
to operate modern machines, recall that although Carl had watched his 
father work the power shovel many times, he had never handled the ma- 
chine. Which man-made wonders in this unit might a person operate after 
watching someone work them? Can one learn how to operate most machines 
by just watching? What else is necessary before one is qualified to handle 
safely such machines as a Diesel locomotive, an airplane, or an automobile? 
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Lead children to conclude that one might, by observation, learn a good deal 
about how a machine works, but the operation of most medern machinery 
requires special skills, practice, and experience. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Recognizing emotional reactions: The author of this story has so 
vividly described Carl’s emotional reactions that the reader readily identifies 
himself with Carl and shares his feelings during the exciting action. Ask, 
“How did you feel as you read this story?” As such words as excited, fright- 
ened, relieved are suggested, jot them on the board and lead pupils to note 
that these words also describe Carl’s reactions. Then have pupils skim the 
story to find the specific words that the author used to describe Carl’s 
emotional reactions (with sudden dismay, speechless with horror, terrified, 
clenched his teeth to keep from screaming, skin began to prickle with excite- 
ment, nervously, and so on). Have children tell why Carl felt as he did in 
each instance, and discuss how such expressions as speechless with horror, 
skin began to prickle with excitement, trembling with relief, flashed an un- 
derstanding grin at his father are more effective than frightened, excited, 
relieved, understood his father. 

In conclusion, ask, “Why do you suppose that as you read this story, you 
felt much the same way that Carl did as he experienced the events?” Lead 
pupils to conclude that not only has the author created a story situation that 
is so full of suspense that we are led to anticipate thrilling events, but he has 
described Carl’s emotional reactions so vividly and completely that we readily 
share Carl’s feelings. After the discussion suggested in this exercise, have 
children read the story aloud to bring out the mood of exciting suspense. 
(Page 56 of the T/ink-and-Do Book further checks pupils’ ability to infer 


the emotional reactions of story characters.) 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: From children’s 
responses to the preceding exercise and to page 56 of the Think-and-Do Book, 
and from your informal evaluation, you have probably spotted those pupils 
who need help with recognizing the emotional reactions of story characters. 
Procedures for strengthening this basic interpretative skill in a special-help 
group are listed under “Recognizing emotional reactions” in the appendix 
at the back of this Guidebook. As the children in the special-help group 
grow in their ability to recognize emotional reactions, you will want to give 
them many opportunities during the regular reading period to answer ques- 
tions involving motives and emotional reactions. 
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Structural analysis: This exercise, together with page 57 of the Think- 
and-Do Book, gives children practice in inferring the meaning of new de- 
rived forms of known root words and directs attention to the way words are 
used in sentences. 

Begin by writing the following groups of sentences on the board: 


Carl had to act quickly to save the men. 
Active children enjoy outdoor games. 

We have many school activities. 

June was voted the best actress in our class. 


Mrs. Jones is a very kind person. 

The story “The Lad and the North Wind” personifies the wind. 
Nelson wanted to impersonate Paul Revere in the parade. 
Everyone says that Lucy has a fine personality. 


Have the first group of sentences read. Explain, “There are three words 
in these sentences that are formed from a root word in the first sentence. 
What is the root word? What are the three words formed from it?” As 
pupils mention the root word and the derived forms, underline the words. 
Then have each sentence reread and the meaning of the underlined word and 
the sentence discussed. Continue similarly with the second group of sentences. 

Next, say, “Let’s see how the root word act and its derived forms are used 
in the sentences.” Have pupils tell whether each underlined word expresses 
an action, names someone or something, or describes something. Continue 
similarly with person and its derivatives. 

Conclude by writing the following on the board. Have pupils read the 
root word and its derived forms and use one of the words in each sentence. 


art artistic artists artistically 
The —_______ classes at the high school sponsored a show last week. 
Many local ________ exhibited paintings. 
The various exhibits were ________ arranged. 
First prize was awarded to an especially _____ painting. 
colony colonized colonial colonists 
Governor Lovelace lived in the ________ of New York. 
ie started (ayer e 
In July 1776, the ________ were waiting to hear important news. 
English settlers ———- the New World. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 55, 56, and 57. Page 55 affords valuable 


practice in discriminating between synonyms and antonyms of words. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: After reading “Expert Shovelman,” children will 
be eager to discuss the shovels mentioned in Machines at Work. Someone 
might like to show pictures of the shovels and read the explanations. An- 
other child might sketch the shovels on the board. Let those who have read 
the book describe other machines that help farmers, builders, miners, oil 
drillers, and lumbermen. Reémphasize that these machines are only as efh- 
cient as the men who run them. 

Encourage youngsters who have read Bulldozer to tell how Ducky helped 
Bill Crane and how these two ingenious boys developed Bill’s business de- 
spite competition and unforeseen difficulties. Lead children to see that Bill 
and Ducky had different character traits but that when they worked together 
they made an excellent team. 

Although Mining the Iron Mask does not emphasize machinery, it does 
show the importance of knowledge and persistence in the successful culmi- 
nation of any task. Encourage children who are reading this book to share 
episodes in which Roy and Frank display these qualities. 


Retelling the story in the first person: Suggest that pupils decide how 
they would retell “Expert Shovelman” in the first person from the viewpoint 
of one of the characters. The class will know whose story each pupil is tell- 
ing by his actions and the thoughts he reveals. Some children may prefer 
to write their versions of the story and read them aloud at a later time. 


Aeropla MC paces 206-207 


New words: aeroplane zooms speck 





What youngster hasn't been fascinated by the flight of an airplane—by 
the sight of its flashing wings as it zooms overhead—by the speed with which it 
soon becomes a tiny black speck humming faintly in the distance? This simple 
poem re-creates these sights and sounds with words and rhythms that fairly 
sing and glow. It is a striking example of the power of poetry to glorify a 
commonplace experience and to invest it in retrospect with a new significance. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: You might begin by asking children to de- 
scribe the sensations that they have when they watch an airplane flying by 
overhead. What do they see? What do they hear? How do the sights and 
sounds change as the airplane travels into the distance? Then comment that 
the poem Aeroplane (present the word) manages to convey those same sen- 
sations with remarkably descriptive words and rhythms. (You will want to 
point out that the word aeroplane (ar’ a plan), pronounced with three sylla- 
bles, is another and less common way of spelling and pronouncing airplane.) 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


Pages 206-207: When pupils have turned to the poem, talk over first the 
two-page illustration. Why would this be a good spot to watch and listen to 
an airplane? Then suggest that children imagine that they are the boy in 
the picture, watching and hearing the plane, as they read the poem over to 
themselves. Encourage them to move their lips or whisper softly to get the 
full effect of the rhythmic, sound-suggesting words. 

Before youngsters read the poem orally, you will want to take a minute 
or two to discuss the vivid images of sight and sound in the poem. Ask, for 
example, “What did you hear first? How did the plane look? How did it 
sound as it came nearer? How did the plane look as it went farther away? 
How did it sound then?” Then have pupils find specific words that the 
author used to convey these sharp images. Did pupils note the effectiveness 
of the many m’s, n’s, and ing’s? 


Oral interpretation: Suggest that children keep in mind the changing 
sights and sounds as cues to oral reading—first the medium loud humming 
accompanied by flashing, shining wings, then the loud zooms and booms, 
the softer buzzes, and finally the fainter drumming and quiet strumming to 
go with the disappearing black speck. Then let several children read the 
poem aloud, just for the pleasure of savoring its musical quality and the 
almost hypnotic spell of the words. 

If your pupils have had experiences with choral speaking, they will enjoy 
reading “Aeroplane” with verse choirs. Even on the first day of reading it, 
before you try casting it for choirs, let individual children read the single 
lines, picking up briskly each succeeding line. Then number the lines of 
each verse and try it in the form suggested below. Later you and the pupils 
may evolve one that you think is even more effective. 
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First verse: medium choir, lines one and three 
high choir, lines two, four, and seven 
low choir, lines five and six 


Second verse: medium choir, lines one, two, six, and seven 
low choir, lines three, four, eight, and nine 
high choir, line five 


Third verse: high choir, lines one, two, and eight 
medium choir, lines three, four, and seven 
low choir, lines five, six, and nine 


Either a line-a-choir or a line-a-child pattern may be used. Suggest that 
pupils observe the dash-pause in the last line of verses one and three. Also 
all nasal endings should be somewhat prolonged, but exaggeration of the 
effect should be avoided. Suggest, too, that the last three lines of the poem 
diminish in value as the plane goes farther and farther away. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Introduce “Cockpit in the Clouds,” by Dick Dor- 
rance, with the comment, “ ‘Aeroplane’ reminded us how a plane looks and 
sounds as it passes overhead. How do you suppose a city looks to a pilot 
who is two thousand feet above it?” Give pupils time to describe their 
images and then read the poem to them several times until they can see with 
the pilot. Mildred Plew Meigs’ poem “Silver Ships” describes not only a 
personal view of flying, but also the alluring aspect of a free, wide sky. Note 
whether children sense this appeal and associate it with that same haunting 
call to adventure that rings through “Travel.” Repeat these two poems, and 
after children have noted their similarity of theme, ask if anyone who had 
previously wished to roam with Miss Millay has now been tempted to join 
Miss Meigs in the sky. 

A most appropriate conclusion to these poems is “Wander-Thirst,” by 
Gerald Gould, a man who heeds the call not only of the water, or the road, 
or the sky, but of all three. 


Personal reading: Frequent discussions of newspaper and magazine 
articles can do much to develop children’s awareness of interesting happen- 
ings around them. Encourage youngsters to note and talk over articles de- 
scribing human-interest experiences and exciting or unusual events that occur 
in their communities, in the country, and in the world. Such discussion of 
the present-day scene will give pupils an opportunity to acquire new and 
increasingly mature interests that can stimulate wide reading. 
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Crop Duster races 208-218 


New words: biplane cockpit goggles mask chemical lettuce 
altitude spurted fuselage visibility hemmed 
hurdle vertical barrier voltage routine 
clearance helmet parachute sulphur combustible 
diseases selecting target importance canal 
respond collapsed fertilize irrigation citrus 
circulating flown invaded horde vital 


Dusting a field of lettuce with insecticide may not seem a very exciting aspect 
of aviation. But as the young reader follows the experiences of Cliff, a typical 
crop duster, he realizes that each dusting mission is potentially as thrilling and 
dangerous as a rescue by seaplane. Steep vertical climbs over trees, passes 
under high-voltage wires, perilous forced landings are just routine matters to a 
crop duster. A fitting conclusion to a unit on man-made wonders, this article 
clearly emphasizes that skill and quick thinking are important qualifications for 
the man who handles a modern machine. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Recall that many changes have taken place 
in railroading since the time of the DeWitt Clinton. Comment that there 
have been widespread changes in farming, too, and encourage children to 
mention several up-to-date farm machines that would have amazed farmers 
of 1831. (Here again is a discussion to which the child with specialized or 
first-hand knowledge will contribute with enthusiasm.) Then explain that 
the last selection in this unit reads almost like a short story but that it is 
really an article. Ask pupils as they read it to be thinking about what the 
author’s purpose was in writing it and why it is appropriate to this unit. 
You might also remind pupils to use their glossaries and their dictionaries, 
since the article contains some words and rather technical terms that may 
be unfamiliar. Have the title read in the table of contents and let pupils 
explain or guess what a crop duster is. Why would crops need dusting? 
After the discussion, suggest that pupils read the first five pages to find out. 
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To encourage children to form vivid sensory images and to project them- 
selves into the narrative, comment, “Now let’s go to an airstrip near a small 
southwestern town where Cliff, a crop duster, has landed to reload his air- 


plane for another flight. When he takes off, we'll go along. There’s plenty 
of excitement, and I know you'll admire Cliff’s skill as a pilot.” 


| INTERPRETING THE SELECTION 


Pages 208-212: After silent reading, call attention to the last line on page 

212 and encourage children to tell why a crop duster’s tasks can be called 
| wearisome and dangerous. Ask, “Why did Cliff perform such dangerous 
| feats? What sort of person is Cliff? Why is he a good crop duster? What 


, qualities should a good crop duster have? What things should he know?” 

| After the discussion, comment that the rest of the article, which explains 

/more about crop dusting, will answer these questions. 

| Pages 213-218: After everyone has finished, ask, “What do you think was 

‘the author’s main purpose for writing “Crop Duster’—to entertain or to 
explain? Why? Why is this article a good one to include in a unit about 
man-made wonders?” Continue, “Is there more to being a crop duster than 


| you expected? What special skills and knowledge does a crop duster need 
| to have? What jobs might he be called on to handle? Why does he have 
| 


to be ‘a sharp chap who doesn’t get tired and let his mind wander’?” Pupils 


will also want to mention the additional perils of crop dusting that are 
| brought out in this part of the article. Ask, also, “What advantages can you 
| think of that crop dusting from the air has over dusting from the ground? 
| Why is the crop duster’s job important to the farmer? to all of us?” Call 
attention to the special airplane terminology—cock pit, fuselage, bank, visi- 
bility was almost zero, hit the silk, sit down, ground-loop, struts and wires 
—and have these words and expressions explained. Did pupils consult the 
dictionary for the meanings of bank and strut in this context? (Page 60 of 
the Think-and-Do Book gives pupils practice in identifying other transpor- 
tation terms applicable to planes, railroads, and automobiles.) Did picture 
clues in the article help them figure out the meaning of cockpit and of 
struts and wires? Discuss also the meanings of the expressions squeaked 
(page 210), crowning spectacle (page 211), around the clock (page 214), and 
country’s breadbaskets (page 218). 
To point up further the style in which this selection is written, recall that 
“Crop Duster” is an article, and lead children to briefly restate the difference 
in purpose between a story and an article (see pages 147-148 of this Guide- 
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book). In what ways would a story about crop dusting be different from 
this article? In what ways might a story be the same? 


Extending concepts: The selections in this unit point up a factor that is 
important not only in the operation of man-made wonders but in other 
activities as well—timing. To clarify the meaning of timing, suggest that 
pupils skim page 163 of “Trials of a Trio” and discuss the part that timing 
played in perfecting the dubbing in of Casey’s voice. Why was accurate 
timing necessary in this story? What part did timing play in Cliffs ma- 
neuvers over the lettuce field? Then encourage children to skim the other 
selections in the unit and point out instances in which accurate timing was 
necessary or played an important part. For example, what might have hap- 
pened if Jim Brewster had waited several minutes after the plane landed to 
throw the life preserver to the boys in the water? What might happen if 
the dispatcher in a railroad traffic control office moved the levers on his 
board too soon or too late? In conclusion, ask children to suggest other ac- 
tivities in which timing counts. 


Meeting individual needs: Children who were interested in the two 
airplane selections in this unit should be encouraged to read the aviation 
books suggested in the bibliography if they have not already done so. Invite 
them to report on types of planes and the many jobs they do, suggesting that 
they organize their information under the headings “Kinds of airplanes,” 
“The jobs planes do.” Write these headings on the board, and when chil- 
dren are ready to discuss the information they have found, some member of 
the research group can fill in subheads under each heading. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Summarizing and organizing ideas: This exercise will help pupils 
summarize and organize what they read about crop dusting. The procedures 
suggested here take children through the essential thinking steps in making 
an outline and build further understanding of the relationships between 
main topics and subtopics in an outline. 

To initiate the making of the outline, talk over with pupils how making 
an outline helps us summarize and remember what we have read. Then re- 
call the questions you suggested before pupils read the last six pages of the 
article: What qualities should a good crop duster have? What things should 
he know? Encourage children to reword the questions into statements that 
can serve as main topics for the outline, for example, “Traits of a good crop 
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duster,” “What a crop duster needs to know.” Then suggest the additional 
main points “The dangers of crop dusting,” “A duster’s jobs” and have 
pupils skim pages 213-218 to find subpoints to complete the four topics in 
‘the outline. At this level, precise, parallel wording of topics and subtopics 
is not as important as awareness of the type of relationship between topics 
and subtopics (in this case, general-specific). As subtopics are suggested 
and recorded on the board, emphasize continually that each subpoint must 
‘contribute something specific to the general main heading—a specific trait, 
la particular knowledge, and so on. After the outline has been completed, 
ihave children evaluate each subpoint to be sure that it bears the proper 
relationship to its main topic. Invite pupils also to contribute appropriate 
‘titles for the outline. (The completed outline given here is merely a sug- 
gestion; whenever possible, accept pupils’ own wording of a topic.) 








Crop Dusting 


I. Traits of a good crop duster 
l A. Keeps on his toes 
| B. Likes his work 
| C. Keeps his mind on the job 
{ II. What a crop duster needs to know 
A. How to fly 
B. Something about insect life and plant diseases 
| C. How to keep his airplane and engine in good working condition 
| D. How to pick a spot for a forced landing 
E. How to fly a straight row 
HI. The dangers of crop dusting 
Power lines 
Tall trees 
No parachute 
Fire 
Stalling engine 
duster’s jobs 
Fertilizing fields 
Destroying weeds 
Scattering seed 
Spraying 
Freeze-proofing fruit 


| Ly 
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Controlling insect pests 


Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: If you have been 
working with a special-help group on perceiving relationships, this exercise 


_and pages 59 and 60 of the Think-and-Do Book give you an opportunity to 
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evaluate children’s progress. Your analysis also of responses to this exercise 
and to page 58 of the Think-and-Do Book will enable you to determine 
which pupils might profit from the special procedures recommended in the 
appendix for promoting the ability to summarize and organize ideas. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 58, 59, and 60. Page 58 contains interest- 
ing information about the control of mesquite by plane spraying. Page 59 
extends pupils’ knowledge of the various safety measures employed by crop — 
dusters to protect themselves, their planes, other people and their property. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Extending concepts: In “Crop Duster” children have seen how one ma- 
chine can be used to lighten the work of the farmer and to ensure better and 
larger crops. However, the article may also lead into a general discussion 
of farm work and farm life as well as farm machinery. If you pursue this 
idea, by all means show the color film American Farmer, which is available 
on a free-loan basis. Children should not miss this excellent film if it is at all 
possible for you to show it to them. Beautiful color photography, together 
with a narration that has been written with insight, gives the viewer an 
understanding of the farmer’s love for his land and his work. If your class 
is composed of farm children, this film may give new meaning to their 
daily chores or it may help them express their feelings for their land and 
crops. City youngsters, on the other hand, will absorb many facts about 
farming and, like the sixteen-year-old city boy in the film, they will gain 
with him a new respect for growing things and for the people who raise them. 


Enjoying literature: Ask children why Cliff in “Crop Duster” and Wash- 
out in Rod, the Sky Lad would have had a good time comparing experiences. 
Ask someone who has read Rod, the Sky Lad to read aloud the chapter 
entitled “Jenny, the Duster.” Then the entire class can discuss the various 
types of dusting done by airplanes. Those who have read Flight Today and 
Tomorrow and The First Book of Airplanes will be able to add much 
pertinent information. 

Perhaps there are some portions of the library books that children have 
found especially interesting but that they have not yet had an opportunity 
to discuss. You might allow time for pupils to comment on these now, and 
ask them also to tell which books they would recommend to their classmates 
and why. As a result of this discussion, there may be some books that the 
children will want to keep in the classroom a while longer. 
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Conclude by rereading a few of the poems that you introduced during 
this unit. Perhaps the children themselves would like to read again the 
poems that appear in this unit of the new People and Progress. 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


Perceiving relationships: Write the headings Transportation and Com- 
munication and ask pupils to turn to the table of contents for this unit. Call 
on volunteers to tell whether they would put the title of each selection under 
one of these headings, both of them, or neither one. Then discuss each 
selection to see whether children agree with the placement of its title. For 
example, some pupils may think of “Trials of a Trio” only as a story about 
entertainment; others may realize that the tape recorder is a means of com- 
“munication and that in the story it provided the link of communication 
between Casey and the program director. “Crop Duster,” may offer a 
different basis for discussion. Some children may wish to place this title 
under the heading Transportation merely because it is about an airplane 
and pilot. Others may argue that although the airplane is used primarily 
for transportation, in this instance it provides a means of doing a certain 
kind of work more efficiently and therefore does not belong in either cate- 


| gory. Similar points for discussion may arise in connection with other titles. 
| Such discussions promote the habit of thinking beyond the printed page and 


| perceiving relationships among various reading experiences. 


k 
| 


f 


| Summarizing the unit: The preceding activity is, in effect, a summary 
! of the unit. However, you may wish to encourage discussion of such 


questions as the following: 


1. Which story characters in this unit showed that they were resourceful? alert? 
brave? 

2. Which modern wonders interested you most? why? 

3. Can you think of any improvements that might be made in some of these modern 
wonders in the future? 

4, Which selections in this unit show the improvements that have been made in 
inventions we read about in the preceding unit, “Early Adventures in Progress”? 
(Note whether the pupils mention the fact that the mobile telephone is the result 
of the development of three early inventions—radio, telephone, and automobile.) 









In connection with the final question, some children might like to look 
for pictures that show the various stages in the development of these in- 
ventions from the time of the stories in Unit 2 to the present day. 
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Unit 4 


Fun and Fancy 


Having left the world of modern mechanical wonders, the young reader 
now enters the enchanted never-never land of fun and make-believe. While 
there, he will meet a fascinating array of story characters, among whom are 
an eccentric little man from the mythical planet Martinea, the pompous Caliph 
of oriental Chunder-abad-dad, poor frustrated Jonathan Bing, the lovable 
Doctor Dolittle, and Amos, the mouse-biographer of Franklin. Time is well 
spent in this land of the imagination, for it brings at least temporary respite 
from the demands of serious, everyday realities. It offers refreshment, relaxa- 
tion, and the release that comes with laughter. 

This unit presents a satisfying variety of types of modern fanciful literature 
and an imposing list of authors. Space fiction, humorous narrative poetry, 
a tall tale, and fanciful biography are here. In the list of distinguished authors 
are such names as Hugh Lofting, Louis Slobodkin, and Robert Lawson. Reading 
this unit can do a great deal to cultivate the child’s taste for the best in the 
field of imaginative writing. For, once a youngster has experienced the enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction that come from reading a representative sampling of the 
finest in any field of literature, his natural impulse is to seek more of the same 
and to hunt for other books or stories by the same authors. 

There are many suggestions in the lesson plans for heightening the pleasure 
that most children will naturally derive from reading the fanciful stories in 
the reader and related stories and library books. Attention is drawn to dis- 
tinctive elements of style—alliteration, figures of speech, picturesque language 
patterns, satire, whimsy, tongue-in-cheek exaggeration, for example, that 
make fanciful writing a joy to read. Youngsters are helped to perceive and 
appreciate the many subtleties and implications that characterize most of the 
selections. Emphasis is given to acquainting the reader with many of the 
authors and to helping him understand an author's purpose and point of view. 
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| And, since hearing most fanciful stories read aloud adds much to their charm, 
you will find many suggestions for encouraging oral! interpretation. Most 
important of all, perhaps, is the attitude that you foster toward all the reading 
done in connection with this unit—namely, the most compelling reason for 


| 
| engaging in it ts enjoyment. 
| 


INTRODUCING THE UNIT 


To introduce the theme and mood of this unit, have pupils read the unit 
| title in the table of contents and ask what kind of stories and poems the 


title “Fun and Fancy” leads them to anticipate. What is the main purpose 
of this unit likely to be—to inform or to entertain? Why? What kind of 
story characters do children expect to meet? What sort of things will prob- 


—— 


ably happen in these stories? As youngsters scan the list of story titles and 


— 


authors, encourage comments and recommendations from those who recognize 
old friends. What does the picture of the space ship indicate about the content 
of one of the stories? Do pupils know or can anyone guess which one will 


be space fiction? Then allow time for children to leaf through the unit and 
to comment on the many delightful illustrations. How have the artists cap- 
tured and heightened the mood of fun and fancy? How are these illustra- 
tions different from those in Unit 3, for example? 


OO ee - 


—_ 


Call attention, too, to the library books listed for this unit on page 297. 
| You might discuss one or two of them briefly and display some of the illus- 
_ trations to arouse interest in the pleasures that may be found between the 
_ covers of this unusually fine selection of fanciful books. If there are young- 
| sters who have already read some of them, give them the opportunity to tell 
| just enough about their favorites to whet everyone’s appetite. 


Falling Stars paces 220-229 


New words: superstition meteors hinges ripped drain scuttled 
nongravity knobs native luminous bracelet 
scientist planet Martinea telescopes gadgets 
astral disk revolve 





Perhaps no area of modern fanciful literature has more appeal for today’s 
_ children than that of space fiction. Capitalizing on that interest, Louis Slobodkin’s 
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exciting story tells of eleven-year-old Eddie’s adventure with an odd little man 
from outer space who had traveled to earth in his remarkable Astral Rocket 
Disk. Eddie’s adventure in his grandfather's apple orchard is amazing and 
fantastic—yet tantalizingly credible. 

This story will keep eyes glued to the books, and the pages will fly by faster 
and faster with the story’s rising tempo and suspense. Even at the conclusion, 
so skillful has been the telling, young readers will be in the same state of won- 
derment as Eddie. They will enjoy conjecturing about the reality of the 
experience. Was it all a dream—or did it really happen? 


PREPARING FOR READING 

Establishing background: To introduce the type of literature that this 
story represents, ask children what they have read, heard on the radio, or 
seen on television about space travel. Is it possible today to travel to the 
moon or to some of the planets? Why are adults, as well as boys and girls, 
fascinated by stories and plays about imaginary trips to outer space and 
about fanciful visitors from other planets? Then have pupils find “Falling 
Stars” in the table of contents. Are children familiar with Louis Slobodkin, 
the author? You might mention that, besides writing the book from which 
“Falling Stars” is taken, Slobodkin is also well known as an artist (and as 
a sculptor). Children who have read Eleanor Estes’ Moffat books may 
recall that the delightful illustrations in that series are done by Slobodkin. 

When pupils have turned to the story, introduce Eddie as the boy in the 
first picture. Comment, “Eddie had never really believed in flying saucers 
or in planetary visitors, but this story tells of an extraordinary adventure 
that he had as a result of his great curiosity about a falling star. I'll let you 
decide whether it really could have happened.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 220-229: After silent reading, allow time for children’s spontaneous 
reactions to story events. Then direct attention to the mystery in the last 
paragraph and to the amusing picture of bewildered Eddie and ask, “Why 
do you think it was (or wasn’t) a dream? If it wasn’t a dream, what do you 
think happened to the little man? What do you think Eddie found when 
he went to the orchard that morning?” Then encourage children to retell 
Eddie’s adventure in their own words and to comment on and read aloud 
the parts of the story that they think are particularly humorous. When the 
nongravity shoes and the dictionary box are mentioned, have pupils explain 
how they worked. (Did pupils apply their knowledge of root words and 
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prefixes to derive the meaning of nongravity from the separate glossary en- 
tries non- and gravity?) You will want to discuss why wishing on a star is 
regarded as superstition. What other common superstitions can pupils think 
of? (Pupils will have further opportunity to discuss superstitions after they 
| have completed page 61 of the Think-and-Do Book, which requires them to 
distinguish between common superstitions and truths or established facts.) 
| When pupils have finished discussing and reading aloud the humorous 
‘incidents, call attention to emotional reactions and motives of story charac- 
‘ters by asking, “Although the story seems very funny to us, how do you 
‘suppose Eddie felt when all these strange things were going on? How did 
he feel when he first saw the little man? when the Martinean began asking 
|so many questions? when the Martinean began to answer Eddie’s questions? 
when he woke up the next morning? What do you suppose Eddie told his 
‘grandma at breakfast? How do you suppose she reacted to Eddie’s account 
‘of his adventure?” Discuss, too, the kind of person the Martinean was. Does 
‘the reader get most of his impressions of the little man from the way in 
| which the author describes him or from what the little man says and does? 
“What about the Martinean’s manner of speaking? Why did he sound very 
|strange to Eddie? How do we know that English was not the Martinean’s 
native language? 

| In conclusion, comment that although this story ends with a puzzling 
/question, there is a way that pupils not only can find out the answer but 
¡may have many other exciting adventures with Eddie, since this story is 
but part of a whole book written about him. If someone has already started 
‘reading the book, have him tell about one or two of the incidents that he has 
particularly enjoyed. Otherwise, have children turn to the bibliography or 
to the acknowledgment at the bottom of page 220 to find the book by Louis 
'Slobodkin, from which “Falling Stars” is taken. From this time on, the 
‘book will undoubtedly be in great demand. 
| Extending interpretation: This story provides an excellent lead for dis- 
| cussing the difference between fact and fancy and for noting how an author 
‘achieves his effects. You might begin by asking pupils what story details 


} 


‘convince the reader that “Falling Stars” is a fanciful tale. For example, is 
\there a planet called Martinea? If pupils are not sure, where can they find 
out? Would it be likely that inhabitants (if there are any) on other planets 
| could learn English by studying road signs through high-powered telescopes? 
Why not? What about the nongravity shoes? Would any apparatus small 
[enough to be enclosed in shoes be powerful enough to offset the pull of 


f 
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gravity? On the other hand, how does the author almost have us believing 
that this story might have happened? Discuss the skill with which Slobod- 
kin creates vivid images of the little man, his various devices, and the space 
ship. How do the pictures help create an impression of reality? How 
do the Martinean’s straight-faced “scientific” explanations almost convince 
the reader against his better judgment that this adventure might actually 
have happened? 

Next, ask pupils whether or not they believe in flying saucers and what 
they have read about them. Following the discussion, you might mention 
that page 62 of the Think-and-Do Book tells about a remarkable new kind 
of aircraft that comes very close to being a real flying saucer. Discussion of 
flying saucers and tiny spacemen may well lead to speculation about the 
possibility of life on other planets. Such discussion will afford you an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize that there are, of course, limits to our present scientific 
knowledge and that it is often difhcult for adults to distinguish between 
fact and fancy, especially at the borderline limits of human knowledge in 
the field of astronomy. In conclusion, you might ask, “Can you think of 
reasons why people might want to believe in flying saucers?” Help pupils 
conclude that the longing to explore is universal. Since our own earth has 
few, if any, regions unknown to man, it is natural that people should look 
to the stars, planets, and outer space for new fields to explore. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Locating source materials: The story and the ensuing discussion will 
probably have raised many questions in pupils’ minds about space travel, 
flying saucers, meteors, and the possibilities of life on other planets. What 
source materials can children think of that might contain information about 
these subjects? Suggest that pupils go to the school or public library and 
individually check various reference materials to find those that most ade- 
quately treat the subjects under discussion. You may want to remind young- 
sters of what they have learned about selecting appropriate topics or key 
words and about using an index in particular encyclopedias and in single 
reference volumes. Then suggest that pupils bring from the library lists of 
available source materials. Have the sources compiled into one general list 
and posted on the bulletin board where members of the class can consult it 
to find references that will answer their questions. 


Memory based on sensory imagery: Suggest that pupils review the 
story briefly by pretending to be Eddie, feeling as he felt, seeing, hearing, 
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_and doing all the things he saw, heard, and did. Then have pupils answer 
_ these questions from memory, still identifying themselves with Eddie: “What 
| was happening when you landed with a soft thud? when you heard small 
| animals scuttling away? when you felt prickles run up and down your 
| spine? when you heard a wee tapping? when you saw something luminous? 
| when you felt a bump as you sat down hard on the ground? when you 
clenched your fists? when you found yourself racing along over the ground? 
| when you felt yourself yawning and stretching while you were snug in bed?” 
| If each of these small images has been related to the larger chain of 
| images in the story, children should have little difficulty in placing each of 
them in the context where it belongs. 


| 
| Phonetic analysis: This exercise reviews the function of silent e follow- 
| ing c, g, or v and extends understanding of the relationship between accent 
and vowel sound. 

You might begin by writing the following columns of words: 


(S space trance page hinge 

A : : 

im mice since huge grudge 
f 

ae Spruce force stage surge 


Have the words in the first column pronounced and ask, “What vowel sound 
| did you hear in each of these words [long, short, or r-controlled]? How 
| many consonant letters follow the first vowel letter in each word? Does the 
| letter c stand for the & or the s sound?” Repeat with the second column. 
Continue similarly with the other two columns, noting the “soft” sound of 
f 


g (the 7 sound). Help pupils summarize that (1) one consonant letter and 
| final e following the first vowel letter in a word usually are a clue to a long 
vowel sound, whereas two consonant letters and final e are usually a clue 
/to a short vowel sound unless one of the consonant letters is 7, and (2) 
final e following c or g is a clue to the “soft” sound of ¢ or g 
Then write the words valve, twelve, carve, Steve, grove, glove on the 
_ board. Recall that in English spelling the letter v at the end of a word is 
always followed by final e. Have each word pronounced, ask pupils what 
vowel sound they hear in each word, and whether they would expect to hear 
_that vowel sound. Use the word glove to remind pupils that there are many 
words ending in ve that do not have a long vowel sound. Ask them to give 
other examples, such as move, love, have, give, and so on. 
= Next, say, “Lets see whether final e following c, g, or v in two-syllable 
| words is a clue to accent.” Write these pairs of words: let’ tuce, de vice’; 
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cot’ tage, ob lige’; na’ tive, re vive’. Point up the idea that final e following 

c, g, or v is not necessarily a clue to accent or to a long vowel sound. 
Conclude by writing the following sentences, underlining the italicized 

words. Note pupils’ ability to apply the understandings reviewed to un- 

known words in context. 

Ted wore a dunce cap to the costume party. 

. Small flowers grew in the crevice in the rock. 

. Johnny’s mother bought him a blue serge suit. 

The nurse put a bandage on Joe’s injured arm. 

. Olive trees grow in warm regions. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 61 and 62. 


WB Wh Ee 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Extending ideas gained from reading: In addition to the discussions 
and reference reading suggested previously in this lesson plan, children 
might also be on the alert for current magazine or newspaper articles on the 
subject of space travel. Such articles may be read aloud from time to time 
and then placed where pupils can reread them at leisure. Perhaps during 
the reading of the unit “Early Adventures in Progress,” some pupils ex- 
pressed such thoughts as “I wish I had been alive when some of these things 
had been invented,” or “It must have been fun to see the first automobile 
and the early trains.” If so, the reading of current articles will help young- 
sters realize that they, too, are living in an age of miraculous discovery. 
Present-day scientists seem convinced that a man-made satellite of the earth, 
to be used for observation and for exploration in outer space, may well be- 
come a reality during the lifetime of your sixth-graders. What would Mr. 
Randall in “The Horseless Carriage” say to that? 


Enjoying literature: You have already called children’s attention to The 
Space Ship under the Apple Tree, from which the story “Falling Stars” is 
taken. Now go over the bibliography with them in more detail, giving a 
brief overview of the books with which you are familiar and suggesting that 
pupils consult the Children’s Catalog or its supplement for information about 
the others. If children are clamoring for more books about space travel, 
you might suggest The Little Prince, listed in the bibliography. It is the 
story of another visitor from outer space. You might also recommend Miss 
Pickerell Goes to Mars by Ellen MacGregor, The Wonderful Flight to the 
Mushroom Planet by Eleanor Cameron, and for your very superior readers 
one of the books by Robert Heinlein—Farmer in the Sky, perhaps, or 
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Starman Jones. The excerpt “Space-Ship Bifrost,” in Time for Fairy Tales", 
is taken from Farmer in the Sky. Stories by Robert Heinlein, usually rec- 
ommended for junior high school, are considered some of the finest in the 
field of space fiction. For children who need easy reading materials, you 
might suggest Space Cat, by Ruthven Todd. 

If you would like to read aloud, throughout this unit, one of the two most 
distinguished fanciful tales of recent years, the maturity of your children 
will help to determine your choice of either Charlotte’s Web, for an average 
or less mature group, or The Borrowers, for a superior group. 


| 


The Caliph’s Clock paces 230.245 


New words: Caliph Chunder-abad-dad divan Selim Vizir 
i leaks Yankee spatterdashes superiority cuckoo 
miser circulars forthwith proclamation 
pendulum Allah reigns plague almanac hydrant 
thrice buckwheat ruby populace Roman 
Samarcand  simoom minarets beggar Sheba 
| crevice fortnight overtaxed bing spang pillar 
prayer mustache calendar pence Sulieman 


This rollicking, preposterous tale is an outstanding example of modern fanci- 
ful juvenile fiction. The language is as crisp and rhythmical as the ticking of 
the clock, and the absurdities absurd enough to win a smile from the most serious 
isober-sides. When the Caliph buys a clock, the clock begins to save daylight, 
‘and the people of Chunder-abad-dad get completely confused and exhausted 
‘from chasing the hours. Then the official clock mercifully breaks down after it 
‘has raced madly to beat sun time by two weeks, and a passing merchant re- 
‘stores Chunder-abad-dad to its former peacefulness. 
| The humor is a delectable compound of sly satire, anachronisms, play on 
‘words, exaggeration, understatement, and whimsy. The author's use of rhyth- 
imic, staccato prose that simulates the speed of the clock, his artful repetitions 
‘and figures of speech are especially appealing and will add to children’s 
‘appreciation of distinctive elements of style. 


(Time for Fairy Tales, Old and New, compiled by May Hill Arbuthnot (Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
_ and Company, 1952). 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: To give children an opportunity to hear some 
of the odd-sounding Oriental words and to establish the setting of the story, 
you might use the pictures on pages 230 and 231 as a focus for the prelim- 
inary discussion. In the first picture, call attention to the pompous looking 
Caliph of Chunder-abad-dad, who is fond of referring to himself as Sulie- 
man, the Magnificent, and to his sad-faced Grand Vizir, Selim, moodily 
perusing a newspaper. Mention that the people of Chunder-abad-dad had 
no clocks, and encourage speculation as to how they probably told time. What 
inferences do pupils draw from the picture on page 231? Then comment 
that many hilarious situations develop as a result of the Caliph’s purchase of 
a fast-running clock from this Yankee peddler. As you write the glossary 
words on the board, remind pupils to use the glossary to derive the pro- 
nunciation and meaning of the many unusual words in this story. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Have the first two subtitles read (pages 230 and 234) and ask what hints $ 
they give about the story action. In view of the fact that a fast-running clock 
is involved, what humorous double meaning does the first subtitle have? 
Suggest that children read as far as the last subtitle, page 239, to find out 
what happened to the Caliph and his subjects when their lives became regu- 
lated by the clock that ran fast. 

Pages 230-239: When pupils have finished the first two parts, ask, “What f 
were some of the things that happened when the people were commanded § 
to set their sundials by the Caliph’s new clock?” You will want to talk over 
the delightful illogicality of setting a sundial. Did pupils check the meaning | 
of sundial and note the picture in the glossary? Continue, “How did the ff 
peddler persuade the Caliph to buy the clock? What kind of person was the ff 
Caliph? the Grand Vizir? What made the Caliph decide that the sunset ff 
was late? What did he do about it? What were some of the arguments the 
Caliph gave to prove that he was saving daylight? Was he really doing so? 
Why not? How did the Vizir feel about the Caliph’s plan for saving and fh 
storing up time? What indications are there that the Caliph is beginning 
to regret the purchase of the clock?” 

Before pupils read the last part, encourage conjectures as to what the mir- 
acle mentioned in the last subtitle might be. Might the calm looking man} 
in the picture, page 239, have anything to do with the miracle? Then sug-§ 
gest that children finish the story to see if they are right. 
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Pages 239-245: After silent reading, ask how it came about that the mer- 
chant found everyone asleep. How did he know that it was noon? How did 
he prove to the Vizir what the correct date was? What finally happened to 
| the clock? Was there really a miracle? Who persuaded the Caliph that there 
į was and why? What sort of person was the merchant? In what ways did he 
| flatter the Caliph? What might have happened to Selim if the merchant had 
| not been there? What royal proclamation did the Caliph issue at the end of 
ithe story, and how did it affect the lives of the people of Chunder-abad-dad? 
| Before children read aloud, discuss some of the kinds of humor that keep 
|the reader chuckling throughout the story. First, you might mention the 
_incongruities in the time setting and encourage pupils to find some of the 
}anachronisms (for example, the Vizir reads a modern newspaper; whereas 
the Caliph uses such ancient time devices as sundials and hourglasses; the 
concept of daylight-saving time in ancient Chunder-abad-dad; the sudden 
| appearance of a Yankee peddler in such a remote time and place setting). 
| Recall the double meaning of the first subtitle, and have pupils find other 
| examples of humor involving play on words (double meaning of cloudy 
| weather and gloom, page 231; pun on the word round, fourth paragraph, 
| page 236; play on the word cuckoo in the Vizir’s remark “I knew there was 
| something wrong with that clock, or it would not have kept a cuckoo!” 
| pase 241). 
| Have pupils also find examples of exaggeration—understatements as well 
_as overstatements. An outstanding example of overstatement is the mer- 
| chant’s extravagant praise of the Caliph in the next-to-last paragraph on page 
244. Then follows in humorous contrast the understatement that the Caliph 

smiled modestly because he loved to hear mild praise of himself. As they find 






and discuss passages that struck them as being particularly humorous, pupils 
_are sure to point out the many statements of story characters that exemplify 
whimsical lack of logic (for example, the Grand Vizir’s reason for not 
knowing it was breakfast time, page 230; the Caliph’s statement, page 234, 
‘that the days are so long in this season that time has to fly fast to get 
through; the Caliph’s reply, page 235, to the Vizir’s harangue about the sun- 
set; the mad, frantic haste of the action and conversation on page 237. 


, Oral interpretation: In preparation for oral reading, take time to skim 
the story with pupils, calling attention to such clues to emphasis as the use 
of italicized words, page 235, and the capitalization, page 242. Note also 
such clues to the emotions and actions of story characters as “called impa- 
tiently,” “bellowed,” “said nervously, 
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gasped the Vizir,’ and so on. 
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Lead pupils to notice also the effect tempo has on this story. They might 
practice reading with increased tempo the paragraphs describing the speed 
of the clock and the haste of the people trying to keep up with the clock. 
Encourage them to practice articulating such words as Chunder-abad-dad, 
the foreign words and phrases, and such passages as the Vizir’s speech on 
page 235, which repeats the words sun, set, and sunset with dizzying rapidity. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Identifying elements of style: The rhythmic prose, the repetitions, and 
the many figures of speech are stylistic devices that add much to the enjoy- 
ment of this story. To call attention to and foster appreciation for these ele- 
ments of style, read aloud first an especially rhythmical passage—“I am the 
Caliph of Chunder-abad-dad, and I have established a Clock.” Read it again 
and let pupils say it until the distinct poetic rhythm is apparent. Encourage 
pupils to find other passages that have rhythm, repetition, and even rhyme 
(the three sentences beginning “It struck—” on page 236; the three sen- 
tences beginning “As he—” on page 237; the Vizir’s speech about the sun- 
set, page 235; the sharp, staccato effect of the short sentences and remarks 
on pages 236, 237, and 238, that are in keeping with everyone’s chasing the 
hours with flying feet). 

Call attention next to the many similes or comparisons in the story and 
lead pupils to note how effectively they stimulate vivid sensory imagery. 
Read the first one “something that made the insides cluck like a hen,” page 
232. Then let pupils find others (for example, “save daylight as a miser saves 
sounds like a 
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pennies,” page 232; “danced and capered like a mosquito, 
hen in the rain,” page 234; “It sounded as if it were running a race with 
itself,” “black as your hat,” page 236; “red as a ruby,” page 237; “Days and 
nights ran round like water beetles,” “Meals followed . . . like drops of spat- 
tering rain,” “Hours fled by like the flying balls,” “restless as a cat,” page 239; 
“sound like a simoom,” page 240; “holds the hours as one gathers loose sand,” 
page 244. Page 65 of the Think-and-Do Book checks pupils’ ability to re- 


member the last part of each comparison in the story. 
Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 63, 64, and 65. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: There is a poem about people as delightfully mad 
as the Caliph—Edward Lear’s “The Jumblies.” If you wish to shorten it a 
bit, omit the fourth or the fourth and fifth verses. You might also read aloud 
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from Time for Fairy Tales, “The Thirteenth Floor” and “Mrs. Wallaby 
Jones.” The magic and humor in these excerpts will send children hurry- 
‘ing to the library in search of Joan Howard’s book The 13th Is Magic. 

If you are reading The Borrowers aloud, or if some children are reading 
‘it for themselves, they may wish to make a Borrower’s house. The Clock 
family’s attractive little home is described in the second chapter of the book. 
Although children may wish to use this description as a guide, encourage 
them to add their own original ideas. 


independent supplementary reading: Fanciful stories with their 
‘sparkling conversations and picturesque descriptions provide many opportu- 
jnities for imaginative oral interpretation. Encourage children to read aloud 
fanciful selections that they have found especially appealing. After a child 
‘has read one of his favorites, the others in the class might offer constructive 
comments on the effectiveness of his interpretation. 


Jonathan Bing PAGES 246-247 


New words: archbishop pyjamas 


| Beatrice Curtis Brown’s famous poem tells of an eccentric man who is so 

‘absent-minded that he cannot remember to dress properly when visiting the 

King. Finally, exhausted by his efforts to garb himself appropriately, Jonathan 
Bing sends his regrets and stays home where he belongs. Since its publication 

in 1936, this poem has become a classic favorite. Short though it is, it has the 
delightful cumulative effect of many an old tale and employs pronounced rhythm 
and rhyme that heighten the whimsy of the narrative. 

| 


PREPARING FOR READING 


_ Establishing background: You will not want to dim the luster of this 
‘poetic gem by prolonged preliminary discussion. Nor should it be necessary, 
‘for the poem speaks for itself. To anticipate its mood, comment that the 
‘next selection is a poem about an odd old man named Jonathan Bing, who 
¡went in his carriage to visit the king but eventually gave up the idea. Then 
‘suggest that pupils read the poem silently to find out why. 
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INTERPRETING THE POEM 


Pages 246-247: When pupils have finished, ask why Jonathan Bing might 
be called preposterously absent-minded. How many attempts did he make 
to visit the king? Who prevented his doing so each time and why? What is 
the effect of the last line in parentheses in verses one and two? Why are 
the illustrations especially appealing and appropriate for this poem? What, 
for example, do they tell the reader about Jonathan’s reactions to each situ- 
ation that the poem leaves largely to the imagination? 


Oral interpretation: To prepare for effective oral reading and for the 
verse choir suggested below, recall how punctuation, as well as the mean- 
ing relationship between ideas, helps the reader know whether to drop his 
voice at the end of a line. Encourage pupils to experiment reading a verse 
or two aloud and to discuss certain techniques for projecting mood and 
ideas. For example, would one read the first line of each verse quickly, or 
would it be more in keeping with the mood of the poem to read it slowly 
and a little sorrowfully with perhaps a sad shake of the head? Would one 
drop his voice after the first line of verses one, two, and four? Why not? 
Lead pupils to note that the “aside” in parentheses at the end of verse one 
and verse two might be said with a knowing air and in a confidential tone. 
Talk over how the people, the soldier, and the archbishop must have sounded 
as they addressed Jonathan Bing. How did Jonathan probably feel as he 
wrote the note? How should the last verse and especially the last four lines 
be read to bring out those feelings? 

Then encourage everyone to think over or to “practice” his oral interpre- 
tation in a whisper before you ask those who so desire to read the poem 
aloud. Children may at first tend to over-accent the delightful rhythms. If 
so, you might read a verse or two, toning down the rhythm. Point out how 
keeping the meaning and mood of the poem in mind guards against too 
much singsong and heightens the humorous effect of the narrative. 

“Jonathan Bing” is a delightful poem to say in verse-choir form. In the 
first verse, let the medium choir speak the first three lines through the word 


“said”; a medium solo voice, the lines in quotation marks; all voices, the $ 
last line. Follow this pattern with low voices in the second verse and high § 
voices in the third verse. The first two lines of the final verse might bef 


spoken by the medium choir, and by all means have a wistful solo voice 
speak Jonathan’s plaintive apology. This is but one of several patterns that 
you might use. You and the children will want to try others. 
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EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Children who found Jonathan Bing an amusing 
character will also enjoy reading or hearing more poems about him from 
Beatrice Curtis Brown’s Jonathan Bing and Other Verses. Ask pupils if 
they can think of any story characters in the library books who would have 
taken advantage of Jonathan Bing’s forgetfulness. When someone mentions 


| The Borrowers, ask what those tiny people might have done with Jonathan 


Bing’s hat and tie. This discussion might well lead to other amusing specu- 


lations about The Borrowers. Children who have read The Space Ship under 
the Apple Tree will recall that Grandma misplaced one of Marty’s impor- 


tant gadgets. What a time the Borrowers might have had with that! 


Collecting jokes: Reading about Jonathan, who is such a perfect example 
of absent-mindedness, may stimulate the desire for a joke period featuring 


the absent-minded professor. Then, encourage pupils to clip jokes from 


— 
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newspapers and magazines and bring them to class. These can be pinned 
to the bulletin board for everyone’s enjoyment. 


Rhyming Ink paces 248-256 


New words: rhyming Simon currants pottering sowing 
rockery poet poem hippopotamus nibs 
rumpled patterns verses shillings refunded 
flitted gutter scrawled illustration mug 
inconvenient gravy flurried receipts owe 
caterpillar straggling charming 


Poor Simon Smug, a would-be poet, nearly faded away with frustration for 


lack of rhymes. Then his wife bought a bottle of magical rhyming ink, and 
_ Simon became a prolific rhymester. As a result, hilarious confusion reigned in 
< the Smug household and shop, culminating in a surprising story ending. The 


charm of this fanciful tale lies not only in its amusing plot and in the gay doggerel 
verse but in its picturesque language patterns, largely British in flavor, and in 


| the poetic flow of its alliterative prose. For the sheer joy of it, most young 
readers will clamor to read this story aloud, not once, but many times. 
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PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: In keeping with the theme and spirit of this 
story, you might introduce it by writing the two beginning lines of Simon’s 
“poetry” that appear on page 250. Let children experiment briefly with add- 
ing two lines that will finish the rhyme. When the difficulty becomes appar- 
ent, introduce Simon Smug, the shopkeeper with a yearning to be a poet, 
in the pictures on pages 248 and 249. Then have the story title read and let 
pupils speculate as to what rhyming ink could be and how it might help 
Simon realize his ambition. Suggest that they read the story to see if they 
are right, and comment, “I think you'll be surprised and amused to dis- 
cover what unusual things happened because Sarah Smug bought some 
rhyming ink.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 

Pages 248-256: After silent reading, allow time for pupils to share their 
reactions to this comical story and to tell what parts they like best and why. 
With a group of children who need more detailed guidance, ask such ques- 
tions as “What was Simon’s problem? How was his problem solved? How 
was life in the Smug household changed by the purchase of the rhyming ink? 
How did Mrs. Smug feel about having a poet for a husband? What hap- 
pened when Mrs. Smug used the ink by mistake? Why did she empty the 
ink out the window? What kind of magic did it exhibit in the rockery?” 

Then comment, “Simon evidently thought that any two lines of writing 
that rhyme are poetry. Was what he wrote real poetry? Why not?” Tell 
pupils that rhymes such as Simon wrote are called doggerel. Then to give 
them a basis for formulating opinions about the difference between poetry 
and mere rhyme or doggerel verse, have children read aloud Simon’s verses 
and lead them to note the nonsensical content. How do these verses com- 
pare, for example, with “Jonathan Bing” in quality? Although youngsters 
may find it difficult to express exactly the difference between poetry and 
doggerel, you will, of course, welcome all opinions. Perhaps pupils may con- 
clude that real poetry, whether it tells a story or expresses an idea or a feel- 
ing, has more “point” than doggerel, as well as more beauty.. Real poetry, 
too, usually makes the reader visualize many sights and sounds. It often 
transforms an ordinary experience into something unusual and arouses 
strong emotional reactions in the reader. However, some doggerel is good 
fun to read (Simon Smug’s, for example) even though it is not important 
or artistic. 
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You will want to talk over also the quaint and picturesque language that 
contributes much to the charm of this story. You might begin by calling 
| attention to the phrases “kept a shop” and “put up the shutters,” page 248, 
| and comment that they are not only old-fashioned but distinctly British in 
| flavor. What other words or expressions establish the place-setting of this 
| story as English? (“ten shillings,” page 251, and “One pound and four,” page 
|255) Then ask pupils to skim the story to find other old-fashioned or pic- 
| turesque words or phrases (“feet inside the fender” and “rockery,” page 

249; “box of nibs,” page 250; “weighing out rice and tea,” page 253, and 
{so on). Ask pupils to explain the meaning of each word or phrase and to 
p why they consider it old-fashioned or foreign-sounding. (Page 67 of the 

Think-and-Do Book affords practice in noting British expressions in mean- 
| ingful context and in supplying their American equivalents.) 


| 





In conclusion, ask, “Do you suppose that Simon Smug ever tried writing 
| poetry again? Why [or why not]? Do you suppose that he ever took a 
notion to be something else—an opera singer, for instance?” Let pupils 
sugg gest some of the comical situations that might have developed if Simon 
| did decide to take up something that he knew little or nothing about. 


_ Extending interpretation: Recall how glad Simon was to return to his 

old way of life after trying to be a poet. Then ask pupils to think of other 
stories in which the hero or heroine wished to be someone else or somewhere 
(else. Recall, too, that at first both Simon and Sarah thought that Simon’s 
| being a poet would be better than being a grocer or a shopkeeper. Is being 
| a poet actually “better” than being a grocer? Are both important? Why? 


) Oral interpretation: To prepare for oral reading, discuss how Simon, 
| Sarah, and the shop customers felt at different points in the story and how 
| their remarks should be read to best bring out those feelings. Then skim 
the story with children to find sentences containing words beginning with 
| the same sound, such as those suggested below. Recall that repetition of 
beginning sounds is called alliteration, and comment that the authors of this 
| story have used this literary device generously to heighten the fun of read- 
| ing the story aloud. Suggest that as youngsters read aloud they try stressing 
| a bit the words that begin alike to add to the general comic effect. 


f 


| Page 248: repetition of s and sh sounds throughout the page 
| Page 249: repetition of p sound throughout the page 

| Page 252: repetition of s and g sounds in first sentence 
| Page 254: repetition of w sound in first complete paragraph 
Page 256: repetition of b and f sounds in last sentence, second paragraph 
| 
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EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Perceiving relationships (analogies): To strengthen the ability to per- 
ceive analogous relationships, have pupils read the sentence (page 250) “I 
can no more make poetry without rhymes than you can make pancakes 
without eggs!” Explain that this sentence states an analogy—that the rela- 
tionship between poetry and rhymes and between pancakes and eggs is 
similar. Have pupils explain what that relationship is. (Rhymes are essential 
to poetry or are part of poetry just as eggs are essential to or part of pan- 
cakes.) Then have pupils complete and explain the relationship in other 
analogies, for example: We wear gloves on our hands, and we wear shoes on 
our feet. Then show pupils how analogies can be expressed in another way: 
Rhymes are to poetry as eggs are to pancakes. Gloves are to hands as shoes 
are to feet. Next, write the following analogies for pupils to complete. For 
each one, ask what the analogous relationship between the paired objects or 
things is. Emphasize the understanding that if one sees clearly the relation- 
ship between the first two things in an analogy, he should have no trouble 
in completing the second part. 


Barrel is to flour as scuttle is to 








Fly is to bird as hop is to 


Ink is to pen as lead is to Skating is to ice as swimming is to 








Paw is to bear as hand is to Pilot is to airplane as engineer is to 








Pupils who have had the developmental teaching and the practice in 
completing and discussing the analogies suggested in this exercise should 
have little difficulty with page 66 of the TAink-and-Do Book, which requires 


them to complete analogies expressing different types of relationships. 


Structural analysis: This exercise, together with page 68 of the Think- 
and-Do Book, further strengthens the understanding that prefixes are mean- 
ing units. It reviews the prefixes wn-, dis-, and im- and introduces the prefix 
in- with its variant forms zr- and 7/-. 

Begin by writing the following pairs of sentences on the board, under- 
lining the italicized words: 


The seat on the bus was occupied. 
The seat on the bus was unoccupied. 


The children were orderly at the school picnic. 
The children were disorderly at the school picnic. 


Have the first pair of sentences read and ask, “Do these sentences have the 
same meaning? What do they mean? What two words are different? What 
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indicates the difference in meaning in these words? What does the prefix 
| un- mean in this sentence?” Continue similarly with the second pair of sen- 
| tences. Lead children to recall that the prefixes zn- and dis- when added to 
| words usually give the words a negative meaning—“not” or “the opposite of.” 


| Then write the following, underlining the italicized words: 


| 
It was convenient to have Mr. Smug waiting on customers. 
It was inconvenient to keep house and to wait on customers at the same time. 


Mrs. Smug was proud of Simon’s ability to write poetry. 
Mrs. Smug was worried over Simon’s inability to write poetry. 


| Have each pair of sentences read and bring out the negative meaning of the 
prefix in-. (In the first pair of sentences in- means “not” or “the opposite of” 
land in the second pair “lack of.”) 
| To review the known prefix im-, write the words impatient, impractical, 
'and immovable on the board. Tell pupils that when the prefix in- precedes 
a word beginning with a p or m, the spelling is changed to zm-. Use the 
words in oral sentences and have children tell what the words mean. Then 
| explain that în- becomes zr- before words beginning with r and zl- before 
words beginning with /, and write pairs of sentences using the words regular, 
wregular and legal, illegal. Have the pairs of sentences read and bring out 
the negative meaning of zr- and il-. 
You might quickly jot the word nongravity on the board and ask, “Do 
you remember this word from the story ‘Falling Stars’? What is the prefix 
‘in this word? What does it mean?” Lead pupils to point out the negative 
meaning of the prefix non-. 

Conclude by writing the following words on the board: unidentified, non- 
sense, insufficient, displeasure, impolite, disorganized, irresponsible, invis- 
\ ibility, unlock, immortal. Have children use each word in an oral sentence 
| and tell what the derived form means. 


_ Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 66, 67, and 68. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Writing verses: Now that Simon has had his fling at writing verses, 
children will probably want to try their hand at it. To get them started, you 
| might write several groups of rhyming words on the board and have chil- 
| dren use them in composing verses. Then encourage pupils to write verses 
about any subject they wish. 
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If some youngsters appear to be at a loss for ideas, make a few general 
suggestions to the class as a whole: “Perhaps you saw something on your 
way to school today that you would like to write about, or maybe you want 
to write a poem about a pet that you have at home. Some of you may want 
to describe one of the seasons or perhaps the weather. Here is a poem about 
the wind that was written by a girl who is just about your age.” 

Wind 
A breeze is blowing gently, 
Slipping through the grass; 


Though you cannot see it, 
You can feel it pass. 


Rippling o’er the big blue lake, 
Puffing at a cloud; 

If only I could own the wind, 
I surely would be proud! 


Nancy Decker 


Of course all children will not choose a serious subject. Certainly there will 
be an effort made to outdo Simon Smug with a ridiculous quatrain or two. 
After a few attempts at writing verse, some youngsters may express a wish 
that they could really find a pot of magical rhyming ink. Later, allow time 
for the verses to be read aloud. The resulting “poems” may be surprising; 
certainly, they would be the envy of Simon Smug if he could hear them. 


Enjoying literature: By all means follow “Rhyming Ink” and the chil- 
dren’s attempts at writing verses with a poem that overcomes many a rhym- 
ing difficulty—“Antonio,” by Laura Richards. It can be found in Ogden 
Nash’s anthology The Moon Is Shining Bright as Day and in William Cole’s 
Humorous Poetry for Children. The words of this poem are so unusually 
funny and ear-catching that children will learn them effortlessly if you read 
the poem several times on successive days. It might also be used as a non- 
sense number for a verse choir. The first, second, and fifth verses may be 
spoken by choirs, but let solo voices speak the bits of oer in the third 
and fourth verses. 

Continue reading Charlotte’s Web or The Borrowers, and give pupils 
many opportunities to talk about the library books they are reading on their 
own. A more delightful group of books could hardly be found. Perhaps in 
connection with “Rhyming Ink,” youngsters would like to tell about some 
of the other tales of magic that they have read. 
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The Story of Dr. Dolittle races 257-267 


New words: M.D. Puddleby church pantry Polynesia 
rheumatism personage squire parson medicine 
vets Theodosia scholar reference ain't 
butchers pugs poodles spavins pills mustard 
plaster booby moles badgers foreign 





Few characters in modern fanciful literature for children are more beloved 
‘than Hugh Lofting’s Doctor Dolittle. This story, complete with the author’s original 
\drawings, introduces the remarkable doctor to young readers in a way that will 
capture their interest and win their affection. It starts with John Dolittle as a 
‘people’s doctor who is losing his patients because they turn up their noses at pet 


| 


mice in his piano or the hedgehog reposing on his sofa, and ends with his being 
‘a famous animal doctor who understands the language of all animals and can 
‘even fit horses for glasses. One of the values of this story is that it is the first 
\chapter of a book in a series of equally fascinating books. It whets the appe- 
tite for more and may well be the means of introducing boys and girls to hours 
delightful recreational reading. 

i 

| PREPARING FOR READING 

| Establishing background: One of the best ways to introduce this story 
kto children would be to read to them the first six paragraphs of Hugh Loft- 
ing’s own account of how he happened to write the Doctor Dolittle stories 
from The Junior Book of Authors, edited by Kunitz and Haycraft. (Children 
and Books* also contains an interesting discussion of Lofting and the story 
‘behind his writing the Dolittle books.) If neither source is available, tell 
pupils that today’s story is by Hugh Lofting, an Englishman, who spent a 
good share of his adult life in the United States. While he was a soldier in 
the first World War, he began writing the Doctor Dolittle stories and draw- 
ing pictures to illustrate them in letters to entertain his children in England. 


‘At his children’s insistence, he continued writing more adventures of Doctor 


i! 
1 


Children and Books, by May Hill Arbuthnot (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1947). 
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Dolittle. Then explain that the story in the reader is the very first chapter 
that Hugh Lofting wrote about the remarkable doctor and that the pictures 
are reproductions of his original drawings. Comment, “As you read it, Pm 
sure that you will understand why Mr. Lofting’s children insisted that he 
keep writing about this lovable and most unusual doctor.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 257-267: After silent reading, take time to exclaim with pupils over 
the unusual Doctor Dolittle. What were probably some of the reasons for 
Lofting’s children wanting their father to continue writing about him? 
Then ask, “Who do you think was the wiser—Sarah, who wanted Doctor 
Dolittle to give up his pet animals and doctor ‘the best people,’ or Polynesia, 
who convinced him that he should learn to converse with the animals and 
become an animal doctor? Why?” Then lead children to note that, sur- 
prisingly enough, the position of most of the people and of the animals in 
this story are just the reverse of what one usually expects. “The best people” 
know nothing and are forever bungling; whereas the animals are the wise 
ones. Ask pupils to tell or read incidents that illustrate this amazing state 
of affairs. Children will probably mention the vet who treated the horse 
for the wrong ailment, the old woman who sat on the peacefully sleeping 
hedgehog, the farmer’s boy with his mustard plaster, and, in contrast, Poly- 
nesia, the intelligent parrot, who taught Doctor Dolittle animal language, 
the horse who knew better than the vet what was wrong with him, the dogs 
who were smart enough to know that one doesn’t always have to make noise 
to get an idea across. 

Since the grand language that Lofting uses has great appeal for most chil- 
dren, suggest that they mention important-sounding words and names in 
the story that they particularly liked (personage, Polynesia, Theodosia, 
Oxenthorpe, etc.). Point out, too, how the author achieves an effect of 
largeness and a conversational style by his liberal sprinkling of “ands.” To 
illustrate this element of style, read aloud the second paragraph, page 257, 
and then have children find other examples. You will also want to dis- 
cuss the illustrations, for their delightful, serious simplicity also adds to the 
plausibility of the story. 

The structure of this story and the subtle way in which Lofting gradually 
shifts from a credible world to one of fantasy is, of course, one reason why 
the reader is almost convinced that this story could have happened. Call 
attention to this characteristic by asking, “Does the beginning of the story 
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_sound fanciful or real? Why? Where does the story first sound like a 
make-believe one?” Pupils’ responses will vary, but help children see how 
cleverly the author changes from a factual, descriptive style to whimsical, 

| make-believe nonsense. Actually Lofting develops his story from the cred- 

ible, to the unusual, to the unlikely, to the ridiculous, and finally to the 
downright unbelievable. Have pupils read the paragraphs that seem to mark 
the transitions or to change the tone of the story. Do children recall other 
| stories in which the real and unreal are closely interwoven? (Pupils may 
mention the tall tales of Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, and others, or examples 
| of space fiction, all of which have this quality.) 

| If there are youngsters in the group who have previously known and 

admired Doctor Dolittle, suggest that they tell about some of the other ad- 

| ventures of the doctor. Their enthusiasm will undoubtedly encourage many 
children to further their acquaintance with this remarkable man. 


Oral interpretation: In preparation for the dramatization of the story, 
sugg gested in the last section of the lesson plan, and for the fun of hearing 
the whole story read aloud as a unit, allow time for various pupils to par- 
ticipate in the oral interpretation. This story provides so many opportunities 
for vivid characterization and for dryly humorous, tongue-in-cheek reading 
of narrative text that it will survive many rereadings. 


t 


| EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Interpreting implied ideas: This exercise might be used with all chil- 
dren who have read the story or reserved for those who have exhibited diff- 
culty in reading between the lines or in using total story context to perceive 
| relationships, character traits, and motives that are implied. As you repeat 
leach of the following statements, ask whether or not pupils think it is true 
|and why. Encourage them to justify their opinions by recalling or referring 
to specific story passages. If necessary, lead children to note that to justify 
or disprove most of the statements, one must refer to more than just one 
"sentence or passage. 


| Doctor Dolittle cared very little about making a fortune. 

, Sarah Dolittle was sympathetic toward her brother’s habits and ideas. 

, The Cat’s-meat-Man had probably not gone to school for very long. 

_ Polynesia, the parrot, had no respect for the Cat’s-meat-Man. 

Doctor Dolittle was so odd that everyone was afraid of him. 

| In this story the animals are just as important to the plot as the people. 
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If possible, on completion of this exercise, you might have children use 
immediately page 70 of the Think-and-Do Book. This page checks ability 
to perceive implied character traits on the basis of passages taken from 
the story. 


Strengthening meaning associations: The first part of this exercise 
extends children’s awareness of patterns of accent in our language and 
focuses attention on the use of context clues to determine appropriate accent. 
The last part of the exercise emphasizes the importance of combining con- 
text clues with careful scrutiny of word form. 

To review the pattern of noun-verb accent, write conduct on the board. 
Recall that the way in which we accent certain words indicates what we 
mean when we say the words. Have children accent the first syllable in 
conduct and tell what the word means. Then have the second syllable ac- 
cented and the meaning discussed. Comment that when we see words such 
as conduct in a sentence we can tell how to pronounce the word by deter- 
mining how the word is used. Write the following sentences: 


Sarah Dolittle thought her brother’s conduct was ridiculous. 
He did not conduct himself as a doctor should. 


As children read each sentence aloud, ask how the word conduct is used (in 
the first sentence it names something; in the second it expresses an action). 
Which syllable is accented when the word names something? when it ex- 
presses an action? Recall the generalization that in words like conduct, in 
which meaning determines accent, the accent usually falls on the first 
syllable when the word names something and the accent falls on the last 
syllable when the word expresses an action. 

Next, write the following pairs of sentences on the board, underlining 
the italicized words: 

The Cat’s-meat-Man tried to make a contract with Doctor Dolittle. 

The doctor contracted many debts because he liked animals. 


Some angry patients wanted refunds on their bills. 
The doctor had to refund the money. 


Have pupils look up contract in the glossary, noting the two pronunciations. 
Then have the first pair of sentences read silently. Ask, “Does this word 
[point to contract in the first sentence] name something? Which syllable 
would then be accented? Pronounce the word and read the definitions given 
for this pronunciation.” Then ask which of the definitions fits the sentence 
context and have pupils use the appropriate definition in place of the under- 
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lined word. In the second sentence bring out that contracted expresses an 
| action and that the accent would fall on the second syllable. Have the word 
| pronounced and the appropriate defined meaning adapted to context. Use 
| similar procedures with the second pair of sentences. 
| To emphasize the importance of combining context clues with careful 
| scrutiny of word form, comment, “We’ve seen how sentence meaning can 
| give us a clue to the pronunciation of certain words. Lets see if we can 
| picture words clearly enough to find mistakes in word forms in sentences.” 

Write the following sentences on the board: 





The man read the contact to his partner. 

Mrs. Hooker addressed the envelope and stampeded it. 

John was standing closet to me. 

The state of Missouri has one hundred fifteen countries. 

The weather was very damp and fogy. 

The tape passed through a recording devise. 

Phil solved the misery of the disappearing bicycle. 

The old miner prospered for gold in the mountains. 

Jane was horrified to see inspects crawling over the rosebushes. 


Se ee ree 


As youngsters discover the error in each sentence, have them cross out the 
| incorrect form and write the correct form (contract, stamped, closest, counties, 
foggy, device, mystery, prospected, insects). Page 71 of the Think-and-Do 
| Book gives pupils an opportunity to apply independently the understandings 
| reviewed in the last part of this exercise. 


| Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: Pupils who evi- 
| denced difficulty with either of the exercises in this lesson plan should be 
| given special help. For procedures to use with children who had difficulty 
| with the exercise “Interpreting implied ideas” and with page 70 of the 
| Think-and-Do Book, see those suggested under “Interpreting implied ideas” 
in the appendix at the back of this Guidebook. 

With any youngsters who had diffculty with the exercise “Strengthening 
meaning associations” and with page 71 of the Think-and-Do Book, you will 
| want to use the suggestions for special help in the appendix under the head- 
‘ings “Using context clues” and “Strengthening memory of word form.” 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 69, 70, and 71. 






EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: Those children who are reading The Voyages of 
Dr. Dolittle will be eager to tell some of the other adventures of the 
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clever doctor. If no one has started reading the book, the selection in the 
new People and Progress is certain to create a demand for it. Encourage 
pupils to relate or read aloud episodes from other library books that tell 
about talking animals. They will probably mention incidents in Charlotte’s 
Web, The Tough Winter, and Homer the Tortoise. The latter, one of the 
most amazing of the talking animals, speaks English and Greek and has 
been educated in the best tradition. The chapter “Mouse Forgets Her Dic- 
tation” is a good one for a child to read aloud. 

To provide a contrast to the rather serious animals in the library books, 
read aloud T. S. Eliot’s poem “Macavity, the Mystery Cat.” This is not 
only good nonsense, but is a take-off on mystery stories as well. The poem 
is fun to read aloud with mock-seriousness and the hoarse whisperings of 
television detectives. Save some of your emphasis and your most sinister 
tones for the climactic last verse. Anyone who knows cats will also enjoy 
the contrariness of the one in the poem “The Rum Tum Tugger.” Con- 
tinue to let the verse choir try “Antonio.” If you wish to do “Macavity, the 
Mystery Cat” in verse-choir form, have a different solo voice say each verse 
except the last, which the whole chorus should speak breathily. 


Reproducing the story: Always eager to present a puppet show, children 
will be especially happy to have at hand for dramatization one of the many 
stories of Doctor Dolittle. Suggest that they first decide what scenery and 
puppets they wish to make. As work on these progresses, youngsters can 
divide the story into appropriate scenes. They might work out a three-act 
drama similar to the following: 


Act I: The doctor’s office. Several patients complain about the mice and the hedge- 
hog and then leave. Doctor Dolittle enters with his sister, who scolds him roundly 
because of the animals. 


Act II: The kitchen. Doctor and Cat’s-meat-Man talking. The latter leaves, and 
the doctor holds his conversation with Polynesia. Jip enters. Polynesia explains what 
the dog is saying and begins to teach animal language to the doctor. 


Act Ill: The doctor’s office. Plow horse and the doctor talking. As the horse leaves, 
other animals crowd in. The curtain falls as Doctor Dolittle is busily bandaging 
paws and taking temperatures. 


For many a shy child, anxious but afraid to perform in front of an audience, 
the anonymity of the puppet stage may well be a stepping stone to over- 
coming shyness. You will want to encourage these timid children to per- 
form the speaking parts or to otherwise participate in the presentation. 
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Going Too Far PAGES 268-269 


| 
| New words passion steeple brew 


N 


This lively poem tells of a woman who was so possessed with a passion for 
cleanliness that no person or thing was safe from her vigorous ministrations 
‘But she went too far when she expressed a desire to polish up the stars, for 
she was whisked up into the blue, never to be seen again. Certainly every 


youngster who has ever dreaded being scrubbed too hard and too often will 
face with satisfaction over this splendid example of poetic justice. 
| 


PREPARING FOR READING 


_ Establishing background: Like “Jonathan Bing,” this poem needs little 
‘introduction, since its charming nonsense is self-explanatory. You might 
help children anticipate its humorous mood by asking, “Of course we all 
know enough to keep clean, but have you ever been scrubbed too hard? Or 
have you ever felt that some houses are kept too clean and orderly to be 
truly livable? If so, I think you’ll chuckle over the fate of the woman in this 
‘poem who pursued cleanliness to ridiculous extremes.” 


| 
| INTERPRETING THE POEM 


| Pages 268-269: When pupils have finished reading the poem to them- 
iselves, ask why “Going Too Far” is a most appropriate title. How does it 
apply to the first page of the poem? To what ridiculous extremes did the 
‘woman carry her passion for cleaning one summer’s night? What happened 
je her then? Do pupils think that she deserved what happened to her? 
| Why (or why not)? How do the pictures add to the fun of this poem? 
(What does the first one tell about the way the woman, her featureless chil- 
dren, and the pig felt about all this scrubbing? 

Oral interpretation: Before youngsters experiment with reading the 
jpoem aloud, talk over techniques for projecting mood and ideas. For ex- 
ample, should the reader “singsong” his way through the rhyming couplets, 


jor would it be more effective to assume a light, mock-tragic attitude and 
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tone of voice in reading about each of the increasingly ridiculous events? 
Let pupils try each method of oral interpretation until they note that the 
mock-serious approach adds a great deal to the hilarity of the poem. 

After several children have read the poem aloud, suggest that pupils try 
reading the poem aloud in concert, keeping their voices light and the mean- 
ing in mind. Then suggest that they try sound effects that create soft brush- 
ing or scrubbing sounds to accompany certain parts of the poem. Perhaps 
two pieces of wood covered with fine-grain sandpaper stroked together 
might be used or an actual brush. This time, as children read the poem 
aloud (with light voices and without a singsong effect), have them brush 
in time to the beats in the lines where cleaning words occur (lines 2, 3, 5, 
7, 8, 12, 14, 18, and 28). You might mention that there are four beats or 
heavy stresses in every line of this poem, and read the first four lines, exag- 
gerating the beats to illustrate. Then encourage pupils to tap out the beats 
softly. Explain that, as children make the scrubbing sounds to accompany 
the concert reading, they should make one brush stroke for each of the four 
beats. Then encourage the class to keep both the meaning and the rhythm 
of the selection in mind as they read it aloud together. 














EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


Strengthening memory based on rhyme: To point up how rhyming 
words are easily associated and hence remembered, ask pupils to recall and 
repeat rhymes and jingles that they know. For example, many people rely 
on “Thirty days hath September, April, June, and November . . .” to tell how 
many days a particular month has. Children will also undoubtedly mention 
radio and TV commercials that have rhythm and rhyme. Why is it good 
policy for a company to advertise its product this way? 

Then, to prove to pupils how easily rhyming words are remembered, $ 
write on the board or duplicate “Going Too Far,” omitting the last word of ff 
each rhyming couplet as follows: | 

A woman who lived in Holland, of old, 

Polished her brass till it shone like 

She washed her pig after all his meals 

In spite of his energetic 
As youngsters fill in the blanks, they may be surprised to note how easily $i 
the rhyming words come to their minds. This activity has diagnostic value, $ 
too. A child who has unusual difficulty supplying the rhyming words may ff 
need special auditory training. | 
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| EXTENDING INTERESTS 
| 


Enjoying literature: There are other delightfully strange people de- 
| scribed in the poems on pages 260-263 in Time for Poetry. Since children 
| have probably heard most of them at earlier levels, you might mention the 
| names of a few of these unusual folks, and note whether pupils recall their 
| eccentricities. Then read a few of the poems aloud. 


Independent supplementary reading: A section of the board might 
! be set aside where children can list their favorite fanciful selections from 
| other readers under such classifications as “Science Fiction,” “Tall Tales,” 
“ete. Pupils can refer to this list for selections of the types that they enjoy. 


| Ben and Me paces 270.284 


New words: career patron historians fund Xenophon 

| Ysobel Zenas vestry Christ sermons encounter 
i delirious rind philosopher disreputable ember 
chestnut junk dormouse anvil pincers 
andirons eureka rye tankard ale kindling 
London contraction rebellion epoch unseemly 
| horrid strictly resigned liquid phosphorus 

| mantelpiece befallen 





This excerpt from Robert Lawson’s famous book by the same name purports 
|to give the “true facts” about Benjamin Franklin’s invention of the stove and 
i his discovery of electricity. The humorous conversations between Amos, a 
| strictly comic, make-believe character, and the great Dr. Franklin, together 
‘with the ridiculous situations in which the two find themselves, will greatly amuse 
| young readers. Such whimsical and unusual treatment of historical facts has 
great appeal and will undoubtedly send most children scurrying for more 
| fanciful biography by the gifted Mr. Lawson. 


| PREPARING FOR READING 


| Establishing background: Explain that the next fanciful selection is 


I 


partially based on historical facts. Robert Lawson has written the story in 
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first person—only the “I” who tells the story is not Lawson but a cheeky 
mouse named Amos. Have children find the title of the story in the table 
of contents, and encourage those who have read or are reading the books 
Ben and Me and Mr. Revere and I to tell what kind of “biographies” they 
are. How do the pictures in these books add to the reader’s pleasure? Who 
is the artist? If necessary, explain that Robert Lawson is famous both as a 
writer and as an illustrator of children’s books. 

Then comment that today’s story pretends to tell some new and startling 
truths about how Benjamin Franklin happened to invent a stove and about 
his experiments with electricity. Ask pupils to tell what they know about 
Franklin. If no one mentions that Franklin invented a kind of stove that 
bears his name and experimented with electricity, you might read to chil- 
dren from one of the encyclopedias an account of his activities as a scientist 
and an inventor. Then comment that Franklin was also a statesman and a 
philosopher, and suggest that if children are not sure what these words or 
others in the story mean, they remember to consult the glossary or dictionary. 
When pupils have turned to page 270, call attention to the picture and intro- 
duce Amos, the “Me” in “Ben and Me.” Tell children that they are now 
about to find out what the great Benjamin Franklin seemed like from this 
mouse’s point of view. 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Since the first part of the story delineates the character of Amos and 
establishes the mood for the rest of the story, have pupils read and discuss 
pages 270-274. When pupils have read the first subtitle, ask them to read 
as far as the second subtitle to find out what kind of character Amos was 
and how he happened to become the biographer of Franklin. 

Pages 270-274: After silent reading, ask, “Why did Amos feel called upon 
to write an account of Franklin’s life and achievements? What kind of 
life had Amos had before he met Franklin? How did the two happen to 
meet? Is Amos’s description of Franklin a very flattering one? Why not?” 
Then encourage pupils to think of words that describe Amos and to cite 
passages that justify their opinions. | 

Pages 275-284: Have the last two subtitles read, and encourage comments 
on the implication of the word We in both. Then suggest that pupils finish 
the story to find out how these remarkable inventions and discoveries came 
about. When children are ready for discussion, invite them to tell in their 
own words Amos’s version of the invention of the Franklin stove. What 
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fault did Amos find with Franklin’s heating facilities? What proverb did 
Franklin use to justify the little fire? What does the proverb mean? Men- 
‘tion that it is the type of wise saying that Franklin collected and published 
in Poor Richard's Almanac. (Page 72 of the Think-and-Do Book contains 
proverbs from Poor Richard’s Almanac for pupils to compare with other 
familiar wise sayings to note whether they have similar meanings.) Then 
ask where Amos got the idea for the stove. How did he help Franklin 
build it? What reward did the mouse get for his efforts? 

Next, ask children to tell Amos’s version of the discovery of electricity. 
You might guide the discussion with such questions as these: Whose idea 
iwas it to experiment with electricity? Why wasn’t Amos interested in it? 
‘Why did Franklin call Amos a person of no vision? What happened to 
Amos during the storm? How did Franklin react to the storm? Why did 
| Amos jeer at him? Why did Franklin refuse to take credit for the inven- 
‘tion of lightning rods, according to Amos? 
| To call attention to some of the elements of style, ask, “Do you think 
, Lawson had a good time writing this story? Why?” Pupils’ responses will 
'vary, but help children note such sly bits of humor as double-play on word 
meanings, for example, “The prayer books were tough, but those sermons!” 
“The joy of creating may be meat and drink to you; but as for me, a bit 
of cheese—” “. . . you can go down in history as anything you please. For 
myself, I will go down in the cellar... .” Discuss, too, the meaning of such 
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figurative expressions as “poor as church mice,” “a fair terror for work,” 


“person of vision,” “harness it [lightning] to do the bidding of man,” 


3) «C 


“dampen Ben’s enthusiasm,” “a brown study.” 


Oral interpretation: The pretentious exaggerations of Amos, the hilar- 
| ious situations, and the witty conversations make this story a natural for 
f reading aloud. Remind pupils that the story is told from the mouse’s point 
of view, and therefore even the reading of narrative passages should reflect 
| Amos’s cocksure attitude. Encourage youngsters to use dramatic gestures 
| and to change their facial expressions and tone of voice as they read the 
| humorous conversations between Amos and Franklin. 


i EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


| Identifying and reacting to ideas in light of author’s purpose: To 
_ foster consideration of an author’s purpose for writing a selection in a par- 
‘ticular way, ask, “Why do you suppose that Robert Lawson wrote this 
biography of Franklin from the point of view of a mouse?” All pupils will 
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probably agree that it was fun for Lawson to write it that way and that he 
undoubtedly felt that a fanciful biography would amuse young readers. To 
encourage children to think of more significant and more subtle reasons, 
ask, “What might Lawson have been poking fun at or ridiculing by writing 
Franklin’s biography this way?” Help pupils note that the author may have 
been making a little fun of serious biographies by having a mouse use long 
words and write just as if he were a real biographer. Then explain that 
when an author makes fun of something serious by writing about it humor- 
ously, we call such writing satire. Point out that many of the fables that 
pupils have read are satire, since they ridicule the follies and shortcomings 
of people through the medium of humorous stories about talking animals. 

Next, recall Amos’s reasons for writing about Franklin and ask, “What 
kind of people might Lawson have been ridiculing by having Amos, a mere 
mouse, assume such a superior air? [Lawson is probably poking fun at 
the type of person who acts important because he knows important people, 
or the type who takes credit for things he really didn’t do.]” In conclusion, 
recall the descriptions of Franklin’s appearance and actions, and ask, “What 
was probably Lawson’s purpose in presenting Benjamin Franklin in this 
way? Does it make him seem more real and human? Why? After read- 
ing this story, are you ever likely to forget that Franklin invented a stove 
and experimented with electricity? Why not?” 


Think-and-Do Book: Use page 72. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


Enjoying literature: So amusing is this excerpt from Ben and Me that 
children will certainly want to read the entire book, if they have not already 
done so. Children who have read more factual accounts of the life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin will be interested in comparing those versions with this one 
as told by Amos. Ask pupils to turn to the bibliography to see if they can 
find the title of another book by Robert Lawson that might be the same type 
of story as Ben and Me—that is, the story of a famous person told by an 
animal. Those who have read Mr. Revere and I will be eager to tell a few 
of the incidents from that book. 


Writing stories: Children will enjoy writing their own fanciful tales 
about Franklin and his convivial companion Amos. Some may wish to 
skim through the d’Aulaires’ Benjamin Franklin to find some of Franklin’s 
proverbs to incorporate into their stories. Pupils who are interested in Frank- 
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lin as a scientist will be able to find information about his inventions and 
experiments in encyclopedias or in the Franklin biographies that have been 
suggested at earlier levels. (See, for example, the bibliography at the back 
of More Days and Deeds.) These sources may also be used by those inter- 
ested in Franklin, the statesman, or Franklin, the editor. Children who 
enjoyed “Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy” in More Days and Deeds might tell 
the tale of the Silence Dogood stories as Amos would have told it had he 
known Benjamin Franklin at the time. 


Big Steve, the Tunnelman paces 285-295 


New words: Finn MacCool Sierra Nevadas Texans holler 
Febold gopher granite hermit mister divining 
divvies infected reamer pshaw vein 


Here is a satisfying modern fanciful story in the tradition of the native 
American tall tale. Big Steve, the double-quick tunnelman, and his rock hog, 
Daisy, are as able and enterprising as Paul Bunyan and Babe. In this story 


| they bore tunnels through the Rockies, first for a commendable reason, and 


later because they burn with “gold fever.” The matter-of-fact way in which 


these preposterous adventures and outrageous exaggerations are presented, 


| together with the colorful, idiomatic language patterns, makes, this tall tale a 
| fitting conclusion for a unit devoted to fun and fancy. 


PREPARING FOR READING 


Establishing background: Comment that the last story in the unit is a 


tall tale—one that stretches the imagination to the limit. What tall! tales 
) and tall-tale heroes do pupils know? When Paul Bunyan and Pecos Bill 
' are mentioned (stories about these legendary heroes are in the new Days 
_and Deeds), recall that the stories about them are part of American folklore. 
- Lumberjacks, cowboys, and frontiersmen made up these and other tall tales, 

which were later collected and put in books. Explain that although the main 
character in today’s tall tale is not actually one from American folklore, he 
is just as preposterous as Paul Bunyan or Pecos Bill and that the story con- 
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tains the same kind of wonderful exaggeration that characterizes the tall 
tales that are genuine folklore. Continue, “I think you'll decide that Big 
Steve and his rock hog, Daisy, are as amazing as Paul Bunyan and Babe. 
When you finish the story, be ready to tell about some of the unusual pic- 
tures you formed in your mind as you read.” 


INTERPRETING THE STORY 


Pages 285-295: After silent reading, enter into the spirit of fun by some 
such comment as “So that’s how they got the railroad tunnel through the 
Rockies!” and let pupils tell in their own words the remarkable adventures 
of Big Steve and Daisy. With some groups of children you may find it 
advisable to guide the discussion with such questions as “Why did people 
want the Rockies flattened out? What tall-tale character that you had read 
about before agreed to do the job? What people decided that it would not 
be a good idea to flatten the Rockies? What were their reasons? [When 
Febold Feboldson is mentioned, tell pupils that on page 73 of the Think- 
and-Do Book they will read more about him and other American folk heroes 
of tall-tale fame.| In what ways was Big Steve a typical tall-tale hero? What 
was unusual about Daisy, his rock hog? What did they set out to do when 
they first saw the Rockies? Who side-tracked them for a while? What did 
Steve mean when he said, ‘Gold is a disease. Gold is bright and yellow, 
but it’s hard and cold’? How did Big Steve finally get infected by gold 
fever? What happened to bring him and Daisy to their senses? According 
to this tall tale, what benefit to travelers resulted from the first of Big Steve’s 
beeline tunnels? What exaggerations in this story did you think were the 
most humorous?” 

Recall with children how the Grand Canyon and Death Valley were 
formed according to the Pecos Bill stories. Then ask, “In what ways are 
parts of today’s story like a ‘why’ story? Do you suppose anyone ever be- 
lieves such explanations? Why [or why not]?” 


Oral interpretation: In preparation for reading this story aloud, you 
will want to talk over the vivid mental imagery that it stimulates. Remind 
pupils that if the reader himself has formed vivid images of sight, sound, 
motion, and so on, he is usually able to project those images to his listeners. 
To encourage all children to think about some of the unusual images in this 
story, ask whether they can see in their mind’s eye the flattening out of the 
Rockies until they are as smooth as glass. What would happen to the states 
to the east and to the west of the Rockies? What did pupils see, hear, and 
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feel as they read about all the tunneling through the Rockies? What were 
their mental images as they imagined themselves inside the tunnels? How 
did the hermit sound as he talked? What did pupils see and hear in the 
cave where Daisy and the hermit thought they had found gold? What 
sights and sounds came to children’s minds when Big Steve and Daisy were 
being swept along by the underground river? 

Allow ample time for pupils to discuss and compare their images—and 
also to talk over whether the images that the artist caught in the illustrations 
were like those that they had formed in their minds as they read. Then let 
various pupils participate in the oral reading, encouraging them to make 
the images and the conversations come alive like those in a moving picture 
as it moves from one scene to the next. 


EXTENDING SKILLS AND ABILITIES 

Identifying and reacting to idiomatic and picturesque language: 
This story, like most tall tales, is full of homely idiom and picturesque lan- 
guage patterns. You might call attention first to the expression “When the 
Texans got wind of this, they put up a big holler.” (page 286) What does 
“got wind of” mean? Would pupils expect to find such an expression in a 
narrative passage of most stories? Why not? Why is such an expression 
appropriate in a tall tale? Continue by having pupils find such idiomatic, 
colorful, and picturesque expressions as those noted below. As each is men- 
tioned, discuss its meaning and suitability to a tall tale. 

Page 286: over their dead bodies 


were dead set against the plan 
the idea had to be dropped 


Page 288: I know a place that would make your eyes bug out 
Page 289: It’s smack in the middle of this mountain 
Big Steve was taking all this with a grain of salt 
she’s tops 
how about you and me going divvies 
Page 290: He gave Daisy a straight-off-the-shoulder talk 
Page 293: This shows how far gone he was 


Combining structural and phonetic analysis: As pupils scrutinize each 
of the words below for structural and phonetic units, they apply previously 
reviewed understandings about word structure, syllabication, accent, and 
vowel sound. In the last part of the exercise, they apply these understand- 
_ ings to unknown words in context and thus check their word analysis with 
context clues. To begin, write the following columns of words: 
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unoccupied phosphorus pillar 


declaration spectacle invade 
indefinitely vertical career 
strumming antenna omitted 
reorganizing phonograph plastering 
incurable principal competed 
earphones locomotive steeple 


Explain, “These words were new words in our stories. Let’s examine each 
group of words and review what we have learned about the structure of 
words and about clues to their pronunciation.” Have the words in the first 
column pronounced and the root words identified. Write the root words. 
With the first six words discuss (1) what (prefix, suffix, ending) is added 
to the root word to make the new word, (2) what change, if any, occurs 
in the root word when the suffix or ending is added, (3) which is the ac- 
cented syllable (or syllables) in the root word and in the new word, and 
lead pupils to note any shift in accent. Then have each root word and its 
derived or inflected form used in oral sentences to bring out the meaning 
of each. With the word earphones, elicit from pupils that we call such a 
word a compound (a word that is made up of two or more words that com- 
bine their meanings to make a new word), and review the common pattern 
of accent in compounds (ear’ phones’). 

Next, have pupils look at the first word in the second column and deter- 
mine whether this word is a compound or a word to which a prefix, sufhx, 
or ending has been added. When pupils respond that phosphorus is a root 
word, ask, “Before we can pronounce a word like this, what must we do?” 
Lead pupils to point out that we must divide the word into syllables and 
determine the accented syllable and the vowel sound in that syllable. Ask 
pupils to tell you how they would try dividing the word into syllables and 
write the syllabic divisions after the word (phos phorus). Remind pupils 
that in long words the first or second syllable is accented. Have them pro- 
nounce the word silently, determine the accented syllable and tell what vowel 
sound they would expect to hear in that syllable and why. Mark the accent 
(phos phorus). Then have the word pronounced. Continue similarly with 
the next five words (spec ta cle, ver’ ti cal, an ten’ na, pho’ no graph, prin’ 
ci pal). With the word locomotive (lo’ co mo’ tive), have the primary accent 
identified and recall that the first or second syllable in a word may carry a 
secondary accent. Mark the accents. Then have pupils repronounce each 
word and tell whether they hear a schwa sound in the unaccented syllables. 
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Remind children that in a two-syllable root word we can often see a clue 
to the accented syllable in the spelling of the word. Explain that each word 
in the third column has a clue to the accented syllable and review the visual 
clues to accent and vowel sound in each word. (See the exercise “Combin- 
ing structural and phonetic analysis” on pages 98-99 of this Guidebook, 

which reviews visual clues to accent and vowel sound. The word steeple 
illustrates the understanding that if the final syllable in a word ends in Ze 
preceded by a consonant, the final syllable is unaccented.) 
| Conclude by writing the sentences shown below, underlining the italicized 
words. As pupils read each sentence aloud and discuss its meaning, note 
| youngsters’ ability to attack unknown words in context. 
1. The old man tried to promote interest in a tunnel. 
2. Daisy enjoyed compliments on her ability as a tunneler. 
3. The gold fever made gold zrresistible to Daisy. 
1 4, Big Steve and his rock hog made a network of tunnels through the mountain. 
5. Big Steve used his rock reamer to shatter the granite walls. 
6. Suddenly, the tunnel was a jumble of rocks, stones, and rushing water. 


ES ned 


| 
| Page 75 of the Think-and-Do Book provides independent application of 


| visual clues to syllabication, vowel sound, and accent that are reviewed in 
i this exercise. 


| Meeting individual needs in a special-help group: Now would be 
yan opportune time to reévaluate your pupils’ progress in interpretative and 
_word-perception skills and abilities with a view to providing additional 
‘special help at Book 6? level. In summarizing children’s progress in word- 
| perception skills, for example, you might ask yourself these questions: “How 
| well does the child attack words independently? How well does he use 
| the dictionary?” An evaluation of your observations together with the child’s 
| responses to exercises in the Think-and-Do Book, which emphasize word- 
perception skills, will help you identify any child who may need additional 
special help. 


Think-and-Do Book: Use pages 73, 74, and 75. 


EXTENDING INTERESTS 


T 


_ Enjoying literature: “Big Steve, the Tunnelman” tells of one tunnel 
| Daisy and Big Steve dug, but children who have read the book Big Steve: 
|The Double Quick Tunnelman can tell of others. Then ask pupils to recall 
the feats of other supermen—Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, and Sam Patch (Sam 
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Patch, the High, Wide, and Handsome Jumper). Have children ever heard 
or read about any superwomen? They may be familiar with Sluefoot Sue, 
Pecos Bill’s bouncing bride, or perhaps with Miss Pickerell. Follow this 
discussion by reading aloud Ogden Nash’s poem “The Adventures of Isabel” 
from The Moon Is Shining Bright as Day. Here is a tall-tale girl with a tall 
appetite, who turns the tables on everyone she meets. To restore male 
prestige, read John Jacob Niles’ version of “John Henry” in An Inheritance 
of Poetry by Adshead and Duff. Allow time at the conclusion of this unit 
for all children to discuss the books that they have read independently, and 
you will surely want to finish Charlotte’s Web or The Borrowers, which- 
ever you have been reading aloud. 


CONCLUDING ACTIVITIES 


Summarizing the unit: The stories in this unit are so varied and cover 
such a wide range of interests that some time should be allowed for pupils 
to compare and contrast them. Suggest that each pupil select his favorite 
story, skim through it, and read aloud a page or two of the part that he 
likes best. Encourage a lively class discussion as pupils tell why they chose 
the story they did and why they like a particular part of it. Accept each 
pupil’s choice enthusiastically, for likes and dislikes at this age usually stem 
from personal feelings and experiences. Pre-teen-aged pupils rarely can 
judge the excellence of a story objectively in terms of plot, style, etc. when 
they are reading on their own. 


You may wish to make notes unobtrusively on children’s selections and on 
their reasons for choosing them. Pupils likes and dislikes will furnish valu- 
able leads to individual interests and will help you suggest other books in the 
light of these interests. So often, the teacher’s skill in finding just the right 
book for each individual determines whether or not a child will enjoy reading 
widely. Once interest is aroused and a child finds a deep satisfaction of his 
basic needs through books, he is on his way toward being an enthusiastic 
reader. Unfortunately, many a pupil has rejected reading because recom- 
mended books have no appeal to him as an individual, no matter how excel- 
lent they may have seemed to a group of literary critics. 


Although most sixth-grade pupils like books for purely personal reasons, 
they are usually able to note and comment on the methods that authors use 
to make stories appealing. A summary of some of the elements of style 
found in stories in this unit might be written on the board. Suggestions for 
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this summary follow. Note how many of the ideas children can contribute, 
and encourage them to find examples of each of these elements of style in 
the stories and in the library books they have read. 


1. Special kinds of language 

scientific phrases 

old-fashioned phrases 

long, important-sounding words 
everyday homely talk 

figures of speech 


rho ao TB 


play on words 


| 2. Words and language patterns that appeal to our ears 
a. rhythm and repetition 
b. alliteration and rhyme 
| c. rhyme and rhythm 
| 3. Words that promote vivid imagery 
| To conclude the summary of the unit, you might discuss such questions 
) as the following and suggest that children base the discussion on the stories 
_and poems in the new People and Progress, on books you have read to them, 


and on library books that they have read for themselves. 

1. Which stories made you feel most strongly that they might actually have hap- 
| pened? 

| 2. What kinds of magic did you read or hear about? 

' 3. Which stories and poems rely on exaggeration to make them amusing? 


| 4. What fanciful stories have you read that are based on the lives of famous Amer- 
icans? 


| 
: 5. Which story characters did you feel sorry for? Which ones made you laugh? 


Summarizing the book: Use the table of contents to help children recall 
‘the various kinds of stories and poems that they have read in the new 
| p y 

People and Progress. As pupils look over the titles in each unit, encourage 
| g pup g 
discussion, not only of the stories and poems in the reader, but also of the 
| library books that the unit recalls to mind, the poems and stories that you 
ive 

| have read aloud, the films, records, and variety of activities that have accom- 







panied each unit. Also ask whether there are any stories or poems that 
children would like to read or hear again. 

| Perhaps some children did not have an opportunity to read all the library 
books that they had hoped to read. If so, you might arrange to keep these 


‘books in the classroom a while longer. 
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Appendix 


This appendix presents procedures for use in special-help groups with children 
whose responses to exercises in this Guidebook and to pages in the Think-and- 
Do Book indicate that they need to develop or strengthen certain interpretative 
and word-perception skills and abilities. References to this appendix are given 
throughout this Guidebook under the heading “Meeting individual needs in 
a spectal-help group” and in some of the exercises. Short periods of well- 
directed practice at frequent intervals will prove more effective and more 
interesting to children than lengthy sessions at infrequent intervals. 


INTERPRETATIVE SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


The procedures in this section are designed to help you strengthen some of the 
basic interpretative abilities in which your pupils may have evidenced weakness. 
The abilities emphasized are comprehending sentence meaning, interpreting 
implied ideas, recognizing story problem or plot structure, recognizing emo- 
tional reactions, forming and reacting to sensory images, perceiving relation- 
ships, and summarizing and organizing ideas. Unless a child attains some 
facility in using all these abilities, he will obtain little profit or pleasure from 
reading. It 1s of course not always easy to determine why a child has difficulty 
with some major aspect of interpretation or wherein his weakness lies. The 
variety of techniques suggested in each of these major areas may prove helpful 


not only for strengthening ability in that area but for diagnosing the nature 
of a child’s difficulty. 


Of necessity, many of these procedures are based on the reading of a story. 
For the most part, you will want members of a special-help group to read 
stories that are simpler than those in the Basic Reader that they are using 
—stories from Book Four or Book Five levels of The New Basic Reading 
Program, from Just Imagine, or from easy supplementary readers. Occasion- 
ally, however, a story that pupils have read in the regular reading period may 
be especially well suited to the strengthening of a particular interpretative skill. 
For additional suggestions and procedures, see the Index of Skills in preceding 
Guidebooks for The New Basic Readers. 
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Comprehending sentence meaning 


Understanding sentence meaning is basic to interpretation. No matter how 
glibly a pupil pronounces words, unless he understands their meaning in the 
sentence context in which they occur and is sensitive to the larger context of 
the paragraph and the story, he will fail to interpret what he reads. 


l. As the group reads a story, have children point out sentences that refer specifically 


to the picture on a page. Then ask them to point out sentences on the page that tell 


something that they could not have known just from studying the picture. 


2. Skim through part or all of a story with children, pointing out specific sentences 
in which pronouns occur. Have each sentence read, and let children tell the person, 
place, or thing to which each pronoun refers. 


3. Write the words who, what, when, where, how on the board, and under these 
words list such phrases as in the yard, after dinner, very softly, John and David, the 
caves. (These phrases might be taken from a story that the children have just read.) 
As each phrase is read aloud, ask children whether it tells who, what, when, where, 


or how. Then have pupils turn to a specific page in their book and guide them in 
identifying and listing phrases that tell who, what, and so on. 


4, Write several sentences on the board, with each part of a sentence on a separate 


| line and the parts in mixed order, for example: 


the honking geese 
the loud noise 
was made by 


Have children decide which is the beginning, the middle, and the end of the sentence 
and label the parts 1, 2, and 3. Then have the complete sentence read aloud. 


(5. Write pairs of sentences that are phrased in different ways, for example: 


At that instant Howard stepped out on the stage. 










At that instant Howard stepped out on the stage. 


| Have pupils read each pair of sentences, grouping words as shown by the spaces, and 
_select the phrasing that sounds best. Let them experiment with phrasing of sentences 
'in a story. (See the Guidebook for the new Times and Places, pages 238-239.) 


6. During the guided discussion of a story in the Basic Reader, direct questions about 
what is stated in the text to those children who have difficulty in comprehending 
“sentence meaning. Then have these same children find and point out specific parts 
of sentences or paragraphs that verify their answers. 





i 


| ; : : : 
7. Take time now and then during or after the reading of a story to see whether chil- 
| dren understand figurative, idiomatic, or picturesque language. Write examples from 


| | the story on the board and discuss the meaning of each. (Valuable exercises may also 
| be found in these Guidebooks: for Just Imagine, pages 243-244; for the new Times and 


_ Places, pages 190-191; for the new Days and Deeds, pages 67-68 and 152-153.) 
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8. Frequently point out examples of words that may have more than one meaning 
and talk over the fact that we can tell which meaning the author had in mind only 
when we see or hear the word in context. (You may also want to use the Gusdebook 
exercise patterns found on pages 121-122 and 249-250 for Just Imagine, pages 211-212 
for More Times and Places, and page 165 for the new Days and Deeds.) 


Interpreting implied ideas 


The ability to “read between the lines’ is an important reading skill, both 
for full interpretation and for enjoyment. It is one of the abilities that distin- 
guishes the imaginative, participating reader from the “plodder.” Most young- 
sters can cultivate this interpretative skill, given suitable materials and the 
challenge of questions and discussions that carry them beyond the who-did- 
what level of interpretation. 


1. During guided reading of a story or in a special-help situation, make children aware 
of what can be “read into” a single sentence as well as the necessity of often “reading 
between the lines.” For example, give children careful guidance in visualizing and 
discussing the action implied in such sentences as the one on page 113 of the new People 
and Progress—“When Saturday came, Mr. King kept his eye on Johnny until everyone 
was ready.” Then lead children to discuss the action implied between this sentence 
and the remainder of the paragraph. 


2. Take time now and then to discuss with children the amazing amount of informa- 
tion that can be implied by combining careful observation of pictures with information 
stated in the text. For example, after reading pages 111-119 and looking at the pictures 
on pages 111 and 118 of the new People and Progress, pupils may be led to imply 
numerous things about early bicycles—the kinds of bicycles, their evolution, their con- 
struction, and the like. Children may be interested also in verifying in reference works 
some of the conclusions that they draw. 


3. After reading a story, ask pupils to tell what kind of person they think the main 
character (or characters) is and to think of words to describe such a person. To sup- 
port or defend their conclusions, encourage pupils to cite examples of what the char- 
acter did and said, and of how other story characters reacted to him. 


4. Write on the board a number of sentences from a story children have just read. 
Then ask questions about each sentence that highlight the meaning and the implica- 
tions, action, emotional reactions, and the like that are involved. For example, with such 
a sentence as “ ‘Promise you’ll get me one when I’m tall enough,’ Johnny insisted” (page 
119 of the new People and Progress), you might ask: “What did Johnny want? Did 
Johnny like the newer model better than his old boneshaker? How do you know? 
How do you think Johnny sounded when he said this? What word gives you a clue? 
How do you think he looked?” (This same technique is described in detail on pages 
53-54 of the Guidebook for Just Imagine.) 


5. From a familiar story, select a number of incomplete sentences and sentences that 
are meaningful only if the reader keeps in mind a previous conversation or action, and 
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write these sentences on the board. The following sentences, taken from pages 276 and 
277 in the new People and Progress, are an example of the type of remarks to use: 


“But the smoke?” he objected. 

“Pipe,” said I, and curled up for another nap. 

“With those short legs and that thin iron bottom, the heat—” 
| “Amos,” he shouted, “‘you’ve got it!” 

| Then ask questions that will bring out the implied meanings of each remark and the 
| feelings of the character who said it. If pupils have difficulty recalling the settings for 
a quotation, encourage them to skim the story to refresh their memories. (The exercise 
on pages 75-76 in the Guidebook for Just Imagine illustrates this procedure.) 


| 6. Ask “why” questions about the actions of story characters that cannot be answered 
by quoting specific passages in the text. Let children, however, support their answers 
| by referring to parts of the text that provided a basis for the implied ideas. For ex- 
| ample, after children have read the story “Newfangled Notions,” you might ask such 
questions as “Why did Mr. Dana shout into the telephone? Why did Mrs. Marshall 
| spell the word quilt to Mr. Dana? Why did Mrs. Marshall put her arm tightly around 
Nan when they heard the crash of thunder? Why did Jimmie wrap Nan’s quilt in a 
| mackintosh? When the storm was over, why did the people come cautiously from 
| cover?” (See also the exercise on pages 184-185 of the Guzdebook for Just Imagine.) 


Recognizing story problem or plot structure 


The ability to recognize story problem fosters a strong motivation for reading 
and leads children to anticipate outcomes. The ability to recognize and follow 
| plot structure is fundamental to reading all types of fiction and enables a 
child to organize his thinking as he reads. 


1. Write on the board sentences that summarize the main idea in each part of a story. 
, After pupils have read the sentences, ask them to look back over the story and find 
where each part begins and ends. When children can do this, you might suggest the 
| various divisions in a story and have pupils themselves formulate summary sentences 
| about each part. 

! 
| 


2. Read aloud the introductory part of a story that children have read—the part that 
| often precedes the beginning of the main story action, giving background information 
essential to understanding story events and setting up or providing strong clues to the 
story problem. Then discuss with pupils what was learned from this part—who the 
main character or characters will be, when and where the story will take place, and 
clues to the story problem. (For more detailed procedures, see the exercise on page 61 
of the Guidebook for More Times and Places.) These procedures may be used, for 
example, with the first page of the stories “From out the Christmas Skies,” “Telephone 
in Motion,” and “Newfangled Notions” in the new People and Progress. 

These procedures may sometimes be used as you read a new story or book aloud to 


| children. 


Se 
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3. Have children skim the beginning or introduction of a story. Then encourage them 
to point out just where the main action of the story begins and to tell briefly the story 
events from that point on. Next, have children go back to the introductory part and 
tell what they learned from it that helped them understand the rest of the story. 


4. If the main events in a story occur at different places or at different times, note on 
the board the time or place phrases from the story that indicate this shift in the 
time or place of the action. Then ask children to find where each part of the story 
begins and ends. (See, for example, the section “Rereading” on page 137 of the Guide- 
book for Just Imagine.) 


5. Have pupils look through a story and decide where it can be divided into parts. After 
they have decided on each part and discussed what happened in each specific part, have 
them suggest subtitles that point up the main action of each part. (See the exercise on 
pages 124-125 of the Guidebook for More Times and Places.) 


Recognizing emotional reactions 


If reading is to be an experience that enriches the life of the child now and 
in the years to come, he must appreciate the way story characters feel and under- 
stand the motives for their behavior. When pupils identify themselves with a 
character in the story, understand what kind of person he is and why he reacts 
as he does in a given situation, they are really “living the story.” If pupils do 
not live the story, reading becomes merely a tool for fact-getting, not the living 
experience that it can be. 


1. The dramatization of any familiar story will afford an excellent opportunity for 
children to identify themselves with story characters and to “live” a story. For the 
most effective portrayal, discuss the story first by reviewing the events to be portrayed, 
the characters needed, and so on. You will want to talk over the emotional reactions 
‘actors” decide how best to 
convey these reactions—by facial expressions, postures, tone of voice. 


‘ 


of each character in the various situations and help the 


2. You might narrate brief episodes that could possibly happen to the children them- 
selves and then have them tell how they would feel in that situation. Suggest that 
they demonstrate their feelings by facial expression, action, and possible remarks. For 
example, you might say, “It is the middle of the night, and everyone in your house 
is asleep. Suddenly you are awakened by a loud banging sound! How do you think 
you would feel? Would you say anything? What might you say? What might you do?” 


3. After a story has been read under guidance, go back with children for a brief re- 
view of the events and a discussion of how the characters felt in each specific situation. 
Have youngsters point out specific clues in the text that helped them know how each 
person felt and talked. Then let various children experiment with reading the con- 
versations, trying to show by the tone of their voices and emphasis on certain words 
just how the character was reacting. 
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4. Show an action picture from a magazine or newspaper and encourage children to 
tell what they think is taking place, how they think each character feels, and why they 
E the characters feel as they do. Then have children supply probable conversation. 
5. Read aloud a passage that involves strong emotional tones. Ask children to suggest 
words or phrases that describe the character’s feelings, and write their suggestions on 
the board. Then point out that often authors use such words to give the reader a clue 
to how a character feels (see pages 40-41 of this Guidebook). 


l6. Have children turn to a story they have read, and call attention to a specific part 
|(for example, pages 20-21 of the new People and Progress). Have each sentence read 
jaloud, one at a time, and talk about the descriptive terms, action words, and adverbial 
‘expressions of manner that help convey not only what the characters did and how they 
looked, felt, and talked but how they showed their feelings. (See also the lesson plan for 
“Which One?” pages 40-41 of the Guidebook for the new Days and Deeds.) 


| 


jread—that describe emotional reactions of the characters. Ask pupils to tell which 





7. List on the board words and phrases—taken from a story the children have just 


‘story character experienced each emotional reaction and why. Encourage pupils to 
irefer to specific passages in the story to support their viewpoints. 


i 


|8. Read in a monotone dramatic bits of conversation from a familiar story. Ask if 
the story character would have spoken that way. Discuss how the story character felt 
)when he spoke, what facial expressions and what gestures he might have used. Then 
jhave children read the conversation as they think the story character would have 
sounded. Encourage use of facial expressions and pantomime in the reading. 


9. After children have read a story, comment that it contains many words that tell us 
how the characters felt as they spoke. Suggest that children skim rapidly through the 
[pages to find words that are used instead of said to give the reader a clue to the way 
a story character felt. As pupils find such phrases as Don chuckled, Claude jeered, 
Bill faltered, Ted muttered, write these phrases on the board. Then have children try 


reading a few of the remarks from the story in light of these clues. 


| 


Forming and reacting to sensory images 

| The ability to form sensory images of sight, sound, smell, taste, touch, and 
_ movement transforms reading into a vivid, meaningful experience. The habit 
of forming and reacting to sensory images while reading also aids in remember- 
ing, as the changing imagery links each event or idea to the next. 


Ena 


o 


l. Display an action picture—pictures from the children’s reader or magazine and 
newspaper pictures may be used. Ask pupils to study the picture carefully and imagine 
they are taking part in the events. Then remove the picture and ask pupils to describe 
what it makes them see, hear, feel, and so on. 


ete 







2. Write on the board, one at a time, such phrases as these: a bear, an enormous 
bear, an enormous brown bear, an enormous brown bear with an injured paw. Have 
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several children describe the picture that each succeeding phrase makes them see. Note 
with youngsters that the addition, in each instance, of descriptive words forces a 
change in the original image. Telling and guessing of riddles also provide excellent 
practice in forming and revising one’s visual images. 


3. After a story is read, children may sometimes be encouraged to imagine and tell 
what they think might have happened next. Suggest that their descriptions be given 
in an “I can see” and “I can hear” pattern. Much the same thing may be done when 
you are reading a book or a story aloud to children. Stop now and then and encourage 
pupils to tell what they can see and hear happening next. 


4. Take time occasionally to call children’s attention to descriptive and action words 
that stimulate strong sensory images. For example, from a story that children have 
just read, select such words as these and write them on the board: crouching, landslide, 
stunned, nervously, perilous. Point to a word and have children tell what images this 
word calls to their minds. The images need not necessarily be related to the story just 
read. If children are slow in answering, contribute some sensory impressions of your 
own. You might also have children find and list specific descriptive words in the text 
that stimulate vivid sensory images. 


5. Select such lines as these from stories children have read: “The dark shape vaulted 
into the air, yapping,” “Tramp, tramp, tramp went hundreds of feet in step.” Ask 
pupils to listen carefully and to try to see and hear what is happening as you read each 
line aloud. After a line is read, ask pupils to describe what they could see or hear. Or 
describe in your own words a particularly graphic event from the story and have chil- 
dren tell what they could see and hear. 


6. The action of a story often races along so quickly that some of it is telescoped into 
a single sentence or implied between two sentences—for example, “The next morning, 
after an early breakfast, the two travelers were off again. That night’s stopping place 
was an inn.” Call special attention to the wealth of implied action and imagery con- 
tained in such sentences. Encourage children to supply imaginary events and to tell 
what sights, sounds, smells, and so on, must have accompanied these events. 


7. Have children pantomime actions that are described in the text. For example, if 
a character “stomps around,” “struts about,” or “sputters,” let children show just what 
they think the character did and how he looked. 


8. While the rest of the children close their eyes, let one pupil perform an action that 
has a distinctive sound: knock on a door, turn an egg beater, beat a drum, pour water 
into a glass, ring a bell, tap a pencil on a table, and so on. Ask the rest of the group to 
listen carefully and try to identify the sound. What words can pupils think of that 
best describe each sound? 


9. Select a story rich in auditory imagery. Divide the class into two groups and let 
each group plan to tell the story using only sound effects to describe the action. Then 
let each group present its sound story. At a later time the class might dramatize the 
story as a radio presentation with sound effects. 
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10. After reading a particularly dramatic story, choose one group of children to pan- 
tomime the action while another group rereads the story. Then let the groups change 


€ 


places. You may well expect better oral reading from the “actors” who have felt the 


‘action of the story through bodily expression. 


1]. The game “My Nose Tells Me” will be fun for the children and will help them 
form vivid images of smell. Bring to school such foods as an apple, orange, onion, 
| vinegar. Blindfold a child and let him try to identify these foods by their smell. Give 
¿as many children as possible a chance to participate. Other items with a distinct odor 
| (paint, paste, leather, pine needles, and so on) might also be used. Ask pupils to 
think of words that describe how various items taste or smell. 

12. Collect a group of objects: fruits and vegetables (lemon, onion, grape, raisin), 
‘items from the science corner (pine cone, shell, leaf, stone), or objects in the room 
(eraser, ball of clay, blotter, paper clip). Ask one child to put his hands behind his 
back and face away from the group. Hold up one object for the class to see. Place it 
lin the hands of the child whose back is turned. See if he can identify it by touch. 
|When everyone has had a turn, reverse the procedure by having a child hold an 
object in his hand so that the group cannot see it. Ask him to describe how it feels, 
and see whether the others can guess what it is. 

f 

Perceiving relationships 





The ability to perceive pertinent relationships between ideas, between events, 

between stories, for example, is a thinking skill basic to full interpretation, to 

integration of ideas obtained from various sources, and to summarizing and 
| organizing ideas. The techniques suggested below will help strengthen the 
| ability to note various types of relationships—time and sequence, exercises 1-3; 
| cause-effect, 4-6; class, 7-11; place or space, 12-14; analogous, 15. 


l. To direct attention to the sequence of events in a story, have pupils review the 
‘story action, using such words as first, then, next, after that, finally in brief sentences. 
\Then have them skim the story to note words or phrases that cue the reader to the 
‘time when certain events occurred and how long a period of time the story events 
cover (use, for example, “What’s New?” pages 194-20] in the new Days and Deeds, 
jor “Mystery by the Creek,” pages 92-98 of Just Imagine). 


12. Select a story for retelling in which there is a good deal of simultaneous action or 
overlapping events. Note children’s use of such expressions as at the same time, while, 
jas soon as, then, which indicate a grasp of time relationships. 


l 

|3. Recall an incident in a story that has just been read and ask pupils to tell what 
\happened just before and just after the incident. You might also use this same pro- 
cedure with a picture in the story, or a story character’s comment, or a description of 


f 


your visual image of a particular event or scene. 
| 







4. During the discussion of a story that the group has just read, ask “why” questions 
to bring out important cause-effect relationships. Ask, for example, why various story 
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characters thought, behaved, and reacted as they did. Encourage children to give their 
answers in complete sentences that use the word because. Then ask pupils to find 
passages in the story that support their answers. 


5. Ask children to tell why a particular story turned out the way it did. Then sug- 
gest another event in place of one of the major events or another emotional reaction 
on the part of the major character and have pupils tell how the change would have 
made the story different. (See pages 99-101 in the Guidebook for Just Imagine.) 


6. Tell pupils that sometimes we can understand why one action follows from another 
in a story even though the text doesn’t tell us why. Sometimes we can even join two 
sentences together with the word because to show that one tells what happened and 
the other tells why it happened. Write pairs of sentences from a story the children 
have read and encourage them to put the ideas of the sentences together in one sen- 
tence containing the word because. (See, for example, the exercise on cause-effect 
relationships, pages 236-237 in the Guidebook for Just Imagine.) 


7. To help children classify things under a general heading, write on the board a list 
of words naming various plants and animals (rose, bear, coyote, violet, horse, butter- 
cup, columbine, and so on). Ask pupils what two general classes of things the list con- 
tains, and have the words arranged under the two heads “Plants” and “Animals.” Then 
suggest that the list be further subdivided into such classifications as “Wild Animals,” 
“Wild Flowers.” You will think of many other lists of words that pupils can classify 
under such headings as “Machines,” “Make-believe Stories,” “Pioneer Times.” 


8. Write lists of objects such as saddle, lasso, corral; type, presses, ink; switches, con- 
trol tower, tracks. Ask, “Which would you find in a print shop? in a railroad yard? 
on a ranch?” To vary the procedure, suggest titles of stories that children have read 
and ask pupils to tell in which story they would be most likely to read about each 
object. Or you might write two headings on the board, for example, “Early days,” 
“Present day.” As you mention a number of words and phrases (boneshaker, crop 
duster, postrider, mobile telephone, and so on), have pupils tell under which heading 
each word and phrase can be listed. 


9. There are many possibilities for classifying ideas or stories after a particular unit 
in the reader has been completed. For example, after Unit 3, ask such questions as 
“What were the modern wonders mentioned in this unit? Which of the modern 
wonders would you be more likely to see in the city? in the country? Which of the 
story characters were resourceful?” This technique can also be used to lead children 
to classify types of stories—“Which stories that you have read this past week were 
tall tales? In which stories were there talking animals?” (For further suggestions and 
examples, see page 262 in the Guidebook for Just Imagine.) 


10. Name or write a number of story characters, events, or objects in which you in- 
clude an item that does not belong to the general class (Big Steve, Dr. Dolittle, Mar- 
coni, Simon Smug, for example). To tell which item in the list doesn’t belong and 
why, children have to decide on a classification to describe the group. 
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‘11. Start with a general classification (Machines, County Fair, Animals, Famous In- 
ventors, for example) and have pupils name specific items that belong in the category. 


12. Display several objects on a table. After children have studied the objects for a 
few minutes, instruct them to close their eyes and name as many of the objects as they 
‘can. Then rearrange or remove one or two of the objects, and after pupils open their 
‘eyes, have them tell which items are missing or are in new positions. 


113. Have children study carefully a picture in their book, noting the location of objects 
land characters. Then have them close their books and describe the picture. Through 
‘questioning, if necessary, encourage them to express place relationships with such 
[expressions as 17 front of, behind, beside, and so on. 


(14. During the guided reading of a story, use such questions as the following to lead 
pupils to think about and express place and space relationships: “How far did 

ihave to go to get to.______? Where was _______’s house in relation to _______’s? 
ee idjive closer to________ or to ________?” 


15. After the group has read several stories, have pupils compare and contrast story 
| plots, story characters, lessons that story characters learned, and so on (see the exercise 
lon pages 217-218 in the Guidebook for Just Imagine). You will also want to encourage 
[children to draw upon all independent reading sources and make comparisons, both 
\with other stories and their own experiences. 


4 


Summarizing and organizing ideas for the purpose of remembering 


\ Once a child has perceived significant relationships between ideas or events, 
| he has a basis for summarizing and organizing them in some kind of logical 
| pattern. Ideas so organized and summarized are more likely to be remembered 


| than a disassociated, unorganized list of “things.” 
| 


re Display briefly a group of objects (or pictures of objects); then cover the objects 
‘and ask children to name them. Few will be able to do so. Next, rearrange the 
objects in two groups—for example, things we use when we write, and jewelry. Ex- 
pose the two groups briefly, naming the two classes. Then cover the objects and ask 










for recall. (If a story lends itself well to the forming of associations, the suggestions 
‘on pages 93-95 of the Guidebook for Just Imagine might be carried out.) 


2. Skim a story with children, reviewing the main action in each part. As this is 
done, help children formulate a summary sentence for each part, writing the sentences 
on the board as they are decided upon. After children have reread all the sentences, 
erase them, and encourage pupils to tell the story from memory. 


3. Write on the board a series of questions—the answers to which will bring out in 
correct order the main events of a story the children have just read. Suggest that 
pupils read the questions and then reread the story to themselves to see whether they 
ican find and remember the answer to each question. After silent reading, have pupils 
‘tell the story from memory, using the questions as a guide. 
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4. Before children read a story, list on the board a group of questions covering the 
main events. Ask pupils to read the first question and then to start reading the story 
to find the answer. Explain that when they have found the answer, they are to read 
the next question, then read on to find the answer, and so on, until they have finished 
the story. After silent reading, use the questions in discussing the story and have 
pupils read aloud parts of the story to justify their answers. Occasionally have young- 
sters discuss the answer to each question before reading on. (See page 152 in the 
Guidebook for the new More Streets and Roads.) 


5. Guide children in selecting from a story the “time” or “place” phrases that mark 
the beginning of each story event; write these phrases on the board. Then have chil- 
dren tell what took place at each of the various times or at the various places. Next, 
have pupils use these phrases as guides to retelling the story. This same type of pro- 
cedure may be used with a sequence of important bits of conversation or of auditory 


or visual images. 


6. Suggest that children skim a story they have just read to recall the order in which 
the main events occurred. While they are doing so, write on the board in mixed order 
a summary sentence for each main event. Then have pupils read the sentences and 
decide on the correct sequence. 


7. Help pupils organize what they found out about the main characters in a story or 
in a group of stories by writing on the board headings like those suggested below 
(see page 45 of the Guidebook for the new More Streets and Roads). Then, through 
discussion of pictures and text, help pupils point out information given in a story 
appropriate to each heading. Write this information after each heading. 


Where John lives: 

What John likes to do: 
What John’s problem is: 
What kind of person John is: 


8. Write on the board the subtitles used in a story or some that the author might have 
used. Have pupils skim the part of the story that would come under each subtitle and 
then tell in a sentence or two the most important thing that happened in each part. 


9. Have children organize information they have gained from reading about early and 
modern inventions, famous people, and the like, in chart form—individual charts or 
group charts—and add to the charts over a period of time. Frequent reference to a 
chart of their own making will do much to help children not only organize but 
remember the information they are gaining. (See the following Guidebook pages for 
examples of such charts: page 188, the new Streets and Roads; pages 98 and 145, the 
new More Streets and Roads; and page 149, More Times and Places.) 


10. Help pupils make a diagram or picture map, showing where story events took place. 
Then erase the map and let each pupil draw his own map with his book closed, depend- 
ing wholly on memory of story events and visual images of the map. (See pages 180-181 
of the Guidebook for the new More Friends and Neighbors.) 
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WORD-PERCEPTION SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


The whole reading process is greatly affected by the ease and rapidity with 
which the reader instantly identifies and associates meaning with words. Ob- 
viously, the instantaneous perception of words, and hence the child’s rate of 
reading, is dependent upon his familiarity with the printed word forms used 
and upon his speaking-meaning background. To bring a printed word form 
to the level of instantaneous perception, the child must have frequent oppor- 
tunities to meet the word in meaningful context—context that is within hts 
experiential background. When a new word occurs among familiar words, 
the meaningful context helps the child identify it, but he may also need to 
apply structural and phonetic analysis in identifying the word for the first 
time. 


This section of the appendix suggests procedures for helping children bring 
words to the level of instantaneous perception through the development of 
| conscious and systematic methods for remembering words. It also suggests 
procedures to use in developing fundamental steps in structural and phonetic 
| analysis. Unless a child has developed some mastery of these skills and abil- 
ities and has learned to use them in combination to attack unfamiliar words, 
he will have little or no success with the more mature word-attack skills intro- 
| duced at middle-grade levels. Nor will he be ready to use the dictionary as 
` a pronunciation and meaning tool. For additional suggestions and procedures, 
see Part Two of On Their Own in Reading! and the booklet Developing 
Children’s Word-Perception Power.” 


‘Strengthening memory of word form 


| Before a pupil can remember a printed word, associate it correctly with its 

meaning, and recognize it instantly in context, he must be able to see that 
| printed word as different from every other printed word. The first three pro- 
cedures call attention to differences in form and meaning between words that 
often cause confusion because they are similar in visual detail. The remaining 
procedures, which give practice in calling up visual images from partial word 
| form and in rapid recognition of phrases, should prove helpful for slow, word- 
_ by-word readers. 


l. Write, in pairs, words that may be confused through reversals, for example, was, 
| saw; net, ten; war, raw; trap, part; pool, loop; pan, nap; pals, slap. Use one of the 
| words in each pair in an oral sentence and ask pupils to point to the one you used. 
Encourage close scrutiny of each pair and note differences in form and meaning. Then 
have pupils use the words in oral sentences. 





E Their Own in Reading, by William S. Gray (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
| 1948). 
| 2 Developing Children’s Word-Perception Power (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1954). 


} 
Í 
| 
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2. Use the same procedure with any words of similar configuration, for example, 
weather, whether; order, odor; very, every; wander, wonder, This time you might 
conclude the exercise by writing for each pair of words a sentence containing a blank 
in which only one of the words makes sense. Ask pupils to choose the correct word. 


3. Write sentences like those suggested below and have children spot the errors, cross 
them out, and fill in the correct forms. (Repetition of this procedure should also result 
in improved spelling.) 

The rabbit want though the fence. 

The house was a short distant away form the road. 

Everyone expect me is going to the party. 


4, Suggest that pupils take a piece of paper or card about the width of the page in 
a book of unfamiliar material. Direct them to slip the card down over the type in the 
first sentence on a page until they see just the tops of the letters. Let them experi- 
ment with how far down they need to slide the card before they can recognize the 
words in the first line. Continue with the remaining lines on the page. 


5. Remind pupils that consonant letters form the framework of most words and that 
we grasp the meaning of many words from just a glance at them, Emphasize that 
the more familiar one is with the details of a word, the easier it is to visualize the 
total word from just a glance at its framework. Then write several sentences like these 
below, in which all vowel letters are omitted, and have them read. 


he bass snd co-rls Gwent te sch, 
Vessterd =. be senl_ bret eho pth 
mo bg dg i- gha d tho m 


6. Write a list of phrases on the board, for example, a hot summer day; the tired old 
woman; dry, dusty fields, and so on. Explain that when we see a word or two that 
tell us about another word, we usually say the words together. Let pupils read the 
list of phrases, saying each phrase smoothly and rapidly. Then have pupils listen while 
you read the adjectives and they recall the noun. 


7. Write a sentence on the board, for example, The bicycle had steel rims and wire 
spokes. Have the sentence read. Then quickly erase the phrase steel rims and wire 
spokes and write rubber tires. Have the sentence read. Continue similarly substitut- 
ing other phrases. 

See also pages 48-49, 98-99, and 154 in the Guidebook for Just Imagine for addi- 
tional procedures. 


Using context clues 


Basic to the use of context clues is the general concept that reading is a mean- 
ingful process. The alert reader who reads rapidly and effortlessly often uses 
context clues—both picture and verbal—to recognize an unfamiliar word. 
Context clues are also invaluable as a check on the appropriateness of words 
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that have been tentatively identified by the use of other clues. Two under- 
standings fundamental to the use of meaning clues are that (1) a word may 
have more than one meaning (and sometimes more than one pronunciation) 
and (2) meaning (and sometimes pronunciation) must be determined in light 
of context. 


l. As children are reading a story that they have never read before, have them stop 
at a particularly interesting or exciting part. Suggest that they cover the next few 
lines with a card and try to guess from context what those lines might say. Continue 
for several pages, making sure that children use both text and pictures as a basis for 
anticipating what might be said. 


2. Write an incomplete sentence, for example, “John —_____ to the store.” Let indi- 
| viduals take turns at supplying a word to complete the sentence. Then write the let- 
| ter w before the blank and ask what the word might be now (went, wandered, etc.). 
| Change the letter to r, then to A, and so on. 


e Write such homographs as bear, spell, stick, fair, rash, fleet on the board with 
definitions and illustrative sentences, for example: 


| bear’, endure 


| 2 . 
bear”, large animal 


i l. She cannot bear the sight of snakes. 

| 2. The floor boards are too thin to bear much weight. 

_ 3. The hunters shot the bear. 

Have pupils pronounce each word and read the definition. Then have them read the 
‘sentences silently and tell what bear means in each. 


| 4. Write several homographs and definitions like those suggested below. Have pupils 
|read the definitions of each word and use the word orally in sentences to illustrate 


¿each meaning. 
| 


i] 


mail’, letters loaf’, bread baked as one piece 
| mail’, armor loaf’, do nothing 
Is, Write the following: “TI like to eat ________ (meet, meat).”. Discuss the fact that 


¡meet and meat look different and have different meanings but that they are pronounced 
ithe same. Then have pupils tell which word makes sense in the sentence and why the 
‘other is inappropriate. Use similar procedures with such pairs of words as the fol- 
lowing: rain, rein; seen, scene; way, weigh. 


i 
6 Recall that neither pronunciation nor meaning of many words can be determined 
outside of sentence context. Have such pairs of sentences as are shown below read 
land discuss with children how the words that are spelled alike differ in meaning and 


' ie 
‘pronunciation: 


| She wiped the last tear from her eye. Father wound the clock. 
| He had a long fear in his shirt. The arrow did not wound the deer. 
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7. Write such sentences as those below, underlining the italicized words. Ask which 
part of each sentence gives a clue to the meaning of the underlined word. 


Try to be friendly and polite, for no one likes a surly person. 
Instead of being so critical, tell me what you like about my painting. 
The ship’s captain ordered the men to disembark, but they refused to go ashore. 


See also the exercises on pages 121-122, 196-197, and 249-250 in the Guidebook for 
Just Imagine and the exercises on pages 81, 92, and 153-154 in the Guidebook for the 
new Days and Deeds. 


Structural analysis 


In the identification of a word, structural analysis, which involves a search 
for meaning units within a total word form, logically precedes phonetic 
analysis. Visual scrutiny of a word may reveal that it is (1) a root word 
(a word that cannot be further divided into meaningful units), play, for 
example; (2) a root word plus an inflectional ending, a suffix, or a prefix 
(meaning units that do not stand alone but are attached to root words), 
plays, player, replay; (3) a compound (a word made up of root words, each 
of which retains a basic meaning), playmate, playground. 

1. Write such inflected and derived forms as are shown below and ask pupils from 


what root word each is formed. Ask also what ending (or suffix) was added to each 
root word and what change, if any, was made in the root word. 


bunches happier carries smallest 
wooden flies noisy placing 
shorter hitting simply funniest 


~ 


Write the following sentences, underlining the italicized words, and have them read: 


Everyone needs friends. Ed is sometimes unfriendly. 
I lost my friend’s address. I hope I never am friendless. 
He is a friendly person. I admire his friendliness. 
Jim acts frzendlier than Ted. I need your friendship. 


Ask pupils what root word is common to all the underlined words. Then have pupils 
tell what each underlined form means (“more than one friend,” “of a friend,” “like 
a friend,” and so on). 

Use similar procedures with inflected and derived forms of such words as happy, 
love, and appear. With words like happy and Jove, lead pupils to note that final y is 
changed to 7 and final e is dropped before some endings and suffixes are added. 


3. To strengthen the understanding that a compound is made up of root words that 
retain their meaning, write the sentence “A boat with sails is called a ____..”. Ask 
pupils to read the sentence silently and to tell what one word completes the sentence. 
Write the compound sailboat in the blank. Use similar procedures with such words as 
houseboat, sunbeam, moonlight, football, headache, rattlesnake. 
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4. To emphasize the concept that meaning, not visual form, determines whether or 
not words are formed from a common root, write such sentences as the following: 


The man counted his money. He did that countless times. 
Then he recounted it. Then he left the country. 


Ask pupils which three words are formed from the same root word and discuss the 
meaning of each. Then ask why country is not related to the other words. Be sure 
to bring out the understanding that the visual form count is not a root word in country 
because the meaning of the word count is not present in the form. The fact that 
the pronunciation of the root word count is not heard in country is not an infallible 
“test, since many root words lose their original pronunciations in derived forms—please 
in pleasant and in pleasure, for example. Use similar procedures with lists of words 


like the following: 


complains frighten arms stars 
uncomplaining frightful armful starry 
complaint frightfulness forearm -starless 
plains rightly harmless startle 


|5. To give practice in inferring the meaning of new derived forms of known root 
words, write the following pairs of sentences and have them read. Ask pupils which 
| word in the second sentence of each pair is formed from a root word in the first 
sentence. Discuss the meaning of each root word and of its derived form. 


I prefer candy. The soldier was indeed a hero. 
Her preference is ice cream. His heroic acts were rewarded. 


Other words that might be used similarly are custom, customary; face, facial; certain, 
| certainty; pursue, pursuit; advise, advisory; act, active. 
For additional procedures on structural analysis, see also pages 61-62, 197-198, 


| 204-206, and 224-225 in the Guidebook for Just Imagine. 
j 


| Phonetic analysis 


| 


When a child uses phonetic analysis to identify a new word, he is attaching 

sound to symbol. To do so, he must be able to (1) hear the phonemic elements 

| in our language—consonants, vowels, and accent; (2) blend consonants and 

_ vowels into syllables and syllables into meaningful word wholes with appro- 

| priate accent; (3) use certain visual clues that aid in determining syllabic 
divisions, accent, and vowel sounds. 


| AUDITORY PERCEPTION OF CONSONANTS, VOWELS, AND ACCENT 


|1. Ask pupils to listen carefully to the first sound heard in the word boy. Then pro- 
| nounce some words (bed, basket, very, pill, bill, etc.) and ask which ones begin with 
the sound heard at the beginning of boy. Ask pupils to think of other words beginning 
‘with the sound of b. Use similar procedures with words in which the sound of & is 
jheard at the end and in the middle. This procedure can be used with variations for 


‘diagnosing or for promoting auditory perception of any consonant or vowel sound. 
| 
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Or you might write a word on the board, for example, rule. Have the word pro- 
nounced and ask children to name other words that have the same vowel sound. As 
they respond, write the words on the board. 


2. Pronounce pairs of one-syllable words (pay, pat; snore, sneer; head, said; cap, hat; 
cook, cool; ate, pain; for example) and ask pupils to tell in which pairs they hear 
the same vowel sound. 


3. Pronounce a list of one-syllable words (whirl, run, please, knife, booth, and so on) 
and ask pupils how many vowel sounds they hear in each. Recall that a word or part 
of a word in which we hear one vowel sound is called a syllable. Pronounce the words 
again and ask how many syllables each has. Then pronounce a list of two- and three- 
syllable words (tattoo, Pacific, November, modern, bicycle, and so on) and have chil- 
dren tell how many vowel sounds and, consequently, how many syllables they hear in 
each, 


4. Pronounce a two-syllable word, for example, kitten, and ask pupils how many vowel 
sounds they hear and how many syllables the word has. Recall that when we pro- 
nounce a word containing more than one syllable, we usually emphasize or accent one 
syllable more than the other or others. Pronounce the word again and ask pupils which 
syllable is accented. Continue with other two-syllable words. If some pupils have difh- 
culty in hearing accent, let them note how odd words sound when you accent the 
wrong syllable, for example, sud den’, prac tice’, lis ten’, cen ter’. 


5. Write a list of known multisyllabic words on the board. Have children pronounce 
each word aloud as they rhythmically pat out the syllables, using a stronger beat to 
show the accented syllable. 


ASSOCIATING SOUNDS AND LETTER SYMBOLS 


1. Write a consonant symbol such as & on the board. Pronounce the words cannon 
and gander. Ask pupils to tell which word begins with the k sound. Pronounce 
cricket and curtain and have pupils tell in which word they hear the $ sound in the 
middle of the word. Pronounce attack and attract and ask in which word pupils hear 
the k sound at the end of the word. Continue similarly with other consonants. 


2. Write the word ship and pronounce it. Ask children how many letters they see in 
the word (four) and how many sounds they hear (three). Bring out that the letters 
sh stand for one sound. Pronounce each word in the following list and ask children to 
tell whether they hear the sh sound at the beginning, middle, or end of the word: flash, 
shame, machine, shall, wish, motion, dish, shave, ocean. A similar procedure may 
be used with the other two-letter consonant symbols, ch, th, ng (ng never occurs 
initially, however). 


3. Write such words as blame, drop, swing. Have each word pronounced. Point out 
that the consonant sounds /, r, and s blend easily with other consonant sounds. Then 
pronounce such words as cloud, black, dry, cry, spin, stand, and ask children to write 
the first two letters they hear in each word. 
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cpt est, 
[m n. Point to r__d and say, “R is the first letter in this word, d is the last letter. 
| If I put an o after the letter r in this word, how do you pronounce the word? If I put 


4. Write skeleton words, omitting medial vowels, for example, r 








| the letters oa after r in this word, how do you pronounce the word? Can you think 
‘of other vowel letters we could use after the letter r and before the letter d to make 
other words?” Continue similarly with the other skeleton words. 


(5. Write key words and beneath them words containing the vowel sounds heard in 
the key words, for example: 





| l. it 2. ice 3. bird 
| lp whirl high third 
| bite flip bike hitch 


| Have the key words pronounced. Then have a pupil pronounce the word ip and put 
| number 1 in front of it if the vowel z sounds as it does in the word zz, 2 if it sounds 
las it does in zce, and 3 if it sounds as it does in dzrd. Continue similarly with the 





| other words. This procedure should be used for all vowel sounds. 


l 

(6. Write a list of words, each of which has one or more silent letters, for example, 
‘aim, Ann, bare, calf, high, knife, straight. Have children pronounce each word and 
| draw a line through each letter that they do not hear. 


crowd, should, food and have pupils tell which two words in each group rhyme. 
See also pages 47-49, 56-57, 62-63, 123-124, 211-212, 218-219 in the Guidebook for 


| Just Imagine. 


f 


1i 


] 
[7 Write such groups of words as bowl, howl, hole, toil; are, far, dare, four; good, 
| 





arm 


APPLYING VOWEL PRINCIPLES TO WORDS AND ACCENTED SYLLABLES 


|1. To review the principle of position (see the Index of Skills at the back of this Guide- 
| book), write two lists of known one-syllable words, for example, am, fast, elf, sled, 
f 


it, bit; be, me, she, cry, try. With each list, have pupils pronounce each word, tell 
| whether the vowel sound is long or short, and tell where the vowel sound occurs in 
ithe word. Use known two-syllable words, for example, after, acorn; even, effort to 
| review the principle of position in accented syllables. 
| 2. To review the principle of silent vowels (see the Index of Skills at the back of this 
Guidebook), write such pairs of words as pan, pain; met, meet; best, beast; and cap, 
cape; sad, sale; bit, bite. Have children pronounce each pair of words, tell what 
| vowel sound they hear in each word, and why they would expect to hear that vowel 
If sound. Use known two-syllable words, for example, complain, eager; divide, amaze, 


| to review the principle of silent vowels in accented syllables. 


| 3. To review the principle of + as a vowel controller (see the Index of Skills at the 
i back of this Guidebook), write such pairs of words as am, arm; hen, her; fist, first; 
| on, or; fun, fur. Have children pronounce each pair of words, tell what vowel sound 

they hear in each word, and why they would expect to hear that vowel sound. Use 
| known two-syllable words, for example, harvest, occur, to review r as a vowel con- 


| troller in accented syllables. 
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4, This and the next two procedures promote the ability to use visual clues that aid 
in determining syllabic divisions in words. Write such words as rabbit, cabbage, 
picnic, curry, candy. Have pupils pronounce each word and tell whether the vowel 
sound in the first syllable is long, short, or r-controlled. Call attention to the two 
consonant letters following the first vowel letter and ask where the first syllable ends 
(if necessary, divide the words into syllables—rab bi, cab bage, etc.). Lead children 
to note that in each word the first of the two consonants ends the first syllable. 


5. Write the following pairs of words: 


happy——paper 
window__tiny 





penny___peanut 


Have the first pair of words pronounced and ask children what vowel sound they hear 
in the first syllable in each word and why. In like manner, compare the remaining 
pairs of words. Lead pupils to formulate the generalization that when the first vowel 
element in a word is followed by one consonant letter, that consonant usually begins 
the second syllable. 


6. Write the following words: table, apple, middle, gobble, needle, purple. Ask pupils 
to pronounce the words and to tell whether the vowel sound in the first syllable is 
long, short, or r-controlled. Then ask children which letter begins the second syllable 
and lead them to observe that the consonant letter that comes before the /e begins 
the last syllable. 


7. To give pupils practice in applying visual clues to syllabication and vowel sounds, 
use the following procedure, letting children pronounce the unknown word that com- 
pletes the sentence: 


Say Write 
ane lost her n mitten 
2. The story “The Golden Eggs” isa —— —  ž . fable 
3. We read about a little ——— ~~~ — who found a new family. orphan 
4. An animal that gnaws is called a ——— Žž . rodent 


Or you might write such sentences as the following on the board, underlining the 
italicized unknown words: 


1. Mother bought a book from the book agent. 
2. The money we earned was ample for our school expenses. 
3. The Bakers grew barley on their farm. 


Have each sentence read. With each underlined word, ask such questions as “Where 
does the first syllable end? Which syllable is accented? If you weren’t sure at first, 
did you try accenting both syllables? What vowel sound did you try in the accented 
syllable? Why?” 

See also the exercises indexed under the headings “Principles for determining vowel 
sounds” and “Principles of syllabication” in the Guidebook for Just Imagine. 
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8. The following brief procedure will help you determine whether pupils combine 


structural and phonetic analysis in applying basic understandings of visual clues to 


— m -= i 


Il 


ii 


vowel sounds that also function as clues to accent in derived or inflected forms (a 
single or doubled consonant letter before an ending or a suffix). Write the words 
peppering, deferring, labeling, rebelling, detaining, advising, opening. For each word, 
ask, “Which syllable would you try accenting first? Why? What vowel sound would 


you expect to hear in that syllable? Why?” 


You might also write pairs of unknown words, for example, mopping, moping; 
committed, recited. Ask a pupil to look at the first pair of words and tell whether he 


| will try a long or a short vowel sound in each root word and why, before he pro- 


nounces each inflected form. With the second pair of words, have children determine 
the accented syllable and the vowel sound they would expect to hear in that syllable 


| and explain why before they pronounce each inflected form. 


With pupils who have difficulty, you will want to use the series of developmental 
exercises indexed under the heading “Combining structural and phonetic analysis” in 
the Guidebook for the new Times and Places. 
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Index of Skills 


Page numbers in lightface type refer to exercises in the “Extending Skills and 
Abilities” section of the lesson plan. Numbers in boldface type refer to pages 
on which the specific skill is emphasized or applied in other sections of the¥ 
lesson plan. 


On all pages marked with an asterisk, the skill is specifically applied in lo- 
cating or using source materials. The separate abilities to identify a key word 
or topic, to use an index, to select relevant source materials, to outline, and so 
on (often referred to as research or study skills), are dependent on the applica-¥ 
tion of such fundamental interpretative skills as interpreting main ideas, $ 
evaluating ideas in light of author's purpose, comprehending phrase and sen- 
tence meaning, and perceiving relationships. 


PROMOTING GROWTH IN INTERPRETATIVE SKILLS 


Interpreting the main idea, pages 46, 65, 68, 76, 83-84, 84-85*, 89-91, 95-96, 
101-102, 102, 103-104, 107, 108*, 118, 127-128, 134, 135-136*, 136-137, 
145-146, 146-147*, 161, 162*, 162-163, 170*, 198. See also the “Interpreting 
the Story” section of all other lesson plans. (Think-and-Do, pages 1, 16-17, 19, 22%, 
24* 28*, 31, 44, 48, 58* 64) 


Recognizing emotional reactions, motives, and inner drives of story characters, | 
pages 38-39, 40-41, 46-47, 51, 56-57, 61, 65, 68, 72, 72, 76-77, 79, 83, 95-96, 8 
96, 107, 113-114, 119, 122-123, 127, 128-129, 155, 169, 175, 208-209 (Think- 
and-Do, pages 13, 18, 37, 38-39%, 50, 56) 


Interpreting ideas implied but not directly stated, pages 46-47, 56-57, 71, 72, 
88-89, 102, 113-114, 118, 120, 122-123, 187-188, 189, 195-196, 206-207. See 
also the “Interpreting the Story” section of all other lesson plans. (Think-and-Do, 
pages 7, 12, 13, 32-33*, 43, 49, 53, 56, 59, 63, 70, 72) 


Recognizing story problem or plot structure, pages 45, 61, 71, 107, 108, 108-109, 
109, 113, 127, 139-140, 186-187, 207-208 (Think-and-Do, pages 2-3, 63) 


Comprehending phrase and sentence meaning, pages 47-48, 52-53, 57-58, 61, 
63, 72, 77-78, 84-85*, 88, 97-98, 103-104, 108-109, 120-121, 134-135, 135-8 
136*, 136-137, 148-149, 156, 170*, 205-206. See also the “Interpreting the 
Story” section of all other lesson plans. (Think-and-Do, pages 18, 22*, 23, 26, 31,.— 
48, 57, 61, 67, 68, 71, 72) | 
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Recognizing connotations or denotations of words, pages 40, 52-53, 56, 57-58, 
77-78, 103-104, 141, 155, 156, 161, 175 (Think-and-Do, pages 18, 50, 55, 62) 


Interpreting figurative, idiomatic, and picturesque language, pages 51, 52-53, 68, 
88, 97-98, 134-135, 148-149, 161, 175, 176, 181, 186, 195, 199, 202-203 
| (Think-and-Do, pages 8, 26, 28*, 54, 62, 65, 72, 73, 74) 


‘Identifying author’s (or artist’s) purpose, pages 51, 56-57, 61, 67, 89, 131, 147- 
| 148, 150, 151-152, 161-162, 167, 169-170, 185-186, 195-196 (Think-and-Do, 
pages 14, 21*, 32-33*, 44) 

i} 

‘Evaluating and reacting to ideas in light of author’s (or artist’s) purpose, pages 
| 51, 56-57, 61, 67, 84-85*, 86-87, 89, 97-98, 131, 135-136*, 147-148, 150, 
151-152, 155, 161-162, 169-170, 175, 176, 178, 180, 191, 195-196 (Think- 
and-Do, pages 14, 21*, 32-33*, 44, 56) 


| f 


1 
Identifying elements of style 


_ Figurative, idiomatic, or picturesque language, pages 51, 52-53, 68, 97-98, 148- 
149, 161, 175, 176, 181, 186, 195, 199, 202-203 (Think-and-Do, pages 8, 
26, 28%, 54, 62, 65, 72, 73, 74) 


Person, pages 51, 54 (Think-and-Do, page 28*) 


Refrain, repetition, rhythm, or rhyme, pages 68-69, 150-151, 151-152, 158, 176, 
f 181, 186, 191-192, 202-203 (Think-and-Do, page 69) 

Forming and reacting to sensory images, pages 39, 40-41, 46, 56-57, 57-58, 59, 
| 67-70, 95, 96-97, 102, 131, 131-132, 150-151, 151-152, 152-153, 158, 159, 
| 170-171, 176, 198-199, 209-211 (Think-and-Do, pages 8, 30, 43, 56) 
[Anticipating outcomes, pages 45, 54, 55-56, 71, 81, 106-107, 112, 134, 139, 140- 
i 141, 153-154, 160, 167. See also the “Interpreting the Story” section of all other 
lesson plans. (Think-and-Do, pages 49, 63) 


arco y 


Identifying and evaluating character traits,! pages 40, 46-47, 51, 54, 57, 72, 79, 

| 88-89, 113-114, 122-123, 134, 140, 161, 165, 186 (Think-and-Do, pages 38-39%, 

70) 

Making judgments and drawing conclusions,! pages 46-47, 49, 52, 57, 62,72, 77, 
89, 113, 113-114, 119, 122-123, 127, 135, 146, 154-155, 162, 168-169, 181 
(Think-and-Do, pages 1, 4-5*, 24*, 32-33%, 44, 61, 74) 


———— a= 


Generalizing,! pages 36, 39-40, 47, 52, 57, 61-62, 71, 77, 105, 108, 113, 119, 124- 
| 125, 127-128, 135, 146, 165, 170 (Think-and-Do, pages 38-39*, 52, 68, 72, 75) 


i . . . . . 

T Children grow through reading as they evaluate character traits, evaluate ideas gained from 
_ reading, draw valid conclusions, and formulate generalizations that will serve as guiding 
| principles in their own future conduct. 
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Perceiving relationships! 


Analogous, pages 36, 39, 47, 49, 54, 72-73, 74, 77, 79, 84, 87, 93, 96, 102, 135, 
144, 162, 163-164, 181, 182, 213 (Think-and-Do, pages 28*, 38-39*, 44, 50, 
66) 


Cause-effect, pages 72, 72-73, 76, 88-89, 96, 113, 117, 120, 128-129, 163-164, 
211-212. See also the “Interpreting the Story” section of all other lesson plans. 
(Think-and-Do, pages 7, 13, 45, 53, 59) 


Class, pages 72-73, 79, 86-87, 147-148, 161-162, 163-164, 165, 168, 193, 197- 
198, 212-213 (Think-and-Do, pages 4-5*, 25, 45, 59, 60) 


General-specific, pages 72-73, 145, 162-163, 163-164, 165 (Think-and-Do, pages 
24°47 oe) 


Part-whole, pages 62-63, 72-73, 89-91, 108-109, 163-164 (Think-and-Do, pages 
17.35", 46) 


Piace or space, pages 46, 72-73, 82-84, 101, 163-164, 213 (Think-and-Do, pages 
A-5%, 43) 46773) 


Sequence, pages 62-63, 72-73, 117, 128-129, 144, 163-164, 211 
Size or quantity, pages 72-73, 129, 163-164 (Think-and-Do, pages 35%, 45, 46) 


Time, pages 36, 62-63, 72-73, 81, 82-84, 87, 88, 96, 101, 102-103, 103-104, | 
108-109, 112-113, 117, 119, 120, 122-123, 128-129, 136-137, 140, 146, 
163-164, 165, 211 (Think-and-Do, pages 10, 21*, 25, 31, 32-33*, 34, 35*, 43, 
48) 


Comparing and contrasting,’ pages 39, 47, 49, 54, 65-66, 74, 77, 79, 93, 96, 100, 
105, 108, 111, 116, 119, 122-123, 140, 144-145, 147-148, 149, 159, 164, 165, 
179, 189-190, 193, 201-202, 202-203 (Think-and-Do, pages 4-5*, 14, 21*, 34, 
37, 41*, 45, 62, 66, 72) 


Identifying and reacting to the mood or tone of a passage, story, or poem, pages 
40-41, 59, 67-70, 79, 93, 116-117, 131-132, 149, 150, 151-152, 158-159, 159, 
175-176, 177-178, 181, 191-192 


t The ability to perceive relationships and to summarize and organize ideas is basic to using $ 
a written outline form. Since formal outlining is merely a method of recording a systematic 
organization of ideas in terms of specific relationships, emphasis is placed on the thinking 
skills that are prerequisite for outlining (see, for example, pages 162-163 of this Guidebook). 


Possibly nothing contributes more to the child’s growth through reading than his ability to 
integrate ideas or experiences gained from reading one selection with ideas gained from read- 
ing other sources or with his direct experience. Basic to this ability are comparing and con- 
trasting and the perceiving of relationships. For example, in Unit 1 of this book, the child J 
is led continuously to consider in what ways the problems and the experiences of story 
characters are pertinent to the problems and experiences of his own life. In Unit 2, the § 
emphasis is on helping children integrate ideas gained from all their reading during this unit 
with ideas gained from the reading of historical fiction and biography at preceding levels. 
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Understanding the function of phrasing, cadence, and stress in oral interpretation, 
pages 68-69, 132, 151, 151-152, 158-159, 175-176, 178, 181, 191-192 (Think- 
and-Do, pages 2-3) 


| Projecting idea, mood, or tone in oral interpretation, pages 40-41, 52, 68-69, 96, 
| 107, 119, 132, 143, 151, 151-152, 155, 158-159, 175-176, 177, 178, 181, 184, 
187, 191-192, 195, 198-199 (Think-and-Do, pages 2-3) 


| Strengthening memory based on 
Association, pages 56-57, 62-63, 79, 96-97, 122-123, 165, 202-203 (Think-and- 
Do, pages 30, 65) 


Logical relationships: cause-effect—pages 88-89, 122-123, 128-129; class—pages 
79, 165; general-specific—pages 145, 162-163, 165; part-whole—pages 56-57, 
79; sequence—pages 56-57, 62-63, 96-97, 122-123, 128-129; time or place— 

| pages 62-63, 102, 122-123, 128-129, 165 (Think-and-Do, page 43) 


Rhyme, page 192 


| 
! Sensory imagery, pages 56-57, 96-97, 170-17 1, 202-203 (Think-and-Do, pages 
| 30, 43, 65) 


| Summarizing and organizing ideas for the purpose of remembering,! pages 56-57, 
| 62-63, 79, 88-89, 96-97, 112-113, 122-123, 128-129, 130, 162, 162-163,163- 
| 164, 165, 202-203, 203, 213-214 (Think-and-Do, pages 12, 21*, 47*, 59) 

| 


PROMOTING GROWTH IN WORD-PERCEPTION SKILLS 


| Strengthening memory of word forms based on 


| Association of meaning, pages 53-54, 57-58, 63-64, 77-78, 109-110, 114-116, 120- 
121, 126, 141, 156, 182-183, 188-189, 189, 215-216 (Think-and-Do, pages 
9, 15, 18, 36, 40, 42, 45, 51, 55, 57, 60, 68, 71) 


| Careful scrutiny or imagery of form, pages 109-110, 114-116, 188-189, 189, 215- 
| Pae hink and Do page: 36, 55,71) 
| 


Using context clues to 





Y Determine specific word meanings, pages 77-78, 141, 148-149, 156, 161, 188-189, 
189, 216-218 (Think-and-Do, pages 40, 51, 54, 57, 67, 68) 


Check word analysis, pages 58, 99, 142, 171-172, 199-201, 201, 222 (Think-and- 
Do, page 29) 


Select appropriate defined meanings and pronunciations in dictionary, pages 53-54, 
77-78, 120-121, 188-189, 217 (Think-and-Do, pages 9, 42) 





*There are many ways of summarizing and organizing ideas (see, for example, the variety of 
techniques suggested in the appendix). 
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Developing and applying phonetic skills and understandings 


Auditory perception of language sounds 


Consonants and vowels, pages 41-42, 58-59, 73-74, 78, 85-86, 91-92, 98- 
99, 142-143, 151-152, 171-172, 199-201, 219-221 (Think-and-Do, pages 
11,23; 27, 52, 69) 


Syllables, pages 59, 73-74, 78, 98-99, 199-201, 220 (Think-and-Do, pages 6, 
11, 20, 23, 27) 


Accent, pages 48, 58-59, 64, 73-74, 78, 86, 91-92, 98-99, 109-110, 112, 114- 
116, 126, 188-189, 199-201, 220 (Think-and-Do, pages 6, 11, 20, 23, 27) 


Principles that aid in determining vowel sounds (see list of principles below), pages 
41-42, 58-59, 78, 98-99, 171-172, 199-201, 221 (Think-and-Do, pages 11, 20, 
2975) 


Position: A single vowel letter usually stands for a short vowel sound or the schwa 
sound unless the letter comes at the end of the word or an accented syllable. 


Silent vowels: If there are two vowel letters together in a word or an accented 
syllable, usually the first stands for a long vowel sound and the second is silent. 
If there are two vowel letters in a word or an accented syllable, one of which is 
final e, usually the first vowel letter stands for a long vowel sound and the final e 
is silent. 


r as a vowel controller: If the only vowel letter in a word or syllable is followed by 
r, the sound of the vowel is usually controlled by the r sound. 


Principles of syllabication (see list of principles below), pages 41-42, 58-59, 78, 
98-99, 199-201, 222 (Think-and-Do, page 20) 


If the first vowel element in a word is followed by two consonants, the first syllable 
usually ends with the first of the two consonants (pen cil, af fect) 


If the first vowel element in a word is followed by a single consonant, that consonant 
usually begins the second syllable (si ren, ho tel) 


If a word ends in le preceded by a consonant, that consonant usually begins the 
last syllable (whit tle, sti fle) 


Special visual clues to syllabication or to consonant sounds, pages 115, 142-143 
(Think-and-Do, pages 52, 75) 


Applying simultaneously principles of syllabication and principles for determining 
vowel sounds in attacking words of two or more syllables. See entries under 
“Principles of syllabication” and under “Principles that aid in determining vowel 
sounds.” 
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Understandings that aid in determining accent (see list of understandings below), 
pages 29, 40, 48, 64, 73-74, 98-99, 109-110, 112, 114-116, 171-172, 199-201, 
223 (Think-and-Do, pages 6, 29, 40, 75) 


Accent affects vowel sounds in syllables 


In words of two or more syllables, one syllable is accented more than the other 
or others 


In words of three or more syllables, one of the first two syllables is accented! 


In inflected or derived forms, the primary accent usually falls on or within the 
root word 


In compound words, a common pattern of accent is a primary accent on or within 
the first word and a secondary accent on or within the second word 


Using visual clues to vowel sound or syllabication as clues to accent, pages 98-99, 143, 
| 171-172, 199-201, 201, 223 (Think-and-Do, pages 29, 40, 75) 


Developing and applying structural skills and understandings 


Root words are meaning units in inflected, derived, and compound forms, pages 47-49, 
63-64, 64-65, 109-110, 112, 114-116, 126, 156, 182-183, 199-201, 218-219 
(Think-and-Do, pages 6, 9, 15, 36, 40, 57, 68) 


Prefixes and suffixes are meaning units,? pages 47-49 (-ly, -ally), 63 (re-, fore-, im-, 
| dis-, un-; -less, -or, -er, -ful, -ish, -ward), 109-110 (-al, -ment, -able, -ous), 112, 126, 
114-116 (-ion, -ation), 156, 182-183 (in-, ir-, il-), 199-201, 218-219 (Think-and- 
Do, pages 6, 15, 36, 40, 57, 68) 


combining structural and phonetic analysis 


| Using visual clues to the vowel sound in a one-syllable root word in an inflected or 
| derived form: a single vowel letter followed by one consonant letter before an 
l ending or suffix—page 223; a single vowel letter followed by two like consonant 
i letters before an ending or suffix—page 223 (Think-and-Do, page 11) 


Using visual clues to vowel sound or syllabication as clues to accent in a two-syllable 
root word in an inflected or derived form: two like consonants before an ending or 
a suffix—pages 98-99, 199-201, 223; a single consonant following a single vowel 
before an ending or a suffix—pages 98-99, 199-201, 223 (Think-and-Do, pages 
29, 40, 75) 


| 
| 


i 
i 
—s. 





|In longer words where there is a secondary as well as a primary accent, often the secondary 
| accent falls on the first or second syllable and there is only one unaccented syllable between the 
|two accented ones. 

_At this level the child continues to develop understanding of the grammatical function of 
‘suffixes as well as their function as meaning units. 
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Developing and applying dictionary skills and understandings 
Locating entries? 


Recognizing alphabetical sequence or general alphabetical position, pages 53-54, 
55 (Think-and-Do, pages 9, 42) 


Identifying root words in inflected and derived forms, pages 53-54, 55. See also 
all entries under “Root words are meaning units in inflected, derived, and com- 
pound forms.” (Think-and-Do, pages 9, 15, 36, 42) 


Deriving meanings 


Using context clues to select appropriate definitions. See head under “Using 
context clues.” 


Generalizing word meanings, pages 52-53, 77-78, 120-121 (Think-and-Do, 
pages 9, 26, 42) 


Comprehending and adapting definitions in light of context, pages 52-53, 53-54, 
77-78, 120-121 (Think-and-Do, pages 9, 42) 












Using pictures and diagrams as aids to meaning, page 129 (Think-and-Do, pages 
45, 46) 


Deriving pronunciations 


Identifying the basic sound units in our language. See “Auditory perception of f 
language sounds.” 


Identifying accent in spoken language. See ‘Auditory perception of language 
sounds—Accent.” 


Formulating generalizations that aid in interpreting dictionary pronunciations 


There are consonant and vowel sounds in our language, pages 41-42, 58-59, 
73-74, 78, 85-86, 91-92, 142-143, 219-221 


Meaning may affect pronunciation, pages 188-189 


In dictionary pronunciations a consonant letter symbol stands for its most common 
sound, pages 85-86, 91-92 


In dictionary pronunciations each symbol stands for a sound, pages 85-86, 91-92 


Understanding the function of pronunciation symbols and keys, pages 73-74, 
85-86, 91-92 | 


Interpreting pronunciation symbols (using pronunciation keys, accent marks, etc., to 
determine the pronunciation of words), pages 85-86, 91-92, 92 (Think-and- 
Do, pages 9, 23, 27, 42, 45) 


* The same basic skills needed to locate an entry in a dictionary are used in locating entries in 
an encyclopedia or in other indexed source material. 
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Paul Revere Rides Again 


“A horse?” asked Mr. Crane. ‘‘What’s all 

this talk about a horse?” 

He set down his cup and looked inquiringly at his 
family gathered around the breakfast table. 

Nelson, the younger of the Crane boys, choked 
with excitement and became speechless. He had 
rehearsed to himself many times just how he would 
make his request. But now that the moment had 
actually come, he was tongue-tied. 

His brother John came boldly to his rescue. 

“Nelson wants to rent Mr. Bugbee’s old white 
horse,” John explained to his father. ‘He wants 
to be Paul Revere in the parade, but he can’t do 
that very well without a horse.” 





sie 
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“Parade?” asked Mr. Crane. “What parade?” 

“Nonsense, dear,” said his wife. ‘‘Don’t pretend 
you haven’t heard of the Fourth of July parade. 
Our children have talked about nothing else for a 
week. It’s to be a historical parade. Each child 
is to dress like a famous character in American 
history. Nelson’s choice is Paul Revere. So he 
wants to rent Mr. Bugbee’s horse.” 

“It—it—it’s only five dollars,” Nelson stammered. 
“Mr. Bugbee said I could have the horse all day 
for that. The price includes a saddle and a bridle, 
too. And I’ll pay it out of my pocket money.” 

Mr. Crane stared thoughtfully at his son. ‘“‘ You 
think you know how to ride?” 

“Yes, I do,? Nelson assured him. “I’ve been 
practicing.” 

Mr. Crane glanced at his wife, who smiled and 
nodded. ‘‘Go ahead, my boy,” he said. ‘“‘But be 
careful.” 

John looked doubtful. When he was alone with 
Nelson, he said, “When did you learn to ride? 
I don’t believe you can.” 

“I can ride this horse. Mr. Bugbee let me try 
the other day, and I didn’t fall off even once. It’s 
really a beautiful horse—or it will be with a little 
fixing up.” 

John smiled his big-brother smile. ‘‘Let’s have 
a look at this wonderful horse,” he said. 
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Old Mr. Bugbee was the village odd-job man. He 
sharpened lawn mowers, mended broken furniture, 
and trimmed hedges. He lived on the edge of the 
village, and his horse Buster roamed at will in a 
nearby pasture. The two boys found Mr. Bugbee 
leaning on the pasture fence, watching Buster. 

“That’s a lot of horse,” John said critically. 

Nelson swallowed hard. “But he acts friendly.” 

“That horse is as gentle as a kitten,” bragged 
Mr. Bugbee. ‘‘He knows the route of the parade 
as well as you do. Buster and I used to deliver 
milk in that part of town. Ride him, Nelson. Show 
how you can handle him.” 

Mr. Bugbee and John boosted Nelson onto the 
old horse’s broad back. 
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Grabbing Buster’s mane, Nelson said, “Get up.” 
Buster took a step, stopped, and fell into a doze. 

Nelson beamed. ‘‘ What did I tell you?” he cried. 
“Ispt this horse nice and gentle?” 

“Wel, let’s take him home and see what we can 
do with him,” John said. Their arrival with Buster 
on the end of a halter drew out the entire family. 

“Isp’t he something?” Nelson asked proudly. 

“Quite a museum piece,” commented Mr. Crane. 

“But you said it was a white horse,” protested 
the boys’ sister, Mary. 

“A lot you know about horses,” Nelson said in 
a huff. “Wait till he’s cleaned up. You'll see!”’ 

“Of course we wil,” Mrs. Crane said soothingly. 
“Well all be proud of Nelson. You boys clean up 
Buster. Pll see about getting Nelson’s costume.” 

Undoubtedly the horse had not been bathed or 
curried for years. Nelson and John gave him a 
bath, using the garden hose, three bars of soap, 
and a scrubbing brush. After he was dry, they 
combed out his mane and tail. Nelson gazed at the 
results of their work with pride. To him, Buster 
looked like a horse cut from pure white marble. 

Soon after lunch the bands, floats, and marchers 
began to gather at one end of the village. Every- 
one applauded when Buster appeared. On his back 
sat Paul Revere, looking much like Nelson Crane. 
He was wearing a wig and a three-cornered hat. 
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“Splendid!” exclaimed Mr. Carpenter, the school 
principal. “You are our only horseman, Nelson. 
You shall lead the procession.” 

Buster jogged slowly to the head of the column. 
Whistles blew, and the school band blared out a 
stirring march. The parade was ready to start! 

“There!” Nelson whispered in the horse’s ear. 
“Yov’re going to be a big hit!” 

Buster started out briskly. He even pranced a 
little as the parade turned into Main Street. 

And then it happened! In Buster’s muddled old 
head Main Street meant milk to be delivered. He 
made his remembered first stop at the Spearmans’ 
house. There he waited for the usual time it had 
taken Mr. Bugbee to carry in the bottles. Frenzied 
urging from Nelson had no effect. 
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The parade line waited, 
too, buzzing angrily. Then, 
as unexpectedly as he had 
stopped, Buster started to 
jog off again. Behind him 
the paraders fell into step, 
and the band played with 
renewed liveliness. 

At Dr. Fiddler’s house 
, the horse halted again. 

payee and spectators tugged at Buster’s bridle, 
shoved from the rear, and offered Nelson all sorts 
of humorous advice. But the old horse stood as if 
glued to the spot until habit told him to go on. 

The third time that Buster stopped, the principal 
lost patience. ‘‘ March around that horse!” he com- 
manded. ‘‘We can’t wait any longer. This is a 
parade, not a milk delivery!” 

As the marching column detoured around Buster, 
Nelson’s cheeks flamed. He heard the giggles of 
his fellow paraders. He gritted his teeth, clenched 
his fists, and suffered in silence. It seemed as if 
the parade would never pass. 

But finally the last float rolled past the disgraced 
horseman. He and Buster were alone on an empty 
street. Buster drowsed. 

Nelson was in the depths of depression. ‘Oh, 
Buster!” he cried. “How could you?” 
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Just then Nelson saw his brother running down 
the street. ‘‘For goodness’ sake, hurry up,” John 
panted. ‘‘You’ll miss the whole show.” 

“Just try hurrying this old fool,” Nelson moaned. 

“Then get off and walk!” John cried impatiently. 

Almost overcome with his disgrace, Nelson said 
bitterly, “t Whoever heard of Paul Revere walking! 
People will laugh at me the rest of my life.” 

“Look!” John cried. ‘‘Here comes Mr. Bugbee. 
Maybe he can get Buster started.”’ 

But Mr. Bugbee was more interested in Buster’s 
extraordinary cleverness than in Nelson’s troubles. 

“ Imagine Buster remembering that milk route all 
these years!” he marveled. “I tell you, that horse 
is surely smart.” 

The clanging of the village fire bell interrupted 
Mr. Bugbee. Buster, too, heard that loud alarm. 
His nostrils quivered. His old eyes brightened. 

A scarlet fire truck swung into Main Street. It 
went roaring past with siren screaming, headed for 
a burning shack along the river. 

The bridle was jerked from Mr. Bugbee’s hand 
as Buster lunged forward, uttering a shrill whinny. 
He was off like an antelope, with Nelson clinging to 
his back for dear life. 

“Oh, my!” groaned Mr. Bugbee. “I forgot all 
about that fire bell. When Buster was just a young 
fellow, he belonged to the village fire department. 
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He has never forgotten that fire bell. He starts to 
gallop every time he hears it.” 

Up the street raced the fire truck. Behind it 
charged Mr. Bugbee’s wonder horse. Lying flat, 
with his arms around Buster’s neck, rode Nelson. 
His three-cornered hat blew 
off and hung by the strings 
tied beneath his chin. The 
pigtail of his wig streamed 
straight out behind. 

The paraders scattered to 
let the fire truck pass. Be- 
fore they could form ranks 
again, the unruly steed went 
clattering past with Nelson 
still astride it. 

















Desperately Nelson’s hands groped for the flap- 
ping reins and froze onto them. He yanked hard 
and yelped, “Whoa!” To his intense amazement 
the horse slowed down. 

Buster was no longer the sturdy young horse he 
had been in his fire-department days. His lungs 
wheezed like an old bellows, and his knees wobbled 
with exhaustion. The fire truck was out of sight 
now. The siren had ceased its deafening wail. 

The old horse had slowed down to a trot, and at 
last Nelson managed to catch his breath. The boy 
felt bruised and sore from top to toe. His head 
whirled. But he and Buster were again leading the 
parade, for all the marchers had fallen in behind 
them. Nelson jerked his wig straight, slammed on 
his hat, wiped his steaming brow, and tucked in his 
shirt tail. 

As the parade drew near the reviewing platform, 
Nelson could see people standing and waving. He 
heard whoops and cries of encouragement amid the 
thundering applause. 

“Three cheers for Buster!” 

“Three cheers for Paul Revere!” 

“Three cheers for Nelson Crane!” 

Nelson Crane looked straight ahead, an elated grin 
on his face. He swelled out his chest, pulled in his 
stomach, and tried to look every inch a hero as he 
led the parade into the park. 
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It was a warm, sunny spring day— 
a wonderful day for a school picnic. 
But Nancy Carter, in blue jeans and 
a checked shirt, her brown hair in 
braids, scuffed along reluctantly with 
her lunch box in her hand. She did 
not want to go on a school picnic. 

“But you'll have fun,” her mother 
had insisted at breakfast. ‘*You like 
to be in the country, Nancy.”’ 

Of course she liked the country. She had liked 
living in the country. But four months ago her 
family had moved to the city where her father was 
to teach botany. Since then she had not felt happy. 

Nancy did not like the city. She did not like 
the rows and rows of apartment buildings. She 
could scarcely draw a deep breath without smelling 
the exhaust fumes of the cars that constantly 
streamed past their apartment. Every time she 
had to cross a city street, she felt terrified. 
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When the girls at school had learned that Nancy 
did not know which way was downtown and which 
was uptown, they were amazed. And when they 
had found out that she was too frightened to travel 
by herself in the, subway, they had simply hooted— 
especially Evelyn Barns and Jessie Patterson. 

So this morning when her mother packed Nancy’s 
lunch and urged her to have a good time, Nancy 
just shrugged. She certainly wouldn’t have a good 
time today. How could she when the other girls 
just stared at her or ignored her altogether? 

When Nancy got to school, the picnic bus was at 
the door. The boys crowded into the back, push- 
ing and shouting. They had their bats and balls 
with them and were already dividing into teams 
for a baseball game. The girls followed, choosing 
special partners to sit beside. 

Nancy and the two teachers, Miss Howard and Miss 
Peck, were last. Miss Howard sat next to Nancy. 

“Well, Nancy,” she said, “isn’t it a glorious 
day to be going to the country?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” Nancy murmured politely. But 
she really did not care. She was wishing that one 
of the girls had grabbed her hand and said, *“ You 
sit by me.” 

Nancy put her hands in her pockets and stared 
out the window. She spoke only when the teacher 
addressed a remark to her. 
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For what seemed a long time to Nancy, the bus 
rolled past tall apartment houses not much different 
from the one she lived in. Then the bus turned 
_ left across a bridge and was soon out of the crowded 
city. 

Again the bus turned, this time to the right, and 
went rolling smoothly up a broad highway. After 
a while, as she saw more and more wooded areas, 
Nancy began to relax. Perhaps she would have a 
good time, after all. 

Finally the bus left the highway and turned into 
a shady road. When it stopped under a grove of 
trees, the youngsters piled out and stretched their 
legs. Immediately Miss Howard began helping the 
boys organize their baseball game. The bus driver 
offered to be umpire, and the game got under way. 

“Now what do you girls want to do?” asked Miss 
Howard. 

“Explore!” Evelyn Barns spoke up. “That’s 
what we did last year.” 

“Oh, yes, let’s explore!” the other girls joined 
in enthusiastically. 

“Al right,” said Miss Howard. ‘“‘I’ll stay with 
the boys, and Miss Peck can accompany you girls. 
Only don’t go too far.” 

“Well, lets get started, girls,” said Miss Peck. 
“Here’s a well-marked trail. Let’s try it and see 
where it leads us.” 
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Nancy strolled along behind the rest into the 
thick, shady woods. A thrush sang joyously in a 
bush, and a frisky chipmunk skipped about among 
lovely white trilliums. Nearby a little stream flowed 
lazily along. Presently the trail opened into a 
clearing. 

From a beech tree at the far edge of the clearing 
came a call, ‘‘Chewink! Chewink!”’ 

Startled, Evelyn asked, “What’s that?” 

“A chewink,” said Nancy, almost automatically. 
Then she felt embarrassed. Would the others think 
T she was showing off her knowledge? ‘‘There’s the 
E>: bird in that tree,” she added bashfully. 

The girls gazed with interest at 
the tree to which Nancy pointed, 
but they managed only to glimpse 
the bird in swift flight. 
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Miss Peck noticed their interest and said with a 
smile, “Perhaps Nancy could tell us the names of 
some of these trees and wild flowers, too.” 

Evelyn asked at once, “ What are those red-and- 
yellow flowers with the long stems?” 

“Columbines,” Nancy informed them. 

“Look at that tree with three different kinds of 
leaves on it!” cried Jessie. ‘What is that?” 

There was a silence as the girls automatically 
turned to Nancy for an answer. 

“Sassafras tree,” Nancy told them. ‘‘Isn’t that 
a lovely-sounding name?” g 

The other girls went on up the trail, but Evelyn e 
and Jessie waited to walk beside Nancy. 

“ Where did you learn so much about the woods?” 
Jessie asked. 

“* My father teaches botany,” Nancy said. ‘‘When 
he taught school in our country town, I used to 
go on field trips with his classes sometimes.” 

Evelyn pointed to a bush about thirty feet from 
the trail. ‘*Do you know what that bush is?” she 
asked. 

“I think it’s a spicebush,” Nancy replied. ‘‘Let’s 
go and see.” Leaving the trail, they went over to 
the bush. Nancy crushed some of the leaves and 
smelled them. i 

“Yes, that’s what it is,” she said. ‘The leaves ag fà 
have a spicy odor, like citronella.” ; 
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‘Nancy was now so absorbed in looking for other 
familiar plants that she led the two girls farther and 
farther into the woods. Finally Jessie panted, ‘‘I’m 
tired. Let's rest a minute.” 

Nancy looked around, smiling contentedly. ‘“‘It’s 
so quiet here, I could stay forever,” she thought. 
Then suddenly she caught her breath and listened 
intently. It was too quiet. Why didn’t they hear 
the rest of the group talking? Surely they wouldn’t 
all have stopped at once. 

‘Where did the others go?” she asked abruptly. 

Jessie and Evelyn looked about in dismay. 

“Why, where’s the trail?” Evelyn cried, fear in 
her voice. 

“Let’s yell,” suggested Nancy. ‘“‘Miss Peck!’’ 
she shouted. ‘‘Yoo-hoo! Wait for us!”’ 

There was silence except for the ‘“Cheep! Cheep!” 
of a young bird. 

“Miss Peck!” all three girls shouted. ‘‘Here we 
are, Miss Peck.” 

Again there was no reply. 

“We must be lost,” Evelyn whimpered. 

Nancy was impatient with the frightened girls. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. ‘‘We’re not lost yet. 
We’ll head for the trail and find the others.” 

“But which way is the trail?” Evelyn asked. 

“It’s over that way,” said Nancy, pointing to her 
left. 
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“No!” contradicted Jessie, on the edge of panic. 
“Its that way, to the right.” 

Suddenly Nancy felt completely mixed up. “Al 
right,” she said. ‘‘Let’s go Jessie’s way.” 

They started off. But instead of finding the trail, 
they headed into thicker and thicker brush. Jessie 
grabbed Evelyn’s arm. Evelyn was pale with fear. 
Her face crumpled, and she began to cry. 

Nancy remembered how the girls had called her 
“Fraidy Cat” because she was scared of the sub- 
way and of city traffic. ‘‘Turn about is fair play,” 
she thought. Then, laughing at the girls, she said, 
“Don’t be such babies. We’ll get back all right.” 

“But how will we find the trail?” Evelyn sobbed. 

All at once she uttered a shriek of terror and 
sprang back. “A snake!” 





“For goodness sake!” Nancy cried scornfully 
when she saw where Evelyn’s trembling finger was 
pointing. ‘“‘It’s just a harmless garter snake.” 

“Well, how would I know that?’’ Evelyn said 
indignantly. ‘I’m not used to snakes.” 

Nancy flushed, feeling ashamed of herself. Turn 
about was not fair play if it meant hurting someone’s 
feelings. ‘‘Don’t cry, Evelyn,”’ she soothed. ‘‘The 
main thing is not to get scared.” 

Evelyn wiped her eyes and attempted to smile. 
Jessie gave a long, quivering sigh. “Can you get 
us back to the others?” she asked. 

“Oh, sure,” Nancy declared cheerfully, hoping to 
inspire confidence. 

Nancy recalled what her father had once told her 
on a long hike in the woods. ‘‘Get your directions 
from the sun or wind if you can,” he had said. 

She looked up. The dense foliage shut out the 
sun, and there was no wind. She tried to recog- 
nize some tree or bush that she had seen earlier 
on their hike. Suddenly she became aware of the 
green moss on the tree trunks. Most of the trees 
had the green coloring only on one side. 

Jumping up energetically from the log where she 
had been sitting, Nancy cried, “Let’s go! I think 
I can get us back to the trail. We must go east.” 

“But how will we know which direction is east?” 
asked the girls. 
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Nancy pointed to some nearby trees. ‘Do you 
see that green moss growing on the side of those 
trees? Well, my father told me that sometimes in 
a deep woods small plants like these will grow only 
on the north side of a tree. It isn’t always true. 
But if you see moss on only one side of a number 
of trees, that side is probably north.” 

“How does that help us?” Jessie asked forlornly. 

Nancy picked up a stick and began drawing lines 
on the ground. ‘‘We went north when we started 
from school,’ she explained. ‘‘We turned left to 
go across the bridge, so then we were going west. 
After we crossed the bridge, we turned right and 
rode north along a highway. We turned west off 
the highway. Then when we reached that wooded 
place, we turned off to the right. That means we 
were facing north when we stopped.” 





The other girls gazed earnestly at Nancy’s map 
as she continued, ‘‘The trail we took went right on 
north. But we turned left off the trail to look at 
the spicebush. So now we’re west of the trail. To 
get back to it, we just have to go in the opposite 
direction.” 

“Then let’s hurry east as fast as we can,” said 
Evelyn. ‘‘My, you’re smart,”’ she added, her voice 
full of admiration. 

“I will be if we can manage to keep going in one 
direction,’ Nancy replied with a laugh. ‘But that’s 
awfully hard to do in the woods. We'd better walk 
toward something we can identify. Lets try to 
keep that tall birch tree up ahead in view.” 

The girls started eastward with Nancy leading. 
The going was rough. They stumbled over roots 
and stones. Thorny branches caught at them. 

“Ouch!” Jessie exclaimed. “I got a bad scratch 
that time.” She wiped the blood off her bare leg. 

“How silly of her to wear her jeans rolled up in 
the woods!” Nancy thought. But she helped Jessie 
tie her handkerchief around the scratch, and they 
trudged on. 

Suddenly Nancy halted. “Sh!” she commanded. 

Evelyn and Jessie obediently stood still. A low, 
gurgling noise could be heard. 

“A brook!” Nancy cried. “Remember? There 
was a brook beside the trail!” 
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Hurriedly they made their way toward 
the sound. There was the stream flow- 
ing between big stones. And alongside 
it was the well-worn trail! 

“Now which direction shall we go?” 
asked Evelyn. 

“Oh, we don’t have to worry about 
directions any more,’’ Nancy laughed. 
“We went a little uphill all the way 
into the woods, remember? So all 
we have to do now is go downhill, 
the way the water flows. Follow 
me. Our troubles are over.” 

Nancy led the girls back down Ve 
the trail. They had gone just a la 
short distance when Nancy said 
suddenly, “Listen! Don’t you 
hear somebody calling?” 

“Nancy! Jessie! Evelyn! 
Where are you?” 

It was Miss Howard and 
Miss Peck, the bus driver, 
and all the boys and girls 
coming to look for them. 

“Here we are!” cried 
the three happy girls as 
they raced toward the 
approaching group. 


“What happened to you?” cried Miss Peck. It 
was easy to see that she had been badly frightened. 

Among them, the three girls managed to tell their 
story. Nancy was the heroine of the tale. Evelyn 
and Jessie could not stop talking about how clever 
she had been to get them back safely. 

“If it hadn’t been for her and all the things she 
knows about the woods,” said Evelyn, “wed still 
be wandering around there. We'd have starved!” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” Miss Howard comforted 
the girls. “I’m sure we'd have found you before 
that happened. But remember this experience and 
next time don’t stray from the marked trail.” 

“PI remember all right,’ said Evelyn. “And 
Pll remember to walk close to Nancy. She could 
find her way out of any place.” 

For a moment Nancy was tempted to say, “Turn 
about, Evelyn. Now you know how I felt when I 
was frightened in a strange place.” But she said 
nothing. She was sure that Evelyn would under- 
stand her feelings now. 

They all headed back toward the bus and lunch. 
Afterwards there were games and races, and then 
it was time to start for home. As the youngsters 
rushed aboard the bus to find seats, Evelyn and 
Jessie grasped Nancy’s arms affectionately. 

“Sit by us,” they begged. “Please!” 

“Pd love to,” replied Nancy, smiling happily. 
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Dark Horse 


The minute I saw the notice of the Evening News 
spelling contest on the bulletin board, I knew who 
would win. Who? Dick Buckmaster, of course. 

Dick is my best friend, but that had nothing to do 
with my picking him to win the spelling contest. I 
mean that boy has brains! He doesn’t even have to 
study. Show him a page from a history book. He 
skims over it, and immediately he knows it. It’s 
the same with arithmetic and science, and especially 
with spelling. 

You’d think that Dick would have won a lot of 
contests, but he hasn’t. The way I figure it is that 
he’s never won a contest because he’s never tried. 
He has the brains all right, but no push. 
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I decided that this time things would be different. 
This time Dick couldn’t help winning because he’d 
have his brains and me to push him. 

After school I, Willie Clinton, told him, ‘‘ You’re 
going to win that spelling contest, Dick.” 

“O.K.,” he said absent-mindedly. ‘How about 
going down to Crystal Creek this afternoon for a 
little fishing, Willie?” 

“We'll go fishing,” I agreed. ‘“‘But we'll take a 
spelling book with us.” 

“What for?” asked Dick. “I know all the words 
in that book backward and forward.” 

Well, Dick had a point there. So I went to our 
teacher, Miss Butterfield, and asked for a list of 
extra-hard words. 

“Why, Willie,” she remarked, looking surprised. 
“Are you going to compete for the prize?” 

It’s no wonder she acted surprised. When I get 
an A in spelling, it’s time to declare a holiday. 

“No,” I replied. “But I’m going to coach Dick 
Buckmaster. It’s a cinch Dick’ll win the contest. 
He’s a champion speller. But all champions have 
a coach and go into training before a big match. I 
figured that’s what Dick should do, and I’m going 
to be his coach.” 

“Yovre absolutely right,” said Miss Butterfield. 
“Take this list of One Hundred Spelling Demons. 
Some are sure to be used in the contest.” 
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So the One Hundred Spelling Demons and Dick 
and I went fishing. It was a nice warm day late 
in April. We baited the hooks and propped up our 
poles. Dick took off his moccasins and socks and 
tied his line to his big toe so he’d know when he 
had a bite. Then he lolled against a tree, with his =.= 
sweater for a cushion, and was ready for a nap. ~ 

That’s when I shot the first word at him. 
“February,” I pronounced. a 
“Are you loco?” Dick said disgustedly. 

| “February,” I repeated firmly. ‘Spell it.” 

| So he spelled it—correctly, of course. I kept on 

| shooting words at him. After he got into the spirit 

| _ of the thing, Dick snapped them right back at me. 

It was a cinch he’d win that contest. 
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The next day word got around school that I had 
said Dick would win the spelling contest. Before 
long everyone was arguing about it. 

More than half the class thought that Nora Law 
had the best chance. Nora can spell all right, and 
she’s a hard worker, too. No one really wanted 
her to win because she always gloats about how 
smart she is. Almost all the kids hoped that Dick 
would win. But they doubted that he would try 
hard enough. 

“ Well,” I told them, “a dark horse often wins in 
a race. Why not in a spelling contest? Dick may 
never have won a spelling contest before, but I’ll 
guarantee he’s going to win this one.” 

That put the responsibility for seeing that Dick 
won squarely up to me. So each day I got a new 
and tougher list of words from Miss Butterfield. 

After a week of coaching I began having trouble 
with Dick. He got tired of working. He’s tall and 
thin, and just to look at Dick you’d never get the 
impression that he was lazy. But I’m afraid he is a 
little bit. The way I figure it, he’s so smart that 
everything seems easy to him. So he never got 
the habit of working for things. 

“Tve had enough of this spelling,” he announced 
one evening. “Pm through.” He tossed aside the 
latest list of hard words, called Brain Teasers, and 
started to amble off. 
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“Hey, wait!?” I shouted. “I’m responsible for 
seeing that you win. My reputation is at stake!” 

“What do I care about that?” he called over his 
shoulder. 

I coaxed desperately, ‘‘The whole class is behind 
you. I guaranteed you’d win.” 

Dick groaned. ‘‘ You shouldn’t make promises for 
me.”’ 

“Be reasonable,” I persisted. ‘“‘If you quit now, 
you'll waste all the work you’ve already done.” 

That did it. Dick hated to think of any work of 
his going to waste. So I kept on giving him words 
to spell, and he kept on spelling them. But I was 
afraid his heart wasn’t in it. Once I said, “Boo!” 
just to startle him. 

He said sleepily, “That’s spelled b-o-o.”’ 

It was now getting pretty close to the date of the 
contest. One morning I came to school and found 
a new notice on the bulletin board. The Evening 
News was making a big thing of this contest. Be- 
sides a fine new dictionary for each room winner, 
there was to be a ten-dollar prize for each school 
winner. | 

The best speller in the whole town would get a 
trip to the State capital. There he would compete 
against winners from all over the State. The final 
winner would go to Washington, where he would 
meet the President of the United States. 
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The day finally came when we were to take the 
first test. It was on a Wednesday. Everyone in 
our room had to enter the contest, although I con- 
sidered it a waste of time for all of us but Nora 
and Dick. This first test would whittle our class 
down to the ten best spellers. The ten would then 
take another test to find the room winner. 

Barney Dana sat in front of me. Apparently he 
had no hope of winning a dictionary. He was wig- 
gling and squirming and chewing his pencil. After 
the teacher had pronounced exaggerate, counselor, 
chamois, and allegiance, Barney 
laid down his pencil. 








The results of this test showed that Dick was 
one of the first ten, naturally. So was Nora. So, 
for a wonder, was I. 

The following Friday we—the ten best spellers— 
went into the gym for the room finals. Ten desks 
had been put in there, and we all took our places 
nervously. What a test that was! There wasn’t a 
word in it, though, that I hadn’t drilled Dick on. 

On Monday I was at school bright and early. I 
could hardly wait to find out if Dick was the room 
winner. But Miss Butterfield shut up like a clam. 
She wouldn’t tell me. 

‘Please say if Dick won,” I begged. 

She only laughed. ‘‘It’s no use, Willie. I’m go- 
ing to announce it to the class as a whole. Mrs. 
Shearer, the principal, is coming in to present the 
dictionary to the winner.” 

We were all very quiet when the principal came 
in. For once Dick was sitting up as straight as 
his front hair. Nora Law was leaning back in her 
seat, looking calm and sure of herself. 

As for me, I couldn’t even pretend to be calm. 
I sat on the edge of my seat and held my breath. 

Miss Butterfield announced, ‘‘Mrs. Shearer and 
pupils, we have a big surprise. The room spelling 
contest has been won by a dark horse.”’ 

A dark horse! That could be Dick. 

“The winner,” she said, “is Willie Clinton.” 
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I was stunned. Everybody was laughing and 
clapping, and Dick was pounding my back. 

“After all,” he said, “you did all the work. The 
next time I’ll teach you, and then PU win.” 

Well, here I am in the State capital. Pll never 
know how I won the school and city contests, too, 
unless its the way the principal figured it out. 
When she congratulated me, she said, ‘‘How did you 
become such a good speller, Willie?” 

“He’s been coaching another boy,” put in Miss 
Butterfield. 

“It always works,” said the principal. “If you 
want to learn something well, teach it to someone 
else.” 

Well, it’s worked so far. Now I’m going to find 
another contestant who wants coaching in spelling. 
Pd like to shake hands with the President. 
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Who’s Scared of Bears? 


It was Don Brown who had suggested the idea. 
If Bill Jenkins, the new boy in town, wanted to join 
the Centerville Detective Club, he must pass a test 
to prove his courage. Now the five club members 
were meeting to decide what the test would be. It 
did not take them long. A trip after dark to a de- 
serted shack in Bear Swamp would be perfect. 

That evening the shack was prepared for Bill’s 
trial. A collection of fireflies was brought in from 
the woods. Their tiny, flickering lights made mys- 
terious bright spots against the dark planks of the 
walls. Huge bats were cut from black paper. An 
old stuffed owl and a cardboard skeleton added a 
ghostly look to the scene. 

“Its really spooky,” Don chuckled. “And this 
skeleton left from my Halloween party 
is the spookiest thing of all.” 





The skeleton was suspended from a beam by a 
string. When the door was opened, a draft would 
cause the skeleton to sway as if it were walking. 
An oatmeal container with twelve marbles in it was 
attached to the door by a cord. Opening the door 
would push the container along the floor. Then the 
marbles rolling about would produce a ghostly rattle 
guaranteed to chill anyone’s bones. 

Under a bunk in a corner of the shack the boys 
hid a carved wooden box wrapped in a gunny sack. 
The new boy was to find the box and take it back 
to the club room as proof that he had been there. 

Bill Jenkins had already been told that he would 
be accepted as a club member if he passed a test 
to show that he had the courage needed by a good 
detective. Now the boys hurried back to town to 
tell Bill to meet them the next morning in their club 
room, the Browns’ garage, for his instructions. 

When the new boy appeared, Claude Spencer, the 
club president, told him what to do. ‘‘ You must go 
alone to an old shack in Bear Swamp after dark 
tonight. A little carved box is hidden there. You 
must bring it back to the club room and give it to 
us. You know where Bear Swamp is, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes, I know. It’s out on Cedar Mills Road,” 
Bill said. But he looked troubled. 

“You aren’t scared to go out to that old shack 
after dark, are you?”’ Claude jeered. | 
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“I—I guess not,” Bill 
faltered. *““But do bears 
really prowl around there?” 

Claude and Don exchanged amused glances. 

‘Oh, not many,” said Don casually. ‘Sometimes 
a few do come down to eat huckleberries.”’ 

“A man met a bear at the edge of the swamp one 
day,’ Jim Dyer remarked. He omitted explaining 
that this incident had occurred ten years ago. 

“There won’t be any bears in the old shack,” 
Ted Fanning said. ‘And if you do meet one on the 
trail up the creek—well, you’re smart enough to 
figure out a way to escape, aren’t you?” 

“A detective must be smart,” Stan Jones added. 
“But maybe yov’d rather not join our club.” 

Bill Jenkins gulped. But he said, “Sure I want 
to join. Who’s scared of bears?” 
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So matters were settled. At eight o’clock that 
night Bill was to make his solitary journey to the 
shack. He was to obtain the box and bring it to 
the club room that same night. 

‘*He’ll think he’s run into something worse than a 
bear when he sees those fireflies lighting up that 
skeleton,’ Ted said smugly. “Pd give a dollar to 
see the expression on Bill’s face.” 

Jim slapped his knee. ‘‘Why shouldn’t we see 
him?’’ he asked. ‘‘Why not go out and hide in the 
bushes near the shack? We can look through the 
window and see the whole show.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Don agreed. “Besides, if 
Bill gets too scared, we can just go and keep him 
company. We’ll tell him it’s only a joke.” 

By seven o’clock that evening the club members 
were heading toward the old shack. They wanted 
plenty of time to be there ahead of Bill. On their 
arrival they hid in some bushes not far from the 
shack and waited for Bill to appear. 

To the eager boys the wait seemed endless. The 
last rays of sunlight faded. Soon the evening star 
glowed bright and clear above the murmuring reeds 
in Bear Swamp. 

‘“Won’t Bill ever get here?” Ted muttered. 

“Maybe he isn’t coming,” Stan suggested. 

“But he said he’d come, and he seemed anxious to 
get into the club,” Ted whispered back. 
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Minutes passed. The moon had risen and was 
shining above the shadowy fir trees. Bored with 
waiting, the five watchers peered from their hiding 
places. The woods were very dark now and full 
of weird noises. 

At last there came a sharp crackling of twigs. 
“He’s coming!” Claude whispered hoarsely. 

They strained their eyes to see the approaching 
figure. Suddenly Ted gripped Stan’s arm hard. 

“Look! Wh-what is it?” he stuttered. 

For a moment Stan was too startled to answer. 
Then he gasped, “‘It’s—it’s a bear!”’ 
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It certainly was a huge black furry form waddling 
clumsily through the tall grass. In the moonlight 
the boys could see bright yellow eyes and a mouth 
full of white teeth. The bear turned its head this 
way and that as if scenting the evening air. Then 
it advanced toward the clump of bushes where the 
boys were hiding. 

“Come on, fellows!” Stan croaked. 
“It’s coming right at us!” He turned 
to flee and collided with Claude. As 
the boys raced pell-mell to the shack, 
Ted tripped over a tree root, and Jim 
sprawled awkwardly on top of him. 








Somehow all five boys managed to tumble inside 
the shack and slam the door. Ted got to his feet 
and peeked out the window. 

“The bear’s going away,” he reported in relief. 
“I guess all that racket scared it.” 

For a few minutes after the bear had disappeared, 
the boys huddled together in the shack. Then they 
opened the door with caution and peered out. 

“Whew! I’m glad it’s gone,” Ted said. 

““There’s no use waiting for Bill any longer,” Jim 
spoke up hurriedly. ‘“‘I guess he isn’t coming.” 

Without another word the five conspirators bolted 
for home. 

The next morning the boys met at the club room 
to discuss Bill’s failure to appear at the deserted 
shack. Inside the door they found the carved box. 
There was a note under it saying: 

Can you fellows come up to my house Saturday 


afternoon to try out my new airplane model? 
There will be some chocolate pie. 


Bill Jenkins 


The boys looked at one another in amazement. 

“So Bill did go out to the shack after all,” Ted 
said in an awed voice. “I dopt suppose he saw 
the bear, though.” 

No one mentioned the plot that they had hatched 
to frighten Bill. But the boys agreed unanimously 
to accept his invitation. 
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When they arrived at Bill’s house, they blinked 
in surprise at an object lying before the living-room 
hearth. It was a bearskin rug with yellow glass 
eyes, a red mouth, and long white teeth. 

“You don’t suppose ” Ted whispered haltingly. 
“You don’t suppose Bill and that rug——” 

Don stooped and picked up something from the 
rug. It was a dry pine needle. There was also a 
slight smudge of swamp mud on a hind claw. The 
five detectives looked a trifle shamefaced as the 
same thought occurred to each of them. A boy on 
all fours with a bearskin rug over his back might 
be mistaken for a real bear—in the moonlight. 

“And we wondered how smart Bill is!” Claude 
said. ‘‘He’s smart enough for our club any day!” 

Bill, who had followed the boys into the room, 
said with a grin, ‘““You’re pretty smart detectives 
yourselves. I’m proud to join your club.” 
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Martha Wasn’t Musical 


“One and two, three-ee, fo-ur,’’ Martha chanted 
as she practiced her new piano piece. Her music 
teacher would not come till next Thursday, but she 
wanted to be note-perfect by Tuesday. Then she 
could devote all of Wednesday’s practice period to 
what she called “putting in the expression.” 

“One and two-oo, three-ee, fo-ur,? she counted, 
thumping vigorously. *“‘One and two-oo——’”’ 

“Dig and do-oo,”’ teased her older brother Victor 
from the dining room, where he was supposed to be 
doing his homework. ‘Do you call that music?” 
He grinned as he put both hands over his ears to 
deaden the sound of 
Martha’s playing. 





Martha considered Victor a musical genius. He 
could play almost any musical instrument a little, 
but he played the flute especially well. He was a 
member of the high-school orchestra, and he also 
played with his parents in their home concerts. 

Martha’s highest ambition was to accompany her 
father’s clarinet, her mother’s violin, and Victor’s 
flute. But she despaired of ever playing the piano 
well enough to achieve her goal. Everybody said 
that Martha wasn’t musical. 

“Are you going to keep on hitting those keys so 
hard?” Victor called. “Or is it safe to uncover 
my ears now?” 

As Martha was about to answer Victor’s teasing, 
something caught her eye. She pointed to a gray 
coat on a chair across the room. ‘“‘Is Aunt Jane 
here?’’ she asked. 

“Yes,” replied Victor, ‘‘she and Mother are out in 
the garden.” Glancing out the window, he added, 
“They’re coming in now.” 

“Oh, mercy!” Martha sprang up. “Pm going 
to run. If Aunt Jane sees me at the piano, she’ll 
make me play for her.” 

But it was too late. The front door opened, and 
the two women came in. Aunt Jane turned to Mar- 
tha. “How do you do, my dear?” she said. “And 
how are your piano lessons going? You must play 
something for me.” 
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The girl glanced appealingly at her mother. As 
usual, her mother looked worried at the mention of 
Martha’s piano playing. But she gave her daughter 
a nod of encouragement and said, “Yes, play your 
pretty new piece for us, dear.” 

Dutifully Martha sat down at the piano. She saw 
Victor grinning wickedly at her. But at least he 
wasn’t walking out of the room with his hands over 
his ears. 

Conscientiously she went through the composition. 
When she finished playing, Aunt Jane rose to go. 
“Thank you very much, Martha,” she said. ‘You 
keep excellent time.” 

Martha’s mother brightened. “Yes, dear,? she 
said. ‘‘Your sense of rhythm is very good indeed. 
Why, there’s no telling what musical ability you 
may develop when yow’re a bit older.” 

As the three others left the room, Martha looked 
a bit sad. There was just one occasion when she 
played to everyone’s satisfaction. That was when 
the children marched in for weekly assembly-hall 
programs. Usually an older girl played. But at 
the beginning of the second term Miss Thorpe had 
asked Martha to do it. 

“You keep such good time,’ Miss Thorpe had 
said. “And your touch is firm. The children can 
follow your playing easily.” Martha felt better as 
she thought of her teacher’s words. 
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The next forenoon, school was proceeding in its 
regular fashion. The science lesson had just begun 
when suddenly there was a loud noise. From her 
desk Martha could see into the hall. The third- 
grade teacher, Miss Burrows, was running to the 
top of the stairs. In her classroom the children 
were beginning to get noisy. 

Then the fire gong began to ring, one loud clang 
after another. Martha and her classmates got to 
their feet and started automatically to file out the 
rear door of their room. There was Miss Burrows 
again, this time running back to her pupils. 

The hall seemed hazy. Surely that was smoke 
coming out of the heating register near the third- 
grade classroom! Some of the children halted and 
clutched one another in dismay. Many of them had 
younger brothers and sisters in the school. At the 
thought of danger to little Susan or Ann or Junior, 
they became panic-stricken and began to push and 
shove. 

After years of fire drills to prepare for such an 
emergency, here was the real thing! Yet nobody 
remembered the meaning of the drill now. 

Near Martha’s classroom stood the piano used 
when the children marched into assembly. There 
had never been music for fire drill before, but now 
Miss Thorpe motioned Martha toward the piano. 

“Play, Martha!” she ordered. 
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Martha obeyed at once. 
She opened the piano in 
her usual unhurried way 
and began playing her fa- 
vorite march. Dozens of 
times the youngsters had 
marched along to its loud, 
regular beat. Its familiar 
rhythm began to calm the 
excited boys and girls. 
The music actually seemed to be talking to them. 





q “Have sense. Don’t run. Pick up your feet and 
walk out. Don’t push. Don’t scream. You’ll all 
get out if you don’t rush.” 
Thump, thump! The music went on as steadily 
as the tick of a clock. Tramp, tramp, tramp went 
hundreds of feet in step. 





Thump, thump! Tramp, tramp! Now another 
class was coming down the hall, heading for the 
fire escape. The youngsters were marching along 
in orderly fashion through the smoke. Their eyes 
were serious. 

The smoke was getting much thicker now. From 
the registers came a deep, roaring sound, as if a 
huge beast were gnawing at the bars of his cage, 
growling to be set free. Then came the screams 
of sirens. The fire engines were on the way! 

As Martha played steadily on, she felt strangely 
tired. Her eyes and throat ached from the smoke, 
and every now and then she coughed. If only she 
could stop playing! But she was afraid that the 
building was not yet emptied. 

“Faster, Martha. Please play a little faster,” 
Miss Thorpe whispered anxiously into the ear of 
the weary girl. 

Obediently Martha quickened the time just a little. 
Thump, thump, thump, thump! 

Now the fifth-grade class was coming down the 
hall. Suddenly Martha wanted to play furiously fast 
to get all the children out of the building and have 
it over. But she forced herself to remember that 
to go safely, they must not go too fast. They must 
not run. They must not trip. Instinctively the girl 
knew that the firm, regular beat of the music was 
their only safeguard. 
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By now Martha’s eyes were smarting so badly 
that she had to shut them for a minute. When she 
opened them, the last boy and girl were filing out 
the fire-escape door. No one was behind them. 

Then, although she could not remember that she 
had stopped playing, she knew that someone was 
carrying her. She was outside now and, oh, how 
it hurt to breathe! Dimly she heard men’s voices 
and the sound of fire-engine motors. 





That evening Martha was resting on the living- 
room sofa when her teacher came to ask how she 
was feeling. 

“Martha was very brave,” Miss Thorpe told the 
girls family. ‘““There would certainly have been a 
real panic if it hadn’t been for Martha. Her play- 
ing marched the children out in order. She was 
our drum major!” 

Martha’s feat made more of an impression on 
Victor than on her parents. They seemed merely 
thankful that she was safe. But Victor had gone to 
see the scorched, smoke-blackened rooms and halls 
of Martha’s school. He had also seen the debris 
in the basement, where the fire had started from a 
small explosion in the furnace. 

Now he laughed to cover his shakiness at what 
might have happened if the children had stampeded 
to the fire escape, and to conceal his pride in what 
his sister had done. 

“Miss Thorpe’s right,” he said. ‘‘Drum major 
is a good name for Martha. She always plays as 
if she were beating a drum. Mother, why not let 
her take drum lessons instead of piano?” 

“Would you prefer drum lessons, Martha?” her 
mother asked. 

The effects of the smoke made Martha feel as if 
she had a bad cold. But the thought of having a 
drum was cheering. “Oh, yes,? she wheezed. 
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Before the week was over, Martha had acquired 
a big new bass drum and had begun lessons. She 
learned so rapidly that even the teacher was aston- 
ished at her progress. 

Since Martha did so well with the bass drum, it 
was soon decided that she should learn to play a 
snare drum also. With two drums to beat time on, 
Martha was so happy that she could hardly contain 
herself. Her energetic practicing could be heard 
all over the neighborhood. 





During the summer vacation Martha kept up her 
practicing industriously. Victor no longer covered 
his ears when he heard her musical efforts. He 
even seemed to enjoy listening to her. 
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The next autumn several exciting things happened 
to Martha. As soon as school began, she and her 
drums were taken into the school band. A short 
time later Martha found herself marching with the 
band in a parade. As she stepped along, beating 
her drum loudly, she thought happily that at last she 
was doing something she had always wanted to do. 

Not long after this great event in Martha’s life, 
there was a special school program at which the 
Mayor was the principal speaker. In his speech 
the Mayor praised the band’s fine playing. Martha 
glowed with pride at this tribute to the band. 

Then, at the end of his speech, the Mayor called 
Martha’s name. When the surprised girl mounted 
the platform, the Mayor presented her with a medal 
for helping prevent a panic during the school fire. 
The audience applauded and cheered loudly as she 
stammered her thanks. 

That evening Martha showed the medal to her 
family. ‘It doesn’t say a thing about my playing,” 
she said, sounding a little hurt. 

Her mother and father and Victor all looked at 
the medal. On one side was Martha’s name. On 
the other side were the words “For courage.” 

“Pretty keen!” crowed Victor. 

Her father patted Martha’s head in approval. 

Her mother said proudly, “Oh, Martha, darling! 
Its a lovely medal.” 
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‘**Ye-es,’’ said Martha slowly, ‘‘but something else 
would be much nicer than a medal.” 

“Something else?” chorused the others. 

Martha hesitated. Then she burst out in one 
breath, “‘ Will you please let me play the drums in 
our family concerts now? ‘That would be the best 
thing of all!” 

“Come on, then,” said 
her father, moving over 
to the piano. “‘I know a 
piece of music that will 
just suit us four. Let’s 
see what we can do.” 
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Every Time I Climb a Tree 


Every time I climb a tree, 
Every time I climb a tree, 
Every time I climb a tree 

I scrape a leg 

Or skin a knee; 

And every time I climb a tree 
I find some ants 

Or dodge a bee 

And get the ants 

All over me. 
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And every time I climb a tree, 
“Where have you been?” 
They say to me. 

But don’t they know that I am free 
Every time I climb a tree? 
I like it best 

To spot a nest 

That has an egg 

Or maybe three, 

And then I skin 

The other leg; 


But every time I climb a tree 
I see a lot of things to see: 
Swallows, rooftops, and TV, 
And all the fields and farms there be, 
Every time I climb a tree. 

Though climbing may be good for ants, 
It isn’t awfully good for pants; 

But still it’s pretty good for me 

Every time I climb a tree. 








Cheers for the Winner 


With a spatter of gravel, Chuck Evers braked 
his bicycle to a stop at the foot of the front steps. 
Coony, the family cat, opened one eye lazily. 

“Hi, there, fellow,” said Chuck, scratching Coony 
behind a battle-scarred ear. 

As Chuck started to enter the house, he saw, 
tacked on the door, an envelope addressed to him 
in his mother’s writing. He tore it open and read 
the note inside. 

Dear Chuck, 

I couldn’t reach you at the ball game to tell you that 

I’m rushing off to see your father in California for a 

few days before’he is sent overseas. I’ve told your 

grandmother all about it, and you’re to stay with her 
while I’m away. Sorry about the soapbox races. 


Don’t forget to feed Coony. 


Love, 
Mother 
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Chuck stood looking at the note with a worried 
frown. The boy had known that his father, who 
was a navy officer, might be sent overseas soon. 
But now that his mother was away, what was he 
to do about the races? 

The All-American Soap Box Derby was two days 
off. Brad, Chuck’s fifteen-year-old brother, was one 
of the contestants, and for weeks Chuck had been 
counting on going to Akron, Ohio, to see the races. 

Now Chuck’s mother could not drive him there, 
as she had promised. Brad, who was already in 
Akron, was no help. Chuck knew that Gram could 
not go with him, but she might let him go on the 
train alone. He hurried off to ask her. 

Chuck’s grandmother was in her garden when he 
arrived. ‘‘No, Chuck,” she said in answer to her 
grandson’s request. “I’m responsible for you now 
that your family is away, and I can’t allow you to 
go off alone that way.” 

“But, Gram,” Chuck protested, “I’m eleven years 
old! Pl be all right on the train by myself.” 

“It isn’t the train ride that bothers me,” replied 
Gram. “Its your being alone in those enormous 
crowds in Akron. Something might happen to you, 
and Brad would be too busy to look after you.” 

At Chuck’s look of bitter disappointment, Gram’s 
eyes softened. ‘‘Maybe you can get a friend to go 
with you,” she suggested. ‘I think that would be 
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all right. If you can, Ill pay all the expenses for 
both of you.” 

“Thanks, Gram,” said Chuck, his eyes sparkling. 
“TIl find someone right away.” 

Chuck ran inside to the telephone. Whom should 
he call? Nat Fox would not be back from camp 
till next week. Who else? Bud Wicks! MHurriedly 
he dialed Bud’s number. 

Mrs. Wicks answered. ‘‘Bud isn’t here,” she 
said. ‘‘He’s driving to Chicago with his uncle.” 

“Oh.” Chuck’s disappointment was so evident 
that Mrs. Wicks asked him what was wrong. 

After the boy had explained his problem, Mrs. 
Wicks clucked sympathetically. ‘‘Oh, dear, I wish 
I could help you. Why don’t you try Sam Eaves? 
No, he’s out of town now, too. What about Pidge 
Orway?”’ 

Chuck hesitated. He had thought of Pidge, but 
for some reason Pidge had not been friendly lately. 
He had dropped in once or twice, mostly to try out 
Chuck’s new bicycle, but each time he had avoided 
Brad. He might not even care about seeing Brad 
race. Still, in a pinch, maybe Pidge would go. 

“Well, thanks, Mrs. Wicks,” Chuck said finally. 
“PI go over and talk to him.” 

Pidge was mowing the grass when Chuck rode 
up. “Hello, Pidge,” called Chuck. ‘I want to 
ask you something.” 
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Pidge stopped mowing and scowled. ‘‘What?”’ 
he asked suspiciously. 

Once again Chuck explained his problem. ‘So 
how would you like to go to Akron with me? My 
grandmother said that shed pay all the expenses 
if I could get someone. We can stay in the motel 
room my mother reserved.” 

“Well, why ask me to go?” asked Pidge with a 
shrug. 

““There’s no one else around,’ Chuck told him. 

Pidge shook his head. ‘I’m not going. I don’t 
want to see the Derby.”’ 

“Oh, come on,” Chuck pleaded. ‘I just have to 
see Brad race. If he wins the Derby, he will get 
five thousand dollars for his college education. PUH 
let you ride my bike two days a week if you’ll come.” 
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Pidge stared. He had always wanted a bicycle, 
and he envied Chuck the beautiful brand-new model 
that Brad had won in the local soapbox races and 
given to his younger brother Chuck. 

*O.K.,” Pidge said finally. “Its a deal.” 

After Pidge had received his mother’s consent to 
go, Chuck mounted his bicycle. ‘Ill tell Gram,” 
he said, “and let you know what time we’ll leave.” 

Early the next day the two boys left by train for 
Akron. During the ride Chuck chattered happily. 
“Let’s go out to Derbytown to see Brad first thing. 
That’s a camp near Akron where the fellows who 
are racing stay. It’ll be fun to see what it’s like. 
Besides, maybe we can do something for Brad.” 

Pidge had very little to say. Most of the time 
he stared gloomily out the window. 

Meanwhile, in one of the cottages at Derbytown, 
Brad was talking earnestly with Mr. Rod Black of 
the Bay City Times-Post. This newspaper had 
sponsored the soapbox races in Brad’s home town. 
The two were discussing a letter, signed “One Who 
Knows,” that had been received yesterday by the 
Derby officials. It stated that Brad’s father had 
helped Brad build his racer, and now the officials 
were challenging Brad’s right to race. 

The statement in the letter was not true, and it 
really hurt. Though Brad had said nothing about 
it, he was pretty sure that Pidge had written the 
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letter because of something that had happened two 
months ago. 

“Well, don’t worry,’ said the newspaperman as 
he rose to leave the cottage. “The inspectors are 
fair, and they don’t want to doubt your word. But 
there have been a few cases where the contestants 
have said they made their racers when they didn’t. 
So the inspectors can’t afford to overlook any hint 
of cheating. I’m sure, though, that you passed the 
test they gave you this morning at the trade school 
on using tools needed to build a racer.”’ 

“I hope so,” Brad said soberly. Then he added 
more cheerfully, “I should have. I started making 
things with Dad’s tools when I was six.” 

“Yes, they couldp’t catch you on a single tool,” 
laughed Mr. Black. ‘“‘ Well, Pll be back at three to 
take you to headquarters for the final decision.”’ 

Shortly before three, Chuck appeared at Brad’s 
door. Pidge had seemed reluctant to come in with 
him and had dawdled outside to watch a ball game. 

“So you got here all right,” Brad greeted his 
brother. *“*Where’s Mother?” 

“Mother couldn’t come,” said Chuck, entering 
the cottage. “She’s gone out to see Dad. He’s 
being sent overseas.” 

“Oh,” said Brad. He looked very sober. 

Then he said to Chuck, “How did you get here? 
Did you come by yourself?” 
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“No, Gram wouldn’t let me. Pidge came with 
me on the train.”’ 

“Pidge!” cried Brad. ‘I can’t imagine why he 
would want to come. I’m almost positive it was 
Pidge who wrote the letter that’s been causing me 
so much trouble.”’ 

Chuck blinked in surprise. “What letter?” 

Brad explained briefly. Then he went on to say, 
“When I was making my racer, Pidge asked me 
to help him make one, too. He said that it was a 
lot of work, and he didn’t know enough about build- 
ing things. I told him I could only give him advice 
because the Derby rules didn’t permit two boys to 
build a racer together. Pidge said no one would 
know the difference. When I still said I wouldn’t 
help, he threatened to make me ‘good and sorry.’ 
That’s why I think he wrote the letter.” 

“Lets face him with it,’’ Chuck said angrily. 

Brad shook his head. “I’m not absolutely sure 
he’s the one. But he’s the only person I can think 
of who might have a grudge against me.” 

“He did it all right. Thats why I had to coax 
him so hard to come,” said Chuck, thinking of his 
bicycle. 

Before Brad could answer, the door opened, and 
Pidge came in. “Hi,” said Pidge half-heartedly. 

Brad looked steadily at him. ‘‘ You know I made 
my racer all by myself, don’t you, Pidge?”’ 
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Pidge’s eyes slid away under Brad’s intent gaze. 
“Yes,” he muttered. ‘‘[——’’ 

He was interrupted by a cheerful voice from the 
door. ‘Time to go for that final decision, Brad,’ 
said Mr. Black. 

Brad introduced his brother and Pidge, and Mr. 
Black drove them all to the Derby headquarters. 
When they entered the room where Brad was to 
meet the inspectors, one of the men came forward. 

“Well, Brad,” he said, ‘“‘you’re in. After inspect- 
ing your car again thoroughly, and after seeing the 
expert way you handled those tools this morning, 
we’re convinced that you built your racer 
yourself, unassisted. And a very good 
job you did, too.” f 

“Thank you, sir,” said Brad, ..g 
grinning from ear to ear. a 
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Later Chuck said to Pidge angrily, ‘‘Sending that 
letter was a pretty low trick. Brad told me he’s 
sure you did it just for spite. If he hadn’t passed 
his test so well, your letter might have kept him 
from racing!”’ 

Pidge flushed. ‘If Brad guessed I wrote it, then 
why didn’t he tell the inspectors? Why would he 
run the risk of being put out of the race?” 

“He had no proof,” Chuck said. ‘‘Besides, Brad 
isn’t a tattler.” 

Pidge was silent, thinking of the trouble he would 
have been in if Brad had told. All at once Pidge 
realized that he himself would not have been big 
enough to act as Brad had done. 

Feeling humbled and ashamed, Pidge said finally, 
“I’m awfully sorry I wrote the letter. And I’m not 
going to hold you to your promise about the bike.” 

“Well!” said Chuck in amazement. ‘“‘You’re 
turning out to be a regular fellow after all, Pidge.”’ 

By eleven o’clock the next day, Chuck and Pidge 
were in their seats in the stands along the course. 
Mr. Black had joined the other reporters and the 
photographers at the finish line. The Derby did 
not start until two, but there was so much to see 
that the boys did not find the waiting tedious. 

Finally the races began. Brad won his first heat 
easily and continued to win one heat after another. 
When all the contestants had had their turn, Brad 
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was one of the three winners who would now be 
competing for the national championship. The two 
others were Peter Winship of Seattle, Washington, 
and Steve Hall of Woodstock, Illinois. 

The starters arm flashed, and the three sleek 
cars swooped down the course. It was soon clear 
that the race would be between Brad and Peter. 
Chuck yelled as Brad’s red car inched ahead. But 
Peter’s silver racer soon caught up. Then Brad’s 
car took the lead again. Inch by inch the silver 

racer crept up, and halfway down the hill the 
two were abreast, with Steve’s car trailing. As 
they approached the finish line and the silver 
racer began to gain, the roar of the crowd 
grew deafening. ‘Then they were across, 
Peter’s car leading by half a length. 





The roar dropped to a murmur as a voice over 
the loud-speaker announced that Peter Winship 
had won first place. Brad Evers was second. 

Chuck, a lump in his throat, saw Peter and his 
car being lifted up on the shoulders of an admiring 
throng. “I wonder how Brad feels,” he thought. 

Just then Brad and Steve Hall were lifted above 
the crowd. ‘‘Brad’s laughing!” Chuck cried, and 
felt a surge of pride in his brother. 

Chuck and Pidge worked their way through the 
milling people to where Brad was. Photographers 
were taking pictures of the three top winners and 
their cars. ‘The boys looked hot and dirty but very 
happy as they were congratulated from all sides. 

“Its a shame you didn’t win first prize,” Chuck 
told Brad when he could speak to his brother. 

“I was mighty lucky to get second prize,” Brad 
laughed. “Its only a thousand dollars less than 
first.” Then he saw Pidge and nodded cheerfully. 

“Tm sorry ”? Pidge began, his face reddening. 

“Forget it,” interrupted Brad. ‘‘How about you 
and Chuck having a look at the winning car?” 

Pidge felt suddenly happy. ‘‘Thanks, Brad,” he 
replied. “Pd better learn all I can about racers. 
I’m going to build one myself next year.” 

“Good idea, Pidge,”’ said Chuck, exchanging an 
understanding look with Brad. ‘I may make one, 
too. One of us might even beat Brad’s record.”’ 
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The Captive 


With the taste of a hearty breakfast still in his 
mouth, Clyde Mason stepped onto the back porch 
of the ranch house. He waved to Joe Stocks, the 
ranch foreman, who was standing in the doorway 
of the barn. 

Hearing the sharp and sudden drumming of hard- 
hitting hoofs, the boy glanced quickly toward the 
“captive corral,” the enclosure where the wildest 
horses were kept until they were broken. Now the 
high board fence was shaking from the impact of 
twelve hundred pounds of wild horse. 

“Stop him, Joe!” yelled Clyde, dashing from the 
porch. “Hell break down the fence!” Joe had 
already grabbed a rope and was racing toward the 
corral. Opening the gate a crack, he dived inside. 
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Clyde squeezed into the corral in time to see the 
big black horse, nostrils flaring, break into a gallop. 
As Joe’s rope snaked out through the air, the boy 
tensed. But he relaxed when Joe’s expert throw 
caught the big horse around the neck and broke the 
force of his lunge. 





Joe’s heels dug hard into the ground as he was 
pulled after the horse. When he got his balance, 
he fought the big animal’s power for five minutes. 
It was another five minutes before he could shorten 
the rope and snub the lunging horse close to the 
post in the center of the corral. Finally he made 
a hitch in the rope and stepped away. 
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The horse stood still, trembling with excitement. 
Clyde looked at him admiringly. He was beautiful— 
big without heaviness and well muscled. His coat 
was as black as midnight. His small ears stood 
up alertly, and his broad chest and sloping shoul- 
ders promised speed and strength enough to suit 
any rider. 

Clyde stepped as close to the horse as he dared. 
“Did he hurt himself?” the boy asked Joe. 

Joe grinned. “I can’t rub him down to find out,” 
he answered. “He looks O.K. That right foreleg 
seems bruised a little, but he stands well.” 

“He surely must have a great heart,” Clyde said. 
“It would take courage to try to clear that fence.” 

Joe nodded in agreement. ‘‘And after three days 
without——”’ Hestopped, stammered, and went on, 
“And after being alone in the corral for so long.” 

Clyde stared at the lanky foreman. ‘And after 
three days without what?” he demanded. 

‘Three days without food,’ admitted the man. 
“I didn’t want to tell you. JI know what you think 
of that horse, and I didn’t want you to know that 
he’s refused to eat for three days. I thought he’d 
get used to being penned in by now.” 

“Personally, I don’t think he will.” 

These words came from behind Clyde and Joe. 
The boy turned and saw his father standing at the 
gate of the corral. 
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Mr. Mason’s eyes reflected serious concern. “I 
think that horse is just too wild,” he said. ‘And 
he’s been free too long. I’m afraid he can’t ever 
be tamed.” 

Clyde frowned. ‘‘I think he can, Dad. Haven’t 
you always said that any horse can be broken with 
enough patience and gentleness?” 

“Not exactly,’’ Mr. Mason objected. ‘I’ve said 
that the only way to break a horse is with patience 
and gentleness, but I’ve never said that any horse 
can be broken that way. Sometimes you run into 
one that’s just too much horse. 

“Look at this one. You and Joe have had him 
for almost three weeks, and you still can’t get near 
him. He’s been miserable penned up, and now he 
won’t eat. Pd let him go free.” 

Clyde glanced at the horse and then back at his 
father. “No,” he replied with determination. ‘‘You 
may be right, but I’d like to try breaking him.” 

“All right, Son,’’ Mr. Mason said, sighing. “I 
won’t interfere any more. But if I were you, I’d 
do some serious thinking about that horse. I would 
like to see you break him, but I wouldn’t want to 
see you kill him in the process.” 

“Kill him! But > Clyde’s words caught in 
his throat, so outraged was he at this suggestion. 
He opened his mouth to say more, but his father 
was already walking away. 
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Clyde turned to Joe. “How about it?” the boy 
asked. ‘‘You don’t agree with Dad, do you?” 

Joe shrugged. “Its up to you, I guess.” 

Pivoting on his heel, Clyde went striding out of 
the corral. The big horse was his, he told himself 
defiantly. He was the one who had first sighted the 
wild horse in a small box canyon. Day after day 
he had hidden on a ledge of the canyon, watching to 
be sure that the horse returned every day to this 
same place. And with every passing moment his 
determination to own and gentle that great proud 
creature had become stronger. 

At last he had managed to persuade Joe and the 
other ranch hands to help him capture the horse. 
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The memory of the wild chase to rope the animal 
was still sharp in Clyde’s mind. It had taken al- 
most a whole day to catch him, get him into the 
ranch truck, and finally into the “‘captive corral.” 

After all that work Clyde thought that he surely 
had earned the right to break and ride the horse. 
But in spite of his keen desire to tame the spirited 
animal, Clyde knew that he did not have the right to 
ruin him. 

Arguments continued to toss and turn in the dis- 
turbed boy’s mind while he did his morning chores. 
By noon Clyde still felt that he did not want to let 
the horse go free, though he knew that neither his 
father nor Joe would approve such a decision. 

This knowledge affected the boy’s appetite. At 
lunchtime Clyde, usually famished, ate only a few 
bites. After the meal he said, “Dad, I’m going to 
take a dog and ride out to the south range. We 
might pick up some trace of the coyote that lamed 
one of our colts the other day.” 

“Al right,” said his father. He knew that Clyde 
only wanted an excuse to ride out alone and make 
up his mind definitely. ‘* Will you be back tonight?” 

“No,” said Clyde. “I probably won’t come back 
before tomorrow.” He turned to Joe. *“ Will you 
keep trying to feed my horse? Maybe he'll eat a 
little if the feed is right there all the time.” Joe 
nodded, and Clyde left for the main corral. 
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There he roped and saddled a pinto pony. Re- 
turning to the house, he packed some food and got 
his rifle and a blanket. Then he called to old Bob, 
the largest and oldest of the ranch dogs. 

As Clyde rode off, he let the pinto set its own 
pace. The boy laughed at the way old Bob ranged 
wide and returned at a run, as if urging him to get 
on with the hunt. He relaxed in his saddle, basking 
in the warm sun. 





After a while he rode faster, letting old Bob set 
the pace now. ‘The country was getting hilly, with 
patches of timber. The dog’s tongue soon began to 
loll from his mouth. Suddenly as they approached 
a timbered spot, Bob seemed to scent something up 
ahead. Clyde raised himself in the saddle, trying 
to get a good look at the edge of the timber. 

At that instant a dim shape almost like a shadow 
went slinking off into the woods. Clyde kicked at 
the pinto’s flanks excitedly. They had surprised a 
coyote. 

Old Bob picked up the trail and slanted off into 
the timber, his eager barks urging Clyde on. The 
boy followed for a short distance and then stopped. 
He was waiting to see if the coyote would circle 
around. The dog’s baying grew fainter, and Clyde 
started on again. He knew that he must not fall too 
far behind. With only old Bob after the coyote, the 
vicious animal might decide to turn and fight. 

For almost an hour the chase continued. Clyde 
stopped and waited frequently, still thinking that the 
coyote might double back. When it did not, the lad 
followed along swiftly. 

Clyde realized that the pursuit of the coyote was 
drawing him toward the canyon that contained Old 
Man’s Mine. He was a little glad of this, for the 
deserted mine shaft would provide a good place to 
spend the night. 
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At last the dog’s barks led Clyde directly to the 
abandoned silver mine. Old Bob was standing in 
front of the mine’s black entrance. He was baying 
threateningly, but he was too wise to go in after 
his quarry. 

Clyde dismounted quickly and loaded the chamber 
of his rifle. Calling Bob back, he ran toward the 
mine entrance. He paused there until he could see 
into the deep shadows within and then entered the 
mine cautiously. 

He had advanced perhaps twenty-five feet when 
he came to an abrupt halt. He had heard a slight 
sound ahead of him. Light from the shaft opening 


revealed the ugly coyote ready to spring, its fangs 
bared. 
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Setting the rifie tight against his shoulder, Clyde 
fired once. The dark shape vaulted into the air, 
yapping. Another shot, and the coyote lay still. 

As the echoes of his shots died away, the boy 
heard a scraping, tumbling sound. By the time he 
realized what it was, he could only lunge forward 
desperately. A great blow hit his legs and he fell, 
losing his breath as he struck the ground. 

Slowly Clyde sat up, drawing his legs free from 
a pile of dirt that had caved in on him. Where the 
mouth of the mine had been, there was now nothing 
but darkness. The air was heavy with dust. 

Clyde realized with panic that he was trapped in 
the old mine. The rotten timbers in the roof must 
have been ready to cave in for months, maybe years. 
His gunshots had been all that was needed to shift 
the rocks and earth above the mine and thus start 
in motion the slide that held him captive. 

For a few moments Clyde was almost overcome 
with despair at his plight. ‘Then he pulled himself 
together. Perhaps there was some way out after 
all. Rising shakily to his feet, he felt the wall of 
dirt with his hands. Then he began to weigh his 
chances of digging through it to freedom. ‘Those 
chances were pretty slim, he guessed. He could 
not tell the extent of the cave-in. But he felt sure 
that the good air in this part of the mine would not 
hold out for many hours. 
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His only real chance lay with old Bob. If Bob 
went right home, help might arrive in time. But if 
the dog lingered outside—Clyde tried not to think of 
that possibility. 

Hampered by the darkness, he began to work at 
the loose earth that clogged the entrance. He dug 
as a dog does, scooping out great handfuls of earth 
and tossing it behind him. Then he remembered 
his rifle. He turned and groped along the floor of 
the mine until he found it. After making sure that 
the safety catch was on, he gripped the gun as he 
would a canoe paddle. He found that he could dig 
much faster with the rifle butt than with his bare 
hands. 

As Clyde worked steadily, he tried to ignore the 
ache that soon set into his arms and back. He put 
every ounce of his energy and all of his wil into 
the digging. 

The hours dragged by, and the boy’s backache 
grew worse and worse. He had to pause often for 
a brief rest. When at last he had dug out part of a 
tunnel, he judged that four or five hours must have 
passed. 

Now Clyde found that he had to stop oftener to 
rest. He was gasping for breath, and there was a 
strange pounding in his head. He understood the 
meaning of his short wind and throbbing head. The 
air supply was giving out. 
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The next time Clyde stopped, it seemed as though 
he could still hear his rifle digging. Perplexed, he 
shook his head to clear it. The scraping sounds 
continued. Then he knew. Someone was digging 
from the outside! 

Clyde gathered air into his lungs to yell with all 
his might. But remembering the cause of the cave- 
in, he stifled the cry. Silently he attacked the pile 
of dirt again. 

A short time later a hole appeared in the tunnel 
ahead of Clyde. Slowly and carefully Joe Stocks 
drew the boy through to the outside. Clyde’s legs 
felt like rubber as he staggered weakly to his feet. 
The fresh night air made him dizzy, and he almost 
fell. But just in time his father caught 
him under the arms and lowered A 
him gently to the ground. 






“You just rest,” he told his son. ‘‘Everything is 
fine now. When old Bob came home without you, 
we knew that something was wrong. So Joe and 
I got out the jeep, and Bob led us here. You just 
rest easy.” 

Clyde relaxed on the ground. As old Bob came 
licking at his face, he patted the dog fondly. At 
last he began to feel stronger. “Let’s go home,” 
he said, rising wearily. 

Mr. Mason helped him into the front seat of the 
ranch jeep. Joe tied the pinto to the rear bumper 
with a long rope. Then Joe and old Bob climbed 
into the back seat. 

When they reached the ranch, Clyde glanced at 
once toward the “captive corral.” 

“Joe,” he said, “did my horse eat anything?” 

Joe shook his head. ‘‘Maybe he will tomorrow.”’ 

Mr. Mason touched the boy’s arm. ‘‘You can 
worry about the horse in the morning. Right now 
you need food and rest.” 

Clyde nodded and walked into the house. After 
eating the hot supper his anxious mother prepared 
for him, he shed his clothes and put on pajamas. 
Soon he was stretched out on his bed. But he did 
not fall asleep immediately. The darkness in the 
room reminded him of the darkness in the old mine. 
He got up and opened the window wide, breathing 
deeply of the cool night air. 
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All at once he heard the drumming of a horse’s 
hoofs. Then a wild snort came from the “captive 
corral.” 

A firm decision formed in Clyde’s mind. Quickly 
he pulled on a robe and his shoes. Leaving the 
house quietly, he ran to the corral and threw open 
the high board gate. 

His throat was tight as he spied the dark shape 
on the other side of the enclosure. 

“Come on, boy!” he called. “No more ‘captive 
corral’ for you. You’re going home, too.” 

The black horse came forward, warily at first. 
Then he raced out of the corral, passing so close 
to Clyde that the boy could have touched him. 

“So long,” Clyde said huskily as he J 
watched the wild horse go ol K 
galloping into the night. 
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Sent by Mail 


“Pa, Pa!” called young Ben Taylor as he ran 
into the house. ‘‘There’s a man down at Bixby’s 
Inn who came all the way from New York! He’s 
carrying mail from New York to Boston. I came 
past the inn just now and saw him.” 

“Carrying the mail all the way from New York 
to Boston!” Joseph Taylor cried in astonishment. 
“What mail can be so important that a man has to 
ride two hundred and fifty miles just to deliver it? 
And in January, too!” 

“He’s called a postrider, and he’s going to make 
the trip every month,” the boy continued excitedly. 
‘“He’ll carry mail for people who live between the 
two cities, too. Governor Lovelace of New York 
is the one who started it.” 
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“What strange notion will they have next?” 
said Mr. Taylor, shaking his head in wonder. 

“After supper let’s go down to the inn and see 
the man,”’ suggested Ben’s older brother John. 

“There’s work to do,” Joseph Taylor reminded 
John sternly. “We can’t rush off just to see some 
foolish postrider.”’ 

A moment later someone knocked at the door. It 
was the family’s nearest neighbor, Matthew Duke. 

“Joe,” said Matthew, “I’m on my way to see the 
postrider at Bixby’s Inn. I thought you might like 
to come with me. Mrs. Bixby told my wife that he 
has a letter for you.” 

“A letter for me!” cried Mr. Taylor, beginning 
to share Ben’s excitement. ‘“‘But how can I get it? 
I’ve no money to give the postrider right now.” 

“ You won’t need any money,” Mr. Duke told him. 
“The postal charge is paid before the mail starts. 
The one who sends it pays for it.” 

“ What happens if the mail doesn’t get delivered?” 
Mr. Taylor asked, puzzled. ‘‘Then the sender has 
just wasted his money.” 

“The mail will get through all right,” replied Mr. 
Duke. ‘‘This country isn’t wild any more. This is 
1673. We haven’t even had trouble with the Indians 
here in Connecticut for a couple of years.” 

“Wel, PI go with you,” Mr. Taylor decided at 
last. “John, you might as well come, too.” 
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At Bixby’s Inn the occupants of the big public 
room were all discussing the new postal service. 
The postrider sat talking with Mr. Bixby. 

“Well, Joe Taylor,” said Mr. Bixby, “you have a 
letter from your wife’s brother, William Collins, in 
New York. He wants you to send your son John 
down to live with him. His only son died, and he 
needs someone to help him in his business. He'll 
even pay John’s way to New York.” 

“It seems strange that you should know what’s 
in my letter,” said Mr. Taylor. ‘‘Wasn’t it sealed?” 

The innkeeper flushed; then he chuckled. ‘Well, 
I confess I’m a curious man. Since the sealing 
wax had come off and the letter was open, I just 
couldn’t help reading it. Here it is. See if every 
word I told you isn’t exactly as the letter says.” 

Smiling, Mr. Taylor read the letter to himself. 








““You’re right, Mr. Bixby,” said Joseph Taylor 
when he finished reading the letter. “Willam owns 
several ships and needs a boy to learn the shipping 
business. But New York is ninety miles away. I 
don’t think that we would want our boy to go so far 
from home. And how would he get there if we did 
decide to send him?” 

At this point the postrider spoke up. ‘The boy 
could go with me on my return trip. I’m supposed 
to take travelers along if they wish to accompany 
me. Of course Mr. Collins would have to pay for 
my keep on the way, as well as the boy’s.”’ 

‘Well, Pll think about it,’’ replied Mr. Taylor. 

“PU be coming back from Boston in about three 
weeks,” the postrider went on. “If you decide to 
send the boy with me, have him ready with a good 
horse to ride. Pl bring the horse back to you on 
my next trip to Meriden.” 

For the next few days the Taylor family talked 
of nothing but Mr. Collins’ letter. Mrs. Taylor’s 
family had come from England. When they arrived 
in New York, all but her oldest brother had gone 
on to settle in Connecticut. He had stayed in New 
York and become a wealthy shipowner. Until the 
arrival of the letter, Mrs. Taylor’s only news of her 
brother had come from occasional travelers passing 
through Meriden. She had sent word to him in the 
same way. 
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To John, the idea of going to New York seemed 
thrilling at first. But the more he thought about it, 
the more reluctant the boy was to leave his family. 
He hoped his parents would decide not to send him. 

One day, however, John heard his mother say to 
his father, “It may be a good idea for John to go. 
We have four strong, healthy sons, Joseph, and my 
brother has none.” 

“Pve been hoping you would say that,” replied 
Mr. Taylor. ‘‘Ben is old enough now to help me 
in the fields. Jonas and Abraham will be able to 
help before long, too. I hate to see John go so 
far away, but we must consider his future.” 

“What do you think, John?” asked his mother. 

A lump rose in John’s throat, but he answered 
bravely, “If you think it best for me to go, Ill do 
as you wish.”’ 

For the next two weeks Mrs. Taylor was busy 
getting John’s few clothes in order. The whole 
family made a fuss over him, and he enjoyed him- 
self in spite of his sadness at leaving. 

The postrider journeyed to Boston and back in 
a little over three weeks. When he arrived again 
at Meriden, John’s clothes were already rolled up, 
ready to be strapped to the saddle. His horse had 
been groomed for the trip. And John himself was 
as ready as he would ever be to leave his home 
and family. 
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The next morning John rose at daybreak. As he 
dressed, he shivered with the cold and with dread 
of the unknown life before him. His mother’s good 
breakfast seemed tasteless, but he ate it to put off 
as long as possible the moment of parting. Finally 
John mounted his horse, after bidding a sorrowful 
farewell to his family gathered at the door. 

‘““Good-by, Son, good-by,”’ called his mother. Her 
eyes, brimming with tears, followed her son until he 
was out of sight. 

At the inn John joined the postrider, and off they 
jogged, their horses abreast. The farms of Meriden 
were soon behind them. John wondered drearily 
if he would ever see Meriden again. 

Once past the farms, the two riders entered the 
woods and followed an old Indian trail. Most of 
the trip, John knew, would be through the woods. 





On and on the two rode. ‘The trail, buried under 
the February snow, was so faint that John knew he 
could never have found it by himself. But the 
postrider seemed to be familiar with it. 

By midafternoon John was tired and cold. He 
had been in the saddle since daybreak except for 
a half-hour stop for lunch. 

Thinking of what lay ahead in New York, John 
asked the postrider, ‘‘Do you know my uncle?” 

“I have seen him,” the man replied, “but I don’t 
know him. I’ve heard that he’s a good and honest 
gentleman.”’ 

John derived some comfort from the words, but 
not much. He rode on in silence, wondering what 
New York and his uncle would be like. 

When night fell, John asked, ““Are we going on 
in the dark?” 

“It isn’t much farther to the house where we’re 
to lodge tonight,’ answered his guide. “JI have a 
parcel to deliver to the family there.” 

The trail began to widen a bit, and the postrider 
stopped. ‘I think we’re nearing the house now,” 
he said. ‘“‘But we’ll have to cross a river before 
we can reach it. You stay with the horses. Pl 
walk ahead to see what condition the river is in. 
It should be frozen solid enough for us to cross 
on the ice, though the steep banks on either side 
may be slippery.” 
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Uneasily John watched his companion leave while 
he waited in the dark forest with the horses. All 
around him in the gloom were weird shadows. A 
sudden rustle in the bushes behind him made him 
start, and the horses moved restlessly. What was 
that? Could it be a bear? 

Just then there came a shout from the postrider 
up ahead. “Come on now, boy.” 

With a nervous glance over his shoulder at the 
still rustling bushes, John rode as fast as he could 
in the direction of the shout. To his great relief 
he was soon able to distinguish the dim form of his 
companion. 

“The riverbank is just a little farther on,” said 
the man as he remounted his horse. *‘Follow me.” 

Presently the two horses with their riders were 
plunging down a steep, slippery bank. The boy’s 
heart was in his mouth. He expected his horse to 
stumble and fall at any minute. Then, happily, he 
found himself on level ground at the river’s edge. 
Now he could see quite clearly. The moonlight, 
which had not penetrated the forest, shone brightly 
on the ice-covered river. 

“Slowly, boy,’’ cautioned the postrider. ‘‘The ice 
is none too firm. We'd better take it carefully.” 

It seemed a miracle to John that they were able 
to make their way across the thin ice and up the 
steep bank on the other side without an accident. 
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Just beyond the river, near a fork 
in the trail, the postrider pulled up at 
a house. He knocked on the door. 

‘**Postrider from Boston with some- 
thing for you,” he called. 

The door opened and a man stepped out. When 
he recognized the postrider, he exclaimed heartily, 
“Come in! Did you deliver my letter in Boston?”’ 

“I did,” said the postrider. ‘‘Now I’m bringing 
a reply, and a parcel from your relatives there.” 

“This regular mail service does beat all!” the 
farmer exclaimed. ‘‘Governor Lovelace surely had 
a good idea when he started it. Now come in and 
spend the night.” Then the farmer noticed John. 
“You, too, young fellow. I’ll tend to your horses 
while you both have some supper.” 
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John nodded wearily. ‘‘Thank you, sir. It will 
feel good to get inside.” 

Satisfied that their horses would be well taken 
care of, John and the postrider gratefully ate the 
hot food set out by the farmer’s wife. Then they 
threw themselves down on a feather bed spread for 
them on the floor, and fell asleep at once. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, the 
two travelers were off again. That night’s stopping 
place was an inn. There the postrider left mail for 
the people in that vicinity. 

For three more days John and his guide followed 
the narrow roads and trails, stopping only at places 
where the postrider had to pick up or deliver mail. 
Several times the boy saw bear or wildcat tracks 
on the road and was thankful that he had company. 
They crossed many streams, either on ice or at 
shallow fords. Each night was spent at an inn or 
at a house along the way. 

At the end of the fifth day, the postrider said, 
“I think we shall reach New York tomorrow.” 

For the last few days John had been trying not 
to think about the end of the journey. Now, at 
the postrider’s words, his fears returned. Would 
his uncle like him? Would John himself like the 
shipping business? Would his work please his 
uncle? Would he ever see his family again? A 
new wave of homesickness swept over him. 
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At noon the next day the two riders approached 
the Harlem River. John could see that there was 
no solid ice over it and no bridge on which they 
could cross. The water was too deep to ford. 

“How will we get across?” he asked. 

“We’ll ferry over,” said his guide. And as they 
neared the river, John saw a raft with a man on 
it pulled up at the shore. 

“Why, yov’re the postrider!” cried the ferryman 
in surprise as the two stopped at the raft. ‘‘Have 
you been to Boston and back already?” 

“Indeed I have,” the postrider replied proudly. 

The ferryman soon poled his passengers to the 
opposite shore. Then, through the town of Harlem, 
over the Manhattan hills, and finally into the town 
of New York they rode. 

The postrider went at once to his headquarters 
in a coffee shop. John dismounted and followed his 
companion into the crowded room. All the men in 
the place swarmed around the postrider and patted 
him on the back. ‘‘Wait until the governor hears 
this!’? said one man. ‘“‘His first postrider has been 
to Boston and back. It’s certainly a great day for 
the colonies of New York and Massachusetts!” 

In a moment the postrider turned and beckoned 
to John. “This is William Collins’ nephew from 
Meriden, Connecticut,’ he told the men. “We 
must send someone for his uncle.”’ 
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This was done, and before very long a man and 
a woman came into the shop. Since John was the 
only boy there, they spied him quickly. 

“John, my boy!” cried the man in a jolly voice. 
“Come and greet your Uncle William and your Aunt 
Sarah. We’re glad to have you here.”’ 

John walked forward and shook hands shyly. 





““I do hope you'll be happy with us,” said Mrs. 
Collins, smiling. ‘‘We shall try not to let you get 
lonely or homesick.” 

“After all, John,” said his uncle, “with this new 
postal service, you can send a letter home and get 
a reply in a month or six weeks. Why, it will be 
almost like having your family right next door!” 

Suddenly John’s dread of his new life vanished, 
and he smiled for the first time. “Pd like you to 
meet the postrider who brought me here,” he said. 
“I guess I’m the biggest package he had to deliver 
on his whole trip to Boston and back.” 
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News for the Gazette 


Timothy Waring was an apprentice to the editor 
of the Fielding Gazette. 'Timothy’s contract said 
that he must work in Mr. Fielding’s print shop until 
his eighteenth birthday. Though that was six long 
years away, Timothy did not mind. He was proud 
to have a part in printing one of the few newspapers 
published in the American colonies in 1776. 

More than anything in the world Timothy wanted 
to become the editor of a newspaper, as his hero, 
Benjamin Franklin, had been. Nowhere else could 
he learn his trade better than in the place he was 
now. Already he could set type and run the print- 
ing presses, and he was looking forward to the day 
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when he would have enough experience to gather 
news and write it up for the paper. 

One afternoon in early July, Mr. Fielding turned 
from the case where he was setting type and looked 
in astonishment at his young helper. 

“What, Timmy?” he said. “You want a day off 
during the week? A fine apprentice you are!” 

“Oh, no, sir, not a whole day off,” said Timothy, 
twisting his apron nervously. “I wouldn’t have to 
leave until five, after the paper has gone to press. 
I can walk home in three hours. Then in the morn- 
ing I’ll get up before daylight and be back here in 
plenty of time to deliver the papers. You see, sir, 
now that my brother Andy is away at the war, I’m 
the eldest. And it’s Mother’s birthday—and I have 
always helped her celebrate it before——’”’ 

Mr. Fielding nodded slowly, his eyes twinkling, 
as he looked down at the boy’s eager face. 

“Well, yes, Pll let you off, but don’t be asking 
favors like this too often. If you’ll take good care 
of my mare, Nellie, you may ride her. But see to 
it that you are back promptly at seven tomorrow 
morning.”’ 

Mr. Fielding reached into his pocket and laid a 
coin in Timothy’s hand. ‘‘ You deserve it. You’ve 
been a good lad. And now run along, because I’m 
holding the press until midnight. A postrider may 
bring news from the convention in Philadelphia. 
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I have a feeling in my bones that the Declaration 
of Independence has been signed. I’ve left a space 
vacant on the front page for the story, and Pl hold 
the space until midnight. It will be the best news 
that folks have heard in all their lives.” 

Timothy stopped short in the act of taking off 
his apron. “Then you think a postrider might still 
come to town with the news tonight?” 

“That I do,” replied Mr. Fielding firmly. 

A short time later Timothy was heading for home. 
In spite of the dust and the heat, Nellie, the mare, 
loped steadily along the yellow ribbon of road. But 
Timothy had forgotten for the moment that he was 
homeward bound. He had even forgotten the new 
pair of scissors he was bringing as a birthday gift 
for his mother. 

He was thinking of the same thing that most 
people in the thirteen colonies were thinking of at 
that time. Each colony had sent delegates to a 
convention in Philadelphia to consider an important 
paper called the Declaration of Independence. If 
all the delegates signed the Declaration, it would 
mean that the people of the colonies wished to be 
declared free and independent of England. 

Some people thought that the delegates would not 
dare to sign the paper. If they did, they would be 
considered guilty of treason. And if the American 
Revolution failed, what would be their punishment? 
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“It takes brave men, Nellie, to run a risk like 
that,” said Timothy. ‘Oh, I hope a postrider comes 
tonight in time for Mr. Fielding to print the story 
in tomorrow’s paper.” 

All week long the town had waited anxiously for 
word from Philadelphia. Throughout the colonies 
it was known that as soon as a decision had been 
reached by the delegates in Philadelphia, reliable 
messengers would be sent out in every direction. 
But no messenger had appeared, and the suspense 
was growing harder and harder to bear. 

On Timothy’s arrival home, he forgot the plight of 
the colonies in the warmth of his mother’s greeting. 
She had not expected him so early, and she was de- 
lighted with the scissors he had brought. 

Tom, his younger brother, helped him rub down 
the mare while Jip, the puppy, barked joyfully at 
his heels, and his sister Jenny asked him endless 
questions about his work. As soon as they could, 
the boys ran to the creek for a swim before supper. 

The creek was across the oatfield but still within 
hearing distance of the supper bell. After a half- 
hour of cool splashing, the two boys heard the bell. 
They dressed hurriedly and picked their way over 
the new oats back to the house. 

“I declare!’’ said Timothy sheepishly as he came 
into the kitchen. “I left my shoes and socks down 
by the creek. And my only pair of shoes at that!” 
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Tom and Jenny laughed gleefully. Tim’s forget- 
fulness of shoes and socks seemed to prove that 
he was still a country boy at heart. Until now they 
had been feeling a little in awe of his new dignity 
as apprentice to a publisher. 

“Eat your supper while it’s hot, Timmy,” said his 
mother. “You can fetch your shoes afterwards.” 

It was a merry meal, with chicken, hot biscuits, 
and a birthday cake that Jenny had baked. Tim’s 
tongue was loosened, and Mr. Fielding would never 
have recognized the boy for his quiet apprentice. 

“ My apprenticeship will be up when I’m eighteen. 
Then I’m going to be an editor and have my own 
newspaper,’ boasted the lad. 

“An editor at eighteen?” scoffed Jenny. 
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“Benjamin Franklin wasn’t much older than that 
when he became an editor,” Timothy said. “And 
Mr. Fielding says I’ll make a good newspaperman. 
He’s teaching me everything about a newspaper. I 
wish I could do something for him.” 

After supper the family sat on the doorstep, talk- 
ing about the Declaration of Independence and the 
hopes that beat high in the heart of every patriot. 
Only when they were going to bed did Timothy re- 
member his shoes. He must get them. They were 
the only real shoes he had ever owned. 

“Tom, you go with Timmy,” said Mrs. Waring. 
“But I don’t want you boys trampling the oats in 
the dark. You’d better go around by the road and 
take a lantern with you.” 

The boys did as their mother suggested. Holding 
the lantern low to light their path, they followed a 
ditch running along one side of the road. As they 
neared the footbridge that would take them across 
the ditch to a lane leading to the creek, the quiet 
was broken by a loud groan. 

“What’s that?” asked Timothy nervously, raising 
his lantern high. The light revealed nothing, but 
soon another sound came from the direction of the 
ditch—a few mumbled phrases that the boys could 
not understand. Tom slipped a trembling hand into 
his brother’s. They stepped forward cautiously, 
and now they could see a horse that had fallen into 
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the ditch. Its rider was caught painfully beneath 
the animal, whose neck appeared to be broken. 

Tom hurried home for his mother and sister, and 
the four of them managed to drag the injured man 
out from under his horse. Somehow they carried 
him to the house, where he soon revived. 

“My horse was killed by the fall,” he cried, “but 
I must get to the Fielding Gazette office! I am a 
postrider from Philadelphia with important news!” 
He tried to rise but fell back on the pillows. 

“Tell me the news,” begged Timothy. “PI ride 
with it at once to the editor of the Gazette.” And 
he scarcely breathed while the man told his story. 

Thus it happened that Timothy and Nellie made 
the journey back to town that dark night. It was 
not the ride that every boy dreams of taking some- 
time—a wild gallop for freedom or a swift, thrilling 
dash to a rescue. It was a slow, patient jog along 
an unseen, rut-filled road, with the uncanny cries 
of screech owls sounding through the darkness. 

Timothy had an urge to give Nellie a kick, but 
he remembered the fate of the postrider’s horse. 
He proceeded slowly and cautiously, a far braver 
deed than riding at breakneck speed. 

Later an amazed Mr. Fielding saw a barefoot 
boy burst into his office. 

“It’s signed!” cried Timothy. ‘‘The Declaration 
of Independence has been signed!” 
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Without a word Mr. Fielding walked to the type 
case and commenced setting up the story as the 
boy told it to him. The next morning, readers of 
the Gazette rejoiced at the great news. 





To Timothy’s surprise there was an item in the 
paper about his part in bringing the news. The 
item said, moreover, that his master, to show his 
trust in Timothy, intended to make the boy his heir, 
and that he would become a partner in the Gazette. 

“Oh, Mr. Fielding, thank you!” The boy flushed 
and wriggled his toes with embarrassment. 

Mr. Fielding’s eyes, twinkling as usual, traveled 
downward to Timothy’s bare feet. ‘‘Come, son,” the 
editor said. ‘“‘Let’s go down to the shoemaker. I 
think my new partner needs a pair of shoes.” 
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All Aboard! 


On the hot summer morning of August 9, 1831, 
a great crowd was pressing through the Albany 
streets to see one of America’s newest miracles. 
Derek Dexter was among that eager throng. He 
ducked and squeezed and pushed until at last he 
saw it—the iron horse. 

There it was, the demon machine, panting and 
puffing on the track. It was the DeWitt Clinton. 
That day the engine would haul its load the whole 
seventeen miles from Albany to Schenectady, and 
what was more, all the way back. 

The DeWitt Clinton had enormous wheels and a 
smokestack rearing loftily above the steam boiler. 
An important-looking man stood on a tiny platform 
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behind the locomotive. His job was to operate the 
engine and steer the train. 

A car behind the engineer held a pile of wood 
and two water barrels draped with a leather hose. 
Then came three vehicles resembling stagecoaches. 
They were linked to the fuel car and to each other 
by chains. Each coach could hold eight or nine 
passengers and had some additional seats on top. 
Attached to the final coach were flatcars. ‘These 
were intended for freight or baggage, but today 
they held wooden benches for the guests invited to 
take the grand tour to Schenectady. 

Derek noticed all details of the train and imagined 
the delight of riding on it. Strolling alongside it, 
he stepped on the toes of someone’s polished boots. 
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“Excuse me, sir,? Derek apologized to the owner 
of the shiny boots, who was a well-dressed, bare- 
headed gentleman. In the crook of his left arm he 
balanced his big beaver hat. He was sketching on 
a paper spread over the hat crown. 

“What are you drawing, sir?” Derek asked. 

The artist plied his pencil in silence for a few 
minutes. ‘Then he said, ‘‘ You realize, perhaps, that 
this August 9, 1831, is a historic occasion?” 

“Because of the train?” asked Derek. 

“Precisely. The first official trip of the DeWitt 
Clinton will be written into the history of America— 
and with it the name of William Brown.” 

“Are you Wiliam Brown?” 

“At your service,” said the man. “And you?” 

“Derek Dexter. I’m twelve. I live in Albany 
with my grandparents.” 

“Youre a passenger for Schenectady ?”’ 

Derek grinned. “Oh, no. Pd love to go, but I 
can’t. Tell me, sir, are you going?” 

“I wouldn’t miss it for the world!” 

Mr. Brown thrust the paper into the pocket of 
his satin waistcoat. Then pointing out a flatcar, 
he said, “Yonder is my bench. You have my per- 
mission to sit there for a moment—just for fun.” 

An excellent suggestion! Derek soon was perched 
on the flatcar. About him bobbed the passengers 
going on that historic trip, dignified gentlemen with 
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long whiskers and high hats; ladies in wide-skirted 
dresses with sunshades and bonnets. 

The captain of the train was busily collecting the 
fares. He talked with Mr. Brown, who gestured 
toward Derek. Then the captain scrambled back 
to his seat at the rear of the fuel car. 

A blast from the captain’s tin whistle drowned 
out all conversation. Sudden tension gripped both 
travelers and spectators. Derek leaped to his feet. 
“I must get off!’’ he cried. 

The whistle shrilled again. The engine wheezed 
and grunted and after a terrific lurch began rolling. 
As the slack in the chains was taken up, the coaches 
rolled, too, and then the flatcars—slowly, one car at 
a time. 

The result was wild confusion. Coaches and cars 
collided and banged; every passenger was dislodged 
and thrown into the lap of the person behind him. 
Men roared astonished protests; women shrieked in 
horror. The engineer tottered and clung to his 
throttle. The captain, clutching an iron bar of the 
fuel car, hung suspended like a monkey. 

But the train was moving forward. Derek, after 
picking himself up from the tangle of people and 
overturned benches, tugged at Mr. Brown’s wrist. 

“IT must get off. I told Grandmother——’”’ 

Before the words were fairly out of his mouth, 
a new excitement threatened. Showers of sparks 
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burst from the giant smokestack of the engine. The 
wind was carrying the sparks in a fiery flood that 
dropped on the ladies’ fluffy clothing and the silky, 
flowing whiskers of the men. Cotton cloth flared 
into jets of crimson. Wool smoldered. A beautiful 
velvet bonnet burst into flames and was snatched 
from the head of its terrified wearer. 

Everyone was in a panic, smothering the flames. 

Derek pounded Mr. Brown’s blazing shirt collar. 
Mr. Brown vigorously pounded Derek. Everyone 
around them slapped someone else, rescuing a friend 
from disaster. 

But the train went on. The engineer resolutely 
sent his iron steed over the rails. The shower of 
sparks did not cease, but it diminished. 
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All the passengers were badly singed, and their 
garments torn and blackened. In spite of this, they 
laughed. They had expected an adventure, and 
they could become accustomed to the dodging that 
was necessary to prevent any serious damage. 

Only Derek was subdued and sober. With every 
minute he was farther from Albany. Grandmother 
would be searching for him, worried and perhaps 
angry. What could he do? He peered anxiously 
up the ribbon of track. 

A water tank was coming into view. Mr. Brown 
said that they would stop to take on water. 

The engineer, doubtful of his brakes, applied them 
powerfully. What happened then was exactly like 
the starting performance, but in reverse. 
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The engine balked and was banged by the fuel car. 
The fuel car was bumped by the coaches, and the 
coaches were jolted by the trailing flatcars. Then 
the whole train shuddered convulsively and stopped. 

“Something must be wedged in between the cars 
to avoid the perils of starting and stopping,” Mr. 
Brown declared. ‘‘Fence rails would do. Who'll 
volunteer to help tear down that fence over there?” 

Derek volunteered along with the men, and with 
Mr. Brown leading, they all tumbled out and set 
to work. When the rails were in place, the captain 
tooted his whistle, and the travelers all scrambled 
aboard again. 

Easily, without jarring a bit, the train was off. 

“The worst is past,” Mr. Brown said to Derek. 
‘““Isn’t this comfortable?” 

“I ought to be at home,” grumbled Derek. 

“You ought,” agreed the artist, smiling. ‘But 
what can’t be cured must be endured. So why not 
be happy? Ill guarantee that fifty years from 
today you’ll have no regrets.” 

Derek considered the advice. He couldn’t be 
quite happy. And yet the riding was lots of fun! 

After that pause at the water tank, the DeWitt 
Clinton chugged along triumphantly through the 
open fields. Astonished cattle eyed it distrustfully, 
frightened colts squealed, dogs barked, and farmers 
leaned on their plows to stare in amazement. 
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With all the delay, it took an hour and forty-five 
minutes to reach Schenectady, where more than a 
thousand citizens were assembled to welcome the 
train. During the two-hour wait at that city, there 
were enthusiastic speeches and refreshments. 

The return trip was calm and took just thirty- 
eight minutes. The passengers said that the rail- 
road was proving its worth and would speed the 
progress of the nation. They joked and sang. 

As the engine braked to a stop, Derek was silent. 

“Do you want me to go to your grandmother 
and explain your absence?” asked Mr. Brown. 

“No, thank you.” Derek could not let the artist 
share his scolding. ‘‘Good-by, sir.’’ Derek raced 
down the street toward his home. 

“Well!” Grandmother said, looking up as Derek 
stepped in the door. ‘So you went on a journey?” 

“II—I didn’t mean to, ma’am. But I did enjoy it.” 

“Didprv’t mean to? Why, you let that artist pay 
your fare. Deacon Pierce was on the platform and 
heard him talking to the train captain about you.” 

Derek gulped. That idea hadn’t occurred to him. 

“Grandfather is at the hotel now,” Grandmother 
added, ‘“‘to repay that artist fellow. We Dexters 
don’t accept such favors. We pay our own way. 
Your supper’s on the table. I saved it for you.” 

Derek dawdled over the milk and gingerbread. 
He had eaten heartily at Schenectady. 
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Then Grandfather came in. He was bluff and 
snowy-bearded. “I’ve just talked to Mr. Brown. 
He says you didn’t intend to take that trip, Derek. 
You didn’t suspect the trick he played on you.” 

“No, sir, I didn’t.” 

“Brown says he thought it was a fine experience 
for a lad of twelve. And I guess he’s right. A 
tale for you to tell your children—that you rode on 
the first train running between the cities of Albany 
and Schenectady.” 

Grandfather took something from his vest pocket. 
“You know what that artist’s done? He’s made a 
sketch of the train and cut a silhouette of it out of 
black paper. He plans to exhibit the silhouette, and 
here’s the sketch for Derek.” 

“My lands!” exclaimed Grandmother. 

Derek took the paper. Yes, there was the DeWitt 
Clinton, so lifelike that he could almost smell the 
smoke and hear the captain’s tin whistle. Below 
the picture Mr. Brown had written All Aboard! 

Derek glanced at his grandparents. ‘‘Would you 
like me to describe the ride?” he asked timidly. 

“Do,” replied Grandfather, “for next time Pm 
going.” 

“It was splendid,’ Derek began. ‘‘We went 
awfully fast. We went almost thirty miles an hour!” 
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Farewell to the Boneshaker 


As eleven-year-old Johnny King started out the 
back door, his mother called, “Johnny, where are 
you going? We'll be leaving for the Exposition in 
about an hour, you know.” 

“T’m just going for a bicycle ride, Mother,” he 
called back. “I’m all dressed for the Exposition, 
and I'll be back in plenty of time. I can’t wait to 
see the big Corliss steam engine that runs all the 
machinery at the Exposition.” 

“Al you think about are machines and that bone- 
shaker of yours!” exclaimed his sister Lucy. 

But Johnny did not hear her. He was already 
mounting his beloved bicycle, a two-wheeled vehicle 
made of wood. Down the street he went, bouncing 
up and down on the wooden saddle as the wooden 
wheels jolted over the cobblestone street. The 
contraption was indeed a boneshaker. 





An hour later Johnny’s family was ready to go 
to the Centennial Exposition. Like everyone else 
in Philadelphia in 1876, the Kings found it exciting 
to have such a large affair right in their own city. 
Now that they were actually going to see it, they 
were anxious to get started. But Johnny was not 
home yet. 

Fifteen minutes passed. Then half an hour went 
by. Still Johnny had not come home. The family 
became more and more impatient. 

Finally the doorbell rang, and Mr. King hurried 
to answer it. There was a policeman, with Johnny 
in his arms. The boy’s face was pale and bruised. 
His body was limp, except for one hand. In that 
hand he clutched a handle bar of the boneshaker. 

“He was going too fast when he hit a stretch of 
rough road,” the policeman explained. ‘I’m afraid 
his boneshaker is completely destroyed.” 

‘““Oh,” wept Mrs. King as the policeman carried 
the boy inside. ‘‘I knew this would happen. ‘There 
will never be another boneshaker in this family!”’ 

Although to everyone’s relief Johnny had only 
some bruises and a bump on his head, his mother 
thought that the trip to the Centennial Exposition 
should be postponed. The next day Johnny was up 
and about again, but his boneshaker was gone for- 
ever. There was not even enough of it left to use 
for firewood. 
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The King family decided to go to the Exposition 
on the following Saturday. Johnny was more eager 
than before to see the Corliss engine. Ever since 
he had lost his precious boneshaker, thoughts of 
the gigantic engine filled his mind constantly. 

When Saturday came, Mr. King kept his eye on 
Johnny until everyone was ready. Then he called 
a carriage, and the family was driven to a gateway 
through which hundreds of people were entering 
a vast enclosure. Inside were scores of buildings 
among trees, lawns, fountains, and flower beds. 

“There must be a million people!” cried Lucy as 
the Kings got out of the carriage. 

Once inside the gate, they gazed with interest at 
the many buildings. Johnny’s eyes darted from side 
to side seeking Machinery Hall, where the Corliss 
engine was. He knew how its great driving rods 
must rise and fall, but he just had to see them in 
action for himself. 

“It would take months to see all of this!” cried 
Mrs. King. ‘‘ Where in the world shall we begin?” 

“I suggest we look into the Main Building first,” 
said Mr. King. 

“Pm going straight to Machinery Hall,” Johnny 
announced firmly. 

“You'll get lost!’’ wailed his mother. 

“He has a tongue in his head,” said Mr. King. 
“And he knows what he wants to see. You and 
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Lucy probably won’t care to go to Machinery Hall, 
so Johnny might as well see it now. He can stay 
there until I come for him.” 

Mr. King went with Johnny to the outer door of 
the big building. “I shall be back in three hours,” 
he said. ‘There will be a clock inside somewhere. 
Look at it once in a while.” 

Johnny smiled and nodded. From within the hall 
came a mingling of wonderful noises. He heard 
innumerable clanging, grinding, and whining sounds, 
all of them made by machines! 

The boy’s heart thumped as he entered the inner 
door. Towering in the distance was the massive 
engine. Johnny tried to hurry toward it, but the 
aisles were blocked by great crowds of people. 
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His progress was slow. Too slow! Sometimes 
he was forced to.stop and look at the exhibits he 
was passing. He saw all kinds of machines being 
demonstrated—-sewing machines, weaving machines, 
power saws, and many others. There were models 
of sailing vessels, steamships, and warships. But 
Johnny was not really interested in them. What he 
wanted to see was the big Corliss engine. 

He felt like shouting, ‘Hurry up; go on!” to the 
tall men and women in front of him. Instead, he 
began worming his way between 
them. But now the crowd was 
growing even thicker, and the 
boy had to stop again. 









Wearily he turned his head to see what kind of 
exhibit was beside him. ‘Then his heart seemed to 
stop beating. He leaned against a pole of the iron 
fence that separated the exhibits from the visitors. 
He held onto it firmly so that he could not be torn 
away from that spot. 

* Move on, there, sonny!” ordered a voice from 
the crowd. 

Johnny continued to gaze at the wonderful exhibit. 
“PIL never move on,” he replied firmly. 

“Don’t mind if people yell at you,” said someone 
beside Johnny. He looked up into the friendly eyes 
of a large red-headed man who was guarding the 
exhibit. ‘‘Want to come inside?” asked the man. 

Johnny gave him a warm look of gratitude, and 
the guard opened a gate in the iron fence. Johnny 
hurried in and sat down on a chair. 

“Are you particularly interested in this exhibit?” 
asked the guard. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. “I might say that I am.” 

“Then stay a while,” the man invited. 

“I will,” Johnny replied, staring as if in a trance 
at the object on a platform beside him. 

Three hours after Johnny had entered Machinery 
Hall, Mr. King returned to look for his son. Mrs. 
King and Lucy had already gone home exhausted. 
Mr. King felt sure that the boy would be ready to 
leave by this time. 
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When Mr. King did not find Johnny waiting at the 
entrance, he looked about for the Corliss engine 
and hastened toward it. That was where Johnny 
would be, he thought. He searched the entire area 
around the big engine with its pounding pistons, but 
Johnny was not to be seen. 

His father felt a little helpless when he realized 
how many places Johnny might be. He stood still 
for a moment, looking around the hall. Suddenly he 
saw the boy a few feet away. Johnny was sitting 
inside a railing at one of the exhibits, talking to the 
red-headed man in charge. On a nearby table lay 
drawings that explained the exhibit to anyone who 
cared to study them. 

As Mr. King walked toward his son, he saw a 
strange vehicle labeled ‘“Gentleman’s Hobby Horse.”’ 
It consisted of two wheels joined by a horizontal 
wooden bar with a wooden saddle on it. Another 
such vehicle, whose wheels were connected by a 
curved bar, was labeled ‘‘Lady’s Hobby Horse.” 
Neither had pedals. The rider had to propel one 
of these machines, apparently, by pushing his feet 
on the ground. 

A third vehicle with pedals and a stronger frame 
was familiar to Mr. King. He had seen one just 
like it unpacked at his home. Later he had seen the 
splintered remains. This third vehicle was labeled 
“The Bicycle or Boneshaker.” 
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As Mr. King stood gazing at the exhibit, Johnny 
turned and saw him. ‘‘Come in, Father!”’ cried the 
boy, pulling Mr. King through the little gate in the 
iron railing and pointing. ‘“‘There’s what I want. 
And it’s not a boneshaker. I’m sure that Mother 
won’t mind my having this.” 

Mr. King raised his eyes to the platform at the 
back of the exhibit stall. There stood still another 
two-wheeled machine. 

“Look, Father,” said Johnny, his voice trembling. 
“This bicycle has steel rims and wire spokes and 
rubber tires! It’s called Humber’s Spider.” 
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Mr. King looked and groaned. The front wheel 
of Humber’s Spider was about three times as high 
as the rear wheel—it must have been at least sixty 
inches in height! The rider was expected to perch 
on a small saddle above this huge front wheel and 
propel himself with pedals. 

“Thats what I want!” Johnny cried again. 

Mr. King examined Humber’s Spider in dismay. 
His eyes measured the distance from the saddle of 
the machine to the pedal at its lowest point. Then 
he noted the length of Johnny’s legs. 

“Not yet, Johnny,” sighed Mr. King in relief. 

“When I’m tall enough, Father? Promise you'll 
get me one when I’m tall enough,” Johnny insisted. 

Mr. King addressed the guard. ‘‘Do you think 
there’s a chance of the front wheel shrinking and 
the back wheel getting larger?’’ he asked. 

“You can’t tell, sir. It might be.” 

“Well, if that ever happens, I promise to get you 
one, Johnny,” Mr. King said. “Now lets look at 
the big engine. I don’t suppose you got that far.” 

Johnny walked with his father toward the Corliss 
engine, but his thoughts were now centered on the 
Spider. Johnny had even forgotten his boneshaker. 
He knew that coachmen sometimes spoke of an 
especially fine horse as “sweet.” That was a good 
word to describe Humber’s Spider, he thought. 
It was sweet. 
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Newfangled Notions 


“Dear me, Nan Marshall,” said Mrs. Dana, who 
was in charge of the needlework booth. “You 
don’t mean to say you’ve come to the fair without 
your quilt?” 

Nan nodded, winking back the tears that rose 
in her blue eyes. All summer long she had worked 
piecing the quit. She had sewed thousands of 
tiny, even stitches so that she would have a hand- 
some quilt to exhibit at the County Fair. Then in 
the excitement of departure, she had left it at home. 

“We could get it here by one o’clock,”’ suggested 
Nan’s mother. “My son Jimmie took our horse 
and buggy back to town, but he’s coming to the fair 
again this afternoon. He could bring it.” 

“A rule’s a rule,” said Mrs. Dana. “The quilt 
must be here by half-past ten.” 
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“If I could only get word to Jimmie!” said Mrs. 
Marshall hopelessly. 

Suddenly an alert expression came over her 
friend’s face. ‘‘That newfangled machine might be 
of some use,” cried Mrs. Dana. “Come with me.” 

As Nan and her mother hurried after Mrs. Dana, 
they were too excited to notice the dark clouds that 
were beginning to fill the sky. They followed their 
friend to a small building beside the grandstand. 

‘““There’s one of those newfangled affairs in here 
that you talk over,” explained Mrs. Dana. ‘They 
have run a wire to the Town Hall to show people 
what the thing can do. My husband has been here 
fussing with it for a week. I could hardly get him 
home for meals.” 

“My husband’s been talking about it, too,” said 
Mrs. Marshall. “Its called a telephone.” 

“Sometimes it works, and sometimes it doesn’t,” 
said Mrs. Dana. ‘But if it gets that quilt here in 
time, it'll be worth all the fuss that’s made over it.” 

Inside they saw Mr. Dana 
standing by a queer box on 
the wall. Two black tubes ee ps > 





were fastened to the box with long cords. ‘There 
was a bell and a handle to ring it by. 

“We want to catch Jimmie Marshall as he drives 
past the Town Hall,” panted Mrs. Dana, quite out 
of breath. ‘“‘He left here about twenty minutes ago, 
and he’ll just be getting there. Tell him to drive 
home, get his sister’s quilt, and hurry back to the 
fair immediately.” 

Mr. Dana was becoming confused by all this talk. 
‘“T’ll try,” he said. He rang the little bell on the 
box. Nan watched eagerly as Mr. Dana picked up 
the black tubes and held one of them to his ear. 
He spoke right into the other black tube. 

“HELLO!” shouted Mr. Dana so loudly that Nan 
jumped. One could almost have heard him at the 
Town Hall, without any wire between, she thought. 

“HELLO!” shouted Mr. Dana once more. Then 
he hung up the tube and rang the bell again. 

“The man at the other end has probably gone 
home,” said Mrs. Dana. 

At last Mr. Dana managed to get the box to say 
something to him, but Nan could not hear what it 
was. Then Mr. Dana began speaking in very clear 
tones. “Send someone out to get Jimmie Marshall 
as he drives past. Send someone to catch Jimmie 
Marshall Oh, all right, Pll wait.” 

Nan stood first on one foot and then on the other. 
It seemed as if that telephone were going to keep 
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them waiting forever. She doubted if it had really 
said anything to a man away back in town anyway. 
It seemed impossible. 

“Sounds as though we're going to have a storm,” 
said Mr. Dana as they all stood and waited. The 
rumbling of thunder seemed very near. 

All at once Mr. Dana stood erect and held the 
black tube close to his ear. “HELLO!” he shouted. 
“Oh, hello, is that Jimmie Marshall?” 

Nan’s eyes began to gleam. Had the thing really 
worked? Could they talk with Jimmie when they 
were on the fairground and he was in the Town 
Hall? She crept close to Mr. Dana—yes, that really 
was Jimmie’s voice, only very faint and far away. 

“Oh!” gasped Nan with breathless delight. 

“Tell him to come back here as fast as he can,” 
cried Mrs. Marshall excitedly, ‘‘and to bring———’’ 

“One thing at a time, now, one thing at a time,” 
implored Mr. Dana. Then he shouted to Jimmie, 
“Your mother says to come back as fast as you can. 
Do you hear? Come back as fast as you can.” 

“He must be back here by half-past ten,” cried 
Mrs. Marshall. 

“Be back by half-past ten,’ roared Mr. Dana. 

‘“And bring Nan’s quilt,” cried Mrs. Marshall. 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Dana. 

“Quilt. Q-u-i-l-t,”’ repeated Mrs. Marshall. ‘Tell 
him to go home and get his sister’s quilt.” 
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Mr. Dana turned back to the telephone. ‘Go 


? 


home and get your s——’ 

But just then there came a flash of lightning and 
then a crash. Mr. Dana dropped the black tubes 
that he held and jumped halfway across the floor. 
Nan hid her face in her mother’s violet silk skirt. 
The crash of thunder was followed by a downpour 
of rain. There were cries from outside as every- 
one on the fairground dashed for shelter. 

When Mr. Dana gingerly took up the black tube 
again, not a single word could he get from it. He 
rang the bell and he shouted until he was hoarse, 
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but no answer came. ‘There was nothing to do but 
settle down beside the useless telephone and wait 
till the storm was over. Nan looked ruefully at the 
box on the wall. It was worse than useless, getting 
up one’s hopes all for nothing! 

Mrs. Marshall tried to talk courteously to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dana. She did not like the storm, and she 
was worried about Jimmie and disappointed about 
the quilt. Jimmie was probably driving posthaste 
to the fairground through all this storm and with- 
out the quilt! These modern inventions tried her 
patience. Her husband was all for them. But she 
knew that they were not to be depended upon. 

“In a few years there’ll be a telephone in every 
house,” Mr. Dana was saying. “It is one of the 
most remarkable inventions of the century.”’ 

Mrs. Marshall was quite sure there wasn’t going 
to be one in her house, not if she could prevent it! 
There was another crash of thunder, and she put 
her arm tightly around Nan. If she had her way, 
someone would invent a machine to do away with 
thundershowers! 

Above the thunder and rain came the sound of 
the clock on the grandstand. It struck ten, and 
Nan counted each stroke with a sinking heart. Her 
quilt must be at the fairground by half-past ten, 
but there seemed no way short of magic to get it 
there if Jimmie didn’t bring it. 
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Meanwhile, Jimmie had been having excitement 
also. On leaving the fairground, he had driven 
quickly back to town and on down the main street. 
The town looked very empty. Stores were closed, 
and most of the people were out at the fairground. 

As Jimmie neared the Town Hall, he saw a man 
dash out to the sidewalk and stand waving his arm 
wildly. 

“Whoa,” called Jimmie to Lily as he tightened 
the reins and slowed her down from a trot to a walk. 

“Come inside!” shouted the man. “They want 
to speak to you down at the fairground.” 

Jimmie stared in amazement. Speak to him? At 
the fairground—from the Town Hall? Why, the 
fairground was three miles out of town! 

Then Jimmie remembered hearing about the new 
machine to be shown that year at the fair. He 
liked new machines and inventions, and he had 
intended to try the talking box when he went back 
to the fair that afternoon. This must be what he 
was to talk into now! 

Jimmie stopped Lily. He jumped out of the 
buggy and tied her to a hitching post. Then he 
followed the man into the basement of the Town 
Hall. On the wall hung a strange-looking box with 
two black tubes fastened to it. 

The man picked up one tube and held it to his 
ear. “HELLO,” he shouted into the other tube. 
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Then he put the tubes into Jimmie’s hands and 
pulled him toward the box. 

“You listen there, and you talk into that,” the 
man whispered excitedly. 

Jimmie held the black thing against his ear and 
listened. At first there was only a murmuring and 
a rumble. Then a voice came. 

“Hello,” the black tube said. ‘‘Oh, hello, is that 
Jimmie Marshall?” 

“Yes,” shouted Jimmie in amazement. How did 
the thing know his name? 

For a minute there were only dim sounds that 
Jimmie could not understand. Then the words 
came clearly again. 

“Your mother says to come back as fast as you 
can. Do you hear?” 
“Yes,” shouted Jimmie. 





“Be back by half-past ten,” said the voice from 
the tube. 

“Its nearly ten now,” thought Jimmie. 

The voice went on, “Go home and get your 
S ” But Jimmie could not make out what he 
was to get, because suddenly there came a crash as 
the storm broke about him. It did not sound so 
loud to Jimmie as it did to Nan and her mother at 
the fairground, for the lightning had struck the elm 
tree just outside the fairground gate. Jimmie was 
three miles away, but the crash was loud enough to 
make him jump. 

When he took up the tube again, not a sound 
could he get out of it. ‘I don’t know what they 
want me to bring from home,” cried Jimmie, “but 
whatever it is, it’s got to be there in half an hour.”’ 

‘““You’d better hurry on home and see if you can 
discover what they want,” suggested the man by 
the telephone. 

Jimmie tore across the sidewalk, with the rain 
running down the back of his neck. He untied 
Lily, who was thoroughly wet and miserable, and 
climbed into the buggy. 

‘Poor old Lily, there’s no dry stable for you yet,” 
said Jimmie sympathetically as the nervous animal 
attempted to head for her stall in the town livery 
stable. Firmly but gently he turned her away from 
the livery stable and toward the Marshall house. 
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There was no one at home. Jimmie had to solve 
the riddle alone. What was it they wanted? Was 
it his mother’s purse? He ran upstairs and looked 
in the top bureau drawer. No purse was there. 
Was it the lunch basket? He peered out of the 
window to see if it had been left on the porch. It 
was not to be seen. Could it be Nan’s quilt? He 
ran to the guest room. There lay the quilt on the 
bed, wrapped neatly in a sheet! 

“That’s it,” cried Jimmie triumphantly. ‘‘That’s 
what Mother wants me to bring out to the fair- 
ground by ten-thirty!”’ 

He put on a rubber coat. ‘‘Mackintoshes,”’ people 
called them. Then he wrapped Nan’s quilt in his 
father’s mackintosh and hurried out into the storm, 
carrying his bundle carefully. 

Under the hood of the buggy Jimmie kept as dry 
as possible. The rain beat down, and it was hard 
at times to be sure that he was keeping Lily on the 
road. But there was no time to be lost. Lily was 
a good horse, and they’d make it yet. The down- 
pour was lessening, and the black cloud was moving 
away as swiftly as it had come. 

Lily looked wild-eyed and frightened. She had 
never had a day like this before! But into the fair- 
ground they came at last. Jimmie hitched Lily as 
quickly as he could and carried the quilt into the 
big exhibit hall. 
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The clock on the grandstand was just striking the 
half-hour. ‘The storm was over. ‘The people were 
coming cautiously from cover. 

When Mrs. Marshall saw Jimmie, she hardly be- 
lieved her eyes. Nan jumped up and down, crying, 
‘Did you bring the quilt? Did you bring the quilt?” 

“Yes,” Jimmie assured her. “I took it right over 
to the booth.” Then nothing would do but they 
must all go to see it. There it was, labeled: 

PATCHWORK QUILT PIECED BY 
NAN MARSHALL—AGED 8 YEARS, 6 MONTHS 

Later the judges came by and examined each bit 
of needlework. At last one of them reached over 
and put a blue ribbon on Nan’s quilt. 

Nan gave a sigh of happiness. First prize! And 
the telephone had helped her win it. She decided 
that she liked newfangled notions after all. 
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The Horseless Carriage 


On the first day of the school vacation in the 
summer of 1894, Terry Randall sat at supper in his 
home in Kokomo, Indiana. He had eaten his ham 
and biscuits and had finished up the applesauce. 
Now he was impatient to get out to play a couple 
of innings of back-yard baseball before dark. But 
it did not look as if supper would ever be finished, 
for his father and the boarder, Mr. Haynes, were 
arguing about ‘“‘Progress”’ again. 

Grown-ups were always talking about progress. 
For fifty years invention had followed invention. 
Steam engines crossed land and sea. Gas and oil, 
the food for machines, had been found. Electricity 





shot through wires, carrying messages even under- 
neath the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Haynes was full of 
interesting information about these new discoveries. 
He knew all about machinery, too. He knew how 
engines worked and what made pistons go up and 
down in a different direction from that of the wheels 
they were turning. He also knew about electricity 
and the way it ran along a piece of wire. And 
about gaslight, of course, since that was the reason 
Mr. Haynes was in town. 

He had come to lay a pipe line so that people 
in Kokomo could cook with natural gas, and light 
the streets and houses with it. In the daytime 
he rode around the countryside, getting ready for 
the laying of the pipe line. At night he retired to 
his room and tinkered on his inventions. 

Mr. Haynes was a wonderful man. He was al- 
ways getting “parts” sent in by express, or asking 
Terry to stop at Mr. Apperson’s blacksmith shop 
for a roll of wire or a piece of iron rod. His room 
was fairly littered with unfinished contraptions. 

‘And they’re likely to stay unfinished,” Terry’s 
father had been heard to remark. He meant no 
disrespect to his boarder. He admired him very 
much. But it stood to reason, Mr. Randall always 
said, that there were limits to the ingenuity of 
man. ‘Even of Americans,” he would add proudly, 
for Mr. Randall was extremely patriotic. Then he 
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would go on to name the new inventions that had 
come into use just in the last century—railroads, 
gas and electric lights, telegraph, talking machines, 
telephones. “And that’s all,” Terry’s father would 
say. ‘‘We’ve gone far enough. There won’t be any 
more changes after today.” 

But the disapproval of Terry’s father had not 
kept Mr. Haynes from tinkering away in all his 
spare time. He was trying to make a self-propelling 
buggy. He had a lot of traveling to do in the 
country, and his horse always seemed to wear out 
before the end of the day. ‘A vehicle that can go 
without being pulled by a horse is what I really 
need,” he was saying at the supper table. 

“A horseless carriage?” The very idea annoyed 
Mr. Randall. “It can’t be done,” he snorted, “and 
if it could, it would be perfectly useless. What 
are horses and railroads for? Anyway, something 
of the sort was tried in England, and it was so 
noisy that a man had to walk ahead with a red flag 
to warn drivers to keep tight hold of their horses.”’ 

“That was a steam vehicle,” Mr. Haynes said 
mildly. “I’m not planning to use a steam engine. 
I thought of it, but a steam engine is too heavy, 
and I’d have to stop every mile or so to fix the fire 
and get steam up. I also thought of using electric 
batteries. A man in Paris, France, tried that, but 
electricity is too expensive to compete with steam.” 
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Terry wished that Mr. Haynes would stop talking. 
It would soon be too dark to play ball. 

“I’ve ordered a gasoline motor from an engine 
company in Michigan,’ went on Mr. Haynes. “A 
one-horsepowered gasoline engine.” 

All at once Terry remembered what Mr. Hollins, 
the stationmaster, had said that morning while 
Terry was at the depot to watch old No. 703 pull 
in. Leaning forward, he entered the conversation. 

“Your engine has come, Mr. Haynes. It’s down 
at the depot. Mr. Hollins says it’s so big you'll 
have to fetch it home in a dray!” 

Mr. Haynes went off immediately to get hold of 
a horse and cart. When he came back with his 
engine, Terry and Mr. Randall helped him carry it 
inside. But where was he to put it? It weighed 
one hundred eighty pounds. Taking it upstairs to 
his room was out of the question. 

“The kitchen is the biggest room in the house,” 
Terry ventured to suggest timidly. 

“I always did want to see how these inventions 
came about,” said Terry’s mother. “Pl be glad to 
have Mr. Haynes put his engine in my kitchen, 
where I can keep an eye on it.” She made room 
for the strange contraption in one corner. 

Then Mr. Haynes wanted to find out how much 
power would be needed from the gears for the en- 
gine to pull the buggy. ‘‘Testing the traction,” he 
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called it. So he got Terry to fasten his bicycle to 
the buggy and tow it up Maple Street. And when 
Mr. Apperson came out from his blacksmith shop, 
they made the test all over again for him to see. 

For the next few days, whenever Terry went by 
Mr. Apperson’s, he would see the blacksmith work- 
ing on something for Mr. Haynes’ machine. When 
Terry went to the depot to meet the trains, people 
would ask, “‘How’s the invention?” 

Everyone in town was interested except Terry’s 
father, who was working hard on a speech for the 
Fourth of July celebration. One of his ancestors 
had signed the Declaration of Independence. That 
made it seem proper for Mr. Randall to read the 
Declaration at public gatherings. 
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The night before the Fourth, Mr. Haynes pulled 
his buggy to the back yard, and Mr. Apperson came 
over to help him. They lifted the motor into a 
frame they had made and fastened the gears and 
levers next to the hand brake. Terry stood around 
and watched. They all saw Mr. Hollins come to 
the front door and speak to Mr. Randall. But they 
did not think about his being a deputy constable, 
as well as stationmaster, until the next day when 
everyone was ready for the picnic. 

Mr. Haynes had got all dressed up in his striped 
pants and a stiff straw hat with a brown and purple 
hatband. ‘Terry followed him out to the yard where 
the buggy was standing. To Terry’s surprise, Mr. 
Hollins, the stationmaster, was in the yard, too. He 
stepped up and pulled out his constable’s badge. 

“You can’t take that contraption on the streets 
of Kokomo!” he said. 

“The streets are free, aren’t they?” Mr. Haynes 
retorted. 

‘“Sure, they’re free. What’s that got to do with 
w 

“Go listen to the Declaration of Independence 
and you’ll see what it has to do with it. All men 
are created equal with certain inalienable rights. 
And among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Liberty’s made up of all sorts of little 
things, Mr. Hollins. And the pursuit of happiness 
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is more important than people let on for it to be. 
America’s a big country. How are we going to get 
about it with an old-fashioned animal like a horse 
that gets worn out before the day is gone?” 

“There’s the railroad,” Mr. Hollins said, forget- 
ting that some old fogies had tried to stop the rail- 
road, too, when it was first started. 

“The railroad is fine for where it goes,” said Mr. 
Haynes. ‘But what about little side roads? What 
about going somewhere the railroad doesn’t go?” 

Mr. Hollins looked very uncomfortable. “I tell 
you what,” he said, wiping beads of perspiration 
off his forehead. “I can’t let you start driving a 
horseless vehicle on the streets of Kokomo because 
some people have objected to it, but you could pull 
the buggy out of town where I have no authority. 
Then if you happened to come riding back to town 
again, I don’t see how I could stop you—not if the 
engine does what you say it will. I don’t see how 
anything in Kokomo would be swift enough to stop 
you at all.” 

“I could hitch the horse to the buggy. But how 
would I get the horse home?” Mr. Haynes asked. 

“How about the Randall boy? Couldn’t he go 
and bring the horse back?” suggested Mr. Hollins. 

That was how it happened that Terry Randall 
set out with Mr. Haynes for the crossroads three 
miles out in the country. Away they went in a 
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buggy with a gasoline engine fastened under it, all 
ready to run by itself when given the chance! 

At the crossroads Mr. Haynes did not talk and 
neither did Terry. They unhitched the Randalls’ 
horse and buckled on his saddle. Next they took 
the shafts off the buggy and turned it around to 
face Kokomo. Then they poured a can of gasoline 
into the tank underneath, and there the thing was, 
waiting to go traveling. Terry felt rather queer. 
The buggy without the horse looked so small and 
lonesome there in the road. 

Mr. Haynes must have thought the same thing 
because he said, ‘‘Maybe she won’t work. Maybe 
it’s not possible. But anyhow a 

Swallowing hard, he did not finish his sentence. 
He jumped into the buggy and set the levers for 
starting. Then he climbed down again and got his 
crank. He fitted it into the part of the engine that 
was set between the wheels and gave the crank a 
quick twirl. 

“Pd take you along,” he said to Terry, “but the 
ride might be dangerous.” 

It seemed at the moment that indeed it might be. 
There came a sputter and a cough and a great 
chugging like that of a railroad engine. A trail of 
smoke came out at the back of the vehicle. Then 
the noise stopped, and the little buggy stood help- 
less once more in the road between the cornfields. 
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Mr. Haynes spun the crank again. There came 
another sputter and a chug. This time he jumped 
into the seat, grabbed the steering stick, and fed 
gas to the motor before it could stop again. 

‘*“You’d better hold the horse,” he called to Terry. 
The wheels began turning, and the buggy lurched 
forward. “Come down to the picnic. PU try to 
stop there.” 

The rest of Mr. Haynes’ words were lost in the 
uproar. Down the road in a column of dust went 
the amazing vehicle, with nothing to pull it except 
some machinery that was fastened with wire under 
the seat and hitched somehow to the wheels. 





Terry rode the horse at a gallop, but he did not 
see Mr. Haynes again until he arrived at the picnic 
ground back of the courthouse. There in the center 
of an awe-struck crowd was the horseless buggy. 
It was dust-covered and smoky, but it looked as if 
it knew that it had done something pretty fine. 

‘*“Buggymobile, that’s what you ought to call it,” 
somebody said to the inventor. ‘“‘Why, it just went 
tearing up the street. It must have been going ten 
miles an hour!” 

Then Terry’s teacher, who was always spouting 
poetry, remarked, ‘“‘When Mr. Haynes came riding 
up, I said to myself, ‘’Tis well to borrow from the 
good and great. ’Tis wise to learn; ’tis Godlike to 
create.’”’ 

“The engine stayed in my kitchen,” said some- 
one, and Terry saw his mother, very stylish in her 
best starched white shirtwaist dress. She spoke in 
a low voice, but Terry could see she took pride in 
her boarder’s accomplishment. Terry looked around 
for his father, wondering what he would say. 

Mr. Randall was still on the speaker’s stand, but 
he was nodding his head the way he always did when 
something pleased him. 

Mr. Haynes waved to Terry’s father. “If it 
hadn’t been for the Randalls, I couldn’t have built 
my machine,” he declared. ‘And I’d be honored 
if Mr. Randall would take a short ride around the 
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town with me. There will be room for Terry, too. 
I don’t believe there is any danger now, though of 
course it’s still too risky for the ladies.” 

Terry’s father folded up his speech and put it in 
his pocket carefully. He had not finished it, but no 
one remembered that now. Maybe someone would 
remember after the picnic and ask him to finish the 
reading of the Declaration. He had gotten only as 
far as the words “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Mr. Randall climbed into the buggy and clutched 
the sides firmly. Terry squeezed close to him to 
leave room on the seat for Mr. Haynes. The crank 
was turned. The spark caught, and the explosion 
sounded immediately. 

Mr. Haynes leaped nimbly into the driver’s seat 
and caught hold of the steering stick. They started 
down the main street, with a shouting, cheering 
crowd behind them. 

Near the railroad station they met Mr. Hollins 
walking determinedly toward them. He had pinned 
his constable’s badge on his coat, and they could 
see that he meant to take some action, however re- 
luctantly. He was about to step into the road and 
halt the buggy when Terry’s father waved him out 
of the way with a gesture of authority. 

“It’s all right, Hollins,” said Mr. Randall. ‘I’ve 
changed my mind about this buggy. If gasoline 
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vehicles are going to be invented, Kokomo might 
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as well get the credit 

After they had gone on a little farther, he spoke 
again, slowly and thoughtfully. And if Terry had 
not been squeezed in so close to him, it is doubtful 
if he could have heard his father’s words. 

“I guess we have to get used to the idea that 
America is always going to be thinking up some- 
thing new,” said Mr. Randall. 
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From out the Christmas Skies 


The room was bright with yellow light from the 
lamp on the center table, and with firelight glowing 
through the windows of a fat black stove. In one 
corner Danny Warren was making clicking sounds 
on a small instrument. His father, with earphones 
on his head, was sitting before the wireless set he 
had made himself. Mrs. Warren and Peggy were 
stringing popcorn chains for the Christmas tree. 

The clock on the shelf chimed. 

“Oh, my,” said Mrs. Warren. “It’s eight o’clock. 
Tomorrow is Christmas Eve, and there’s still so 
much to do. Daniel Warren, I should think you 
and your father could both find something better to 
do than play with those old wireless things!” 
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“Great things are going to come from wireless, 
Mama,” said Mr. Warren. ‘“‘Great things! Why, 
when Daniel was a baby, a man named Marconi 
tapped out the first wireless message in Italy. He 
sent it for a whole mile without wires! 

“And just four years ago—four years, mind you, 
Mama—a wireless message came through the air 
clear across the Atlantic Ocean. When Danny is 
grown up, who knows what wonderful things will 
come through the air? It is good for him to play 
with the telegraph key and learn the Morse Code. 
Then he can understand these wonderful things.” 

“Sure!” exclaimed Danny. “And maybe some- 
day we'll fly around in the sky and hear messages 
up in the clouds.”’ 

“Papa,” Peggy spoke up abruptly, ‘‘ Daisy Grant’s 
father has a new Ford automobile! Some of the 
children in school laughed when they heard about 
it. But, Papa, I thought about you and——” 

“What then, Peggy?” asked Mr. Warren gently. 

“I got up and said, ‘You let Daisy alone! Her 
papa has sense. He’s like mine. He knows that 
if you don’t believe in anything new, you never get 
anything better than what you have.” 

“Why, what a fine speech!” cried Mrs. Warren. 

Even Daniel looked at his sister with respect. 
Usually he thought that girls were just girls. They 
didn’t understand the need for new inventions. 
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“That was a fine thing for you to do, Peggy,”’ 
praised Mr. Warren. 

Then he turned to his wife. ‘‘There’s a rumor 
that something special is going to be sent over the 
wireless tomorrow night. It’s to come from Brant 
Rock, Massachusetts. That is over two hundred 
miles away from us here in Pennsylvania!” 

“Something special? What do you mean?” asked 
Mrs. Warren. ‘“‘Isn’t it just dot-dash, dot-dash, 
dot-dash, like the telegraph?” 

“Code, Mama,” Mr. Warren corrected her. 

“ALU right, code,” she said, her dimples showing. 

“It might be a speech,” Mr. Warren continued. 
“They’ve been trying to send voices. Well, what- 
ever it is, I won’t get to hear it. I have to be at 
the telegraph board at the railroad office tomorrow 
night.” 

“You mean you can’t listen, even if it’s special?” 
exclaimed Danny. ‘‘Why don’t you ask Mr. Major 
to change places with you?” 

““Can’t ask a man to take my place on Christmas 
Eve,” replied Mr. Warren. “Anyway, Ed Major 
thinks Pm crazy because I tinker with a wireless 
set. Ed’s as up to date as George Washington’s 
hat. He wants everything just as it’s always been.” 

“Well,” said his wife, “no matter what Ed thinks, 
I do wish you might hear your special program to- 
morrow night.” 
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The next day Mr. Warren slept late to be ready 
for his night work at the telegraph board. But the 
rest of the family got up early. Danny carried the 
Christmas tree into the parlor, and Peggy brought 
in the box of ornaments. They worked as quietly 
as possible so as not to wake Mr. Warren, though 
sometimes giggles and whoops did pop out. 

“I wish Papa would ask Mr. Major 
i to take his place tonight,” sighed Mrs. 
> tae Warren as she strung cranberries for 
3 i the tree. “I know how much he wants 

. to listen to that ‘something special’ 


over the wireless.” 





Peggy had an inspiration. ‘‘ Well, we could ask 
him even if Papa won’t!” she said excitedly. 

“I don’t think Papa would want us to,” replied 
her mother. ‘But I must say I’m tempted. Mr. 
Major has no family. It probably wouldn’t matter 
to him if he had to work on Christmas Eve.”’ 

“Let me ask him, Ma,” begged Danny. 

His mother shook her head. ‘“‘No, you’d better 
not. Papa wouldn’t want you to say anything.” 

By ten o’clock the tree was decorated. It stood 
bright and piney-smelling in the sunshine that came 
through the big bay window. Then Mrs. Warren 
sent the children on an errand. When it was done, 
Danny announced, “Peg, I’m going on down to the 
railroad station to talk to Mr. Major.” 

“Oh, Danny, you mustn’t!”’ cried Peggy, aghast 
at the thought. ‘‘Mama doesn’t want us to go down 
to the railroad office. The men are too busy.” 

“Well,” Danny replied, “Papa wants to listen to- 
night, and I’m going to help him. You should, too. 
You stood up for Daisy. Now you have to stand 
up for Papa.” 

Peggy’s eyes widened with surprise at this new 
thought. ‘‘Why, of course Pll stand up for Papa! 
Pll come, Danny.” 

In no time the two youngsters were down at the 
railroad station. Mr. Major looked up from his 
telegraph keyboard and grinned good-naturedly. 
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“What’s your pa doing?” he asked. ‘Tuning in 
his wireless to hear Mars?” 

Danny returned the grin. ‘‘He’s asleep, and he 
doesn’t know we’ve come to see you. He wouldn’t 
want us to.” 

Mr. Major looked surprised. ‘‘Something wrong 
at your house?” he asked with concern. 

“Oh, no,” said Danny hurriedly. ‘“‘But we came 
to ask you—would you please—would you work in 
Papa’s place tonight?” 

“Please, Mr. Major,’’ Peggy chimed in. ‘You 
know Papa thinks the air is full of secrets, and he 
is expecting something marvelous over the wireless 
tonight. He doesn’t know what it is, but he’s heard 
it’s to be something special. Please let him hear it, 
Mr. Major!” 
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“Your pa’s got fancy notions. Nothing’s coming 
over the air but some more dots and dashes. I'd 
think he would get tired of listening to them. But 
Pll do it. Tell your pa to come this afternoon so 
I can have time off for a nap and some supper.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Major,” breathed Danny 
and Peggy together. “Thank you!” They ran 
home to tell the wonderful news. 

“Children,” their mother scolded as they bounded 
in the door, “it’s past lunchtime. Where have you 
been?” 

Danny and Peggy could hear their father moving 
about in the next room, getting dressed. 

““Papa, Papa,” they shouted. ‘“‘Mr. Major says 
you should come to work this afternoon, and then 
he’ll work for you tonight.” 

““Children!’’ Mrs. Warren’s voice was stern. 

But neither she nor her husband could be really 
cross. They were both too pleased to know that 
Mr. Warren could listen to his wireless. 

That evening the family had supper in the parlor 
by the Christmas tree. Then Mr. Warren went to 
his wireless set and adjusted his earphones. He 
waited for the familiar code, perhaps some call for 
help on the sea, or a Christmas message. Mrs. 
Warren went over to the window and rolled up 
the shade to the very top. 

“The sky is glorious tonight,” she said. 
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Mr. Warren took off his earphones and went to 
look. “Put on your coats,” he said. ‘‘Let’s step 
outside a moment.” 

“But your wireless, Papa!” worried Danny. 

“There is nothing on it yet,’ his father replied. 
“We’ll be back in a few minutes.” 

The whole family walked slowly around the block 
in the starlit December night. Neighbors called to 
them gaily, and on a corner stood a group singing 
Christmas carols. 

“How lovely the music sounds!” murmured Mrs. 
Warren as they stopped to listen. 

‘“Papa shouldn’t be away from his wireless for 
so long,” Danny whispered anxiously to Peggy. 

“No, but Mama is enjoying the walk so much,” 
Peggy answered softly. 

The family stood for a few minutes more while 
Mrs. Warren continued to listen with delight. The 
children could see that their father was growing 
impatient, though he said nothing. To Danny and 
Peggy it seemed a long time before they let them- 
selves once more into their warm house. 

Mr. Warren looked quickly at the clock. “Thirty 
minutes I’ve been gone! Thirty minutes!” Going 
to the wireless set, he snatched up his earphones. 

Then he stood as motionless as a statue in the 
park. He seemed to be listening with his whole 
body. 
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“Mama! Children!” he called in a shaky voice 
after a moment of spellbound silence. ‘‘Come and 
listen! ’’ 

He fastened the headpiece over his wife’s brown 
hair. Her eyes grew wide and startled. 

‘““There’s music!’’ she cried delightedly. ‘‘ Danny 
and Peggy! You must hear it, too.” 

First Danny listened, and then Peggy. 

“ Music,” she repeated breathlessly. ‘‘ Music in 
the air. There’s a violin playing ‘O Holy Night!’ 
Now a man’s singing it. I can hardly believe it!” 

“But where from, Papa?” asked Danny. 

“From Brant Rock,” replied his father. “I told 
you something special was coming from there.” 
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Mr. Warren listened again and said, “A voice is 
speaking this time.” He repeated the message to 
his family. ‘“‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, and good will toward men.’”’ 

Mr. Warren’s eyes, usually so merry, were very 
serious now. ‘“‘Children, do you realize we have 
heard music sent through the air for the first time? 
Up in Massachusetts, more than two hundred miles 
from here, a man picked up a violin and played a 
Christmas carol for us. We sat snugly at home in 
our little cottage and heard it all.” 

“Music in the skies on Christmas Eve,” sighed 
Mrs. Warren happily. 

“Quick, call Mr. Major!” begged Peggy. 

Her father went to the wall telephone and wound 
the handle. ‘‘Hello, Central? The railroad sta- 
tion, please. ... Hello, Wallace, Merry Christmas. 
Let me speak to Ed, please. ... Ed? It was music 
on the wireless, Ed. I knew there was going to 
be something special.... Music! A violin playing 
ʻO Holy Night!’...What’s that you say, Ed?”’ 

Dan and Peggy could not hear what Mr. Major 
said, but something in their father’s face told them 
that Mr. Major would never again joke about the 
wireless. He would think, as all the Warrens did, 
that the music in the air had been a real Christmas 
miracle. A miracle that would bring pleasure and 
benefits to the whole world! 
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Trials of a Trio 


“Ready?” asked Casey Bowman, 
tapping the sheet music in his hand. 

Quick nods from Ted and David 
Archer, their hands poised on their 
instruments, gave Casey his cue to 
start counting. 

“One ... two ... three.” Each boy thumped a 
foot in time with Casey’s count. 

Strumming the opening chords of the music on 
his guitar, Ted grinned happily at his twin brother, 
whose fingers were rippling over the keyboard of 
his accordion. After the first few bars Casey took 
a step forward and began to sing. 
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“Lets try it again,” said Casey when the song 
was finished. ‘‘Tioday’s Wednesday. We’ve only 
two more days before our audition Saturday morn- 
ing. And we need a lot of practice to be smooth 
enough to get on that radio talent show.” 

“Don’t fret, boy,” Ted said, plucking the guitar 
strings lazily. ‘‘With your mellow voice, David’s 
accordion, and my guitar, who can beat us? We’re 
in, Casey! Relax!” 

Nevertheless the trio rehearsed the song twice 
more before ending their practice session in the 
Archers’ garage. The audition meant a great deal 
to the boys, who had formed their trio a year ago. 
After months of faithful practicing, they had finally 
decided that they were good enough to try out for 
a talent program that was broadcast from their city. 
Together they had written to the program director, 
describing their act and asking for an opportunity 
to show what they could do. 

Last Monday the boys had received an answering 
letter from the program director. To their joy 
they were invited to appear at the radio station for 
an audition at nine-thirty the next Saturday morn- 
ing. The letter said further that if the act had 
sufficient merit, the trio would be given an oppor- 
tunity three weeks later to appear on the weekly 
talent show. The trio would then take its chances 
with the other chosen contestants. 
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Thursday was a damp, cold November day. The 
trio practiced after school as usual in the Archers’ 
heated garage. 

This time David’s fingers did not seem quite so 
nimble on the accordion. He went over the music 
several times by himself, repeating the most difficult 
passages until his face was wet with perspiration. 
Casey was having his troubles, too. He could not 
remember the words of the song. He had sung it 
at least fifty times that week, but today the words 
would not stick in his mind. 

All three of the boys worked conscientiously and 
determinedly. By the time they quit, they felt 
that they were note- and word-perfect. 

“Tm getting jumpy,” Ted admitted. 

“I am, too,” said Casey. ‘I hope I don’t muff 
those words at the audition.” 

“Don’t worry about it,”’ David said encouragingly. 
‘““You’re just suffering from stage fright.” 

“I hope so,” Casey muttered. He pulled on his 
coat and opened the side door of the garage. At 
once a sharp gust of wind slammed the door back 
against the wall. “Wow!” yelled Casey. ‘Quite 
a storm blew up while we were rehearsing. Every- 
thing’s covered with ice.”’ 

“Take it easy,” Ted cautioned. 

“I wil,? said Casey. ‘‘So long till tomorrow.” 
Stepping outside, he pushed the garage door shut. 
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The twins finished putting away their instruments 
and hurried into the house. ‘Time to clean up for 
dinner, boys,” called their mother. “Its almost 
ready.” 

Later, as the family were eating the last of their 
ice cream, the telephone rang. 

“PH get it,” Ted said, hurrying to the telephone 
in the hall. ‘‘Maybe it’s Casey with a new idea 
for the trio.” 

But it was Casey’s father. 

“I have some bad news for you, Ted,” said Mr. 
Bowman, recognizing the boy’s voice. “I’m at the 
hospital with Casey. He slipped on the ice in front 
of our house and broke his leg. I called the doc- 
tor, and we brought him to the hospital right away. 
Pm afraid he will have to stay here for at least 
ten days.” 

“B-b-but——’” Ted sputtered in shocked surprise. 

“I know,” interrupted Mr. Bowman. “You are 
thinking of that audition on Saturday. Casey is 
more worried about that than about his broken leg. 
But I don’t know what to do about it. If you boys 
figure out something, let me know. Pll help you 
in any way I can. Good-by.’’ 

Ted hung up and sat for a minute staring at the 
telephone. Then he went slowly back to the dining 
room to break the news. ‘“There goes our chance 
for the talent show,” he said dejectedly. 
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There was a dismayed silence. Then David said 
doubtfully, “Maybe we can find a way out.” 

“How?” jeered Ted. “Were a trio, remember? 
Casey’s singing gives our act its sparkle. Without 
him we’re nothing. And we certainly couldn’t get 
anybody to take his place in such a short time.”’ 

Ted slumped down on his chair. “I wish we had 
a record of today’s practice session. Maybe we 
could have used that for our radio tryout.” 

“I’m sure a record would not be accepted,” said 
Mr. Archer thoughtfully. ‘But you’ve given me 
an idea. By tomorrow night I may have a way to 
help you solve your problem.”’ 

No amount of wheedling could make him explain 
his idea, but the twins went to bed that night in a 
more hopeful frame of mind. 

Early the next morning they called Casey at the 
hospital. ‘Though he said that he felt all right, he 
sounded weak and depressed. 

“Cheer up, Casey,” said David. ‘‘Dad thinks he 
may have a way to help us. We’ll know tonight.” 

When Ted and David returned from school that 
afternoon, they were surprised to find their father 
waiting for them. He was smiling broadly. 

“Well, boys,” he announced, “I have something 
that may help you go through with your audition. 
See this box? I brought it from the office. It’s a 
tape recorder.” 
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With a flourish Mr. Archer 
threw open the lid of the case, 
disclosing a machine with two 
reels connected by a narrow tape. 
The tape wound around one 
reel, passed through a recording 
device, and then wound around the other reel. In 
one corner was a hand microphone that was attached 
to the machine by a six-foot cord. 

“This machine can record sounds on tape and 
then play them back with amazing exactness,” Mr. 
Archer explained enthusiastically. ‘‘We often use 
it in our office.” 

“You mean we can put our trio on tape?” Ted 
exclaimed eagerly. Then his face fell. ‘‘But if we 
can’t use a phonograph record of our act for the 
audition, how can we use a tape recording?” 
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“Oh, I didn’t mean a tape recording of the whole 
trio,’ said his father. ‘I’m sure that wouldn’t be 
acceptable. But if you boys go to the studio and 
explain the circumstances to the program director, 
he may let you play your instruments with Casey’s 
voice dubbed in from the tape recorder. After all, 
there will be only a small audience listening to the 
audition. If you assure the director that Casey 
can appear in person on the talent show, the tape 
recording may be allowed just for the audition.” 

David and Ted smiled gratefully at their father. 
“That’s a mighty clever idea!” cried Ted. ‘‘Let’s 
get that recording right away.” 

After consulting Casey’s father, the two boys and 
Mr. Archer drove off to the hospital. In the back 
seat of the car was the apparatus they would need, 
the tape recorder and the twins’ instruments. 

At the hospital Mr. Archer spoke to Casey’s doc- 
tor. It was agreed that the boy’s condition would 
not prevent his singing. 

“In fact,” the doctor added, “singing might help 
Casey considerably. Nothing was ever lower than 
that boy’s spirit when he found out that he would 
have to miss the audition.” 

Upstairs in Casey’s room everyone began talking 
at once. But finally the idea of using the tape re- 
corder was made clear to Casey. His face grew 
excited and happy. “I hope it works!” he cried. 
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“Give me a minute to practice, and Ill be all set.” 
Propped up in bed, he cleared his throat and sang 
a few scales. 

Mr. Archer looked up from plugging the recorder 
into the room’s electrical outlet. ‘‘Casey, take as 
much time as you need. Ted can accompany you 
at first on the guitar. But you’ll have to sing with- 
out any help when we make the audition recording.” 

“I understand, Mr. Archer,’’ Casey replied as he 
took the microphone David handed him. “We're 
ready now. Turn on that machine.” 

Ted softly strummed the opening chords of the 
melody. Then he nodded at Casey to give him his 
cue, and Casey joined in with the words. 





After the first few measures Casey flatted and 
began to muff the words. 

“Pm sorry,” he said ruefully. 

“Relax, Casey,” Ted told him, smiling. 

The next try went better. Then Casey sang the 
song twice without Ted’s accompanying guitar. 

“Once more if you’re not too tired,” Mr. Archer 
suggested. ‘‘We should have several trials to take 
with us. Then the twins will have a choice when 
they put your voice and their music together.” 

Casey sang again. “I think that’s enough,” said 
Mr. Archer when the boy had finished. “Now get 
some rest, Casey. I’m sure that the trio is going 
to have a successful audition, so you must be out 
of the hospital in time for the talent show.” 

Back at the Archers’ house, the boys and their 
father set to work. First Mr. Archer plugged in 
the tape recorder and switched on the control that 
set the tape going backward, to rewind it. When 
the tape reached the point at which the recording 
began, Mr. Archer stopped the rewinding. 

Then he turned on the machine. Immediately 
the first trial of Casey’s song could be heard. Each 
sound that Casey had uttered was reproduced faith- 
fully—even the flatting and the muffing of words— 
as well as Casey’s and T'ed’s remarks. 

“We’ll erase that first try from the tape later,” 
Mr. Archer assured the boys. 
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Now the second trial could be heard. ‘This time 
Casey’s voice was clearer and stronger, and the 
next three trials showed still more improvement. 
The twins agreed that the last try was the best. 

“You two get ready with your instruments while 
I rewind the tape,” said Mr. Archer. ‘The first 
four tries will be automatically erased after I click 
this button.” 

In a few minutes the tape was clear except for 
Casey’s last trial. At a nod from their father, the 
boys counted, “One... two... three,’’ and started 
to play. At the same instant Mr. Archer quietly 
switched on the tape recorder to give the machine 
time to warm up during the opening bars of music. 
But his timing was not quite right. Casey’s voice 
came in a few seconds too late. 

“Lets try again,” said Ted eagerly, interrupting 
the song. “That wasn’t far off.” 

On the third attempt Mr. Archer’s timing was 
perfect. Exactly on beat Casey’s voice sang out, 
clear and warm, as if the singer himself were in 
the room. 

Mr. Archer gave the boys a triumphant grin. 

That evening after dinner they practiced again 
and again to make sure that Mr. Archer could dub 
in Casey’s voice at the right moment. Each time 
the voice came out sharply, without any blurring 
from the frequent use of the tape. 
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Early on Saturday morning the “trio” rehearsed 
once more. Then the twins called Casey to tell 
him how successfully their father had dubbed in 
the voice recording. 

“Were leaving for the radio station right now,” 
David added excitedly. 

In the audition studio they asked their way to the 
program director, Mr. Goodhue. David and Ted 
were carrying their instruments. Mr. Archer had 
the tape recorder. 

“Are you the trio?” the director asked them in 
surprise. “I got the impression from your letter 
that you were all about the same age.” 

“We are,” laughed Ted. ‘This 
is our father. The other member 
of the trio isn’t here.” 
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“Well,” said Mr. Goodhue, looking at his watch, 
“it’s about time for your act. I hope your missing 
partner arrives soon.” 

“He can’t be here,” David spoke up. ‘But his 
voice is! Dad, you tell him about it, please.” 

Smiling, Mr. Archer explained the situation. 

The director stared at the two youngsters a bit 
doubtfully. ‘‘You’re sure that your singer will be 
available for the radio show if we approve your 
trio today?” he asked. ‘‘Otherwise, there isn’t any 
point to this audition. We couldn’t let you use a 
tape recording on the talent show instead of the 
real singer. That wouldn’t be fair, of course, to 
the other contestants.” 

“Oh, Casey will be out of the hospital by then,” 
the boys said positively, ‘‘though he’ll be hobbling 
around on crutches.”’ 

“Al right, then,” said the director. ‘“‘Take your 
places on that platform over there and get ready. 
When I give you a nod, begin.” 

Ted and David followed their father nervously to 
the platform. Once the boys stumbled in confusion 
over some studio microphone wires, almost drop- 
ping their instruments. Finally the guitar was out 
of its case, the accordion was strapped to David’s 
shoulders, and the tape recorder was plugged into 
a nearby outlet. Then the boys saw Mr. Goodhue 
looking in their direction. 
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The audition was about to begin! Both the boys 
moistened their lips with a momentary sensation of 
panic, but a wink from their father steadied them. 

The director gave a curt nod. David tapped his 
foot, one . . . two . . . three. From the studio 
microphones came the rhythmic beat of the melody, 
joined at the proper time by Casey’s voice. The 
audition went off without a hitch. 

As the relieved boys grinned at their father, the 
program director approached. ‘Your trio is tops,” 
he said. “We'll save a spot for you on our radio 
talent show three weeks from next Thursday. If 
your singer can sing that well from a hospital bed, 
he must be terrific standing on his feet!” 
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Pd Like to Be a Lighthouse 


Pd like to be a lighthouse a 
All scrubbed and painted white. OG Sr 
Pd like to be a lighthouse 
And stay awake all night 
To keep my eye on everything 
That sails my patch of sea; 
Pd like to be a lighthouse 
With the ships all watching me. 


From Taxis and Toadstools by Rachel Field. Copyright, 1926, by Doubleday & Company, Inc. 








Coast Guard to the Rescue 


Jim Brewster felt a sharp thrill run up and down 
his spine. Here he was, droning along at 1000 feet 
over the world’s busiest harbor, copilot of a Coast 
Guard plane! He looked down at the vast reach of 
the Atlantic far below. On the starboard side, on 
the water, he could see the shadow of his plane 
racing along slightly ahead of the plane itself. He 
sighed contentedly. 

The pilot, Lieutenant Curt Sprong, circled over 
docks where ships were taking on cargoes. Then, 
heading north, he flew up the Hudson River above 
the towering skyline of New York. 





Here there were many vessels to observe: ferries 
shuttling back and forth, toylike tugboats chugging 
importantly about their business, fuel barges, and 
other harbor craft—all weaving in and out. Nota 
single ship nor a single small powerboat escaped 
the keen eyes of the two pilots of the Coast Guard 
plane. As usual, on a training flight such as this, 
the plane carried its regular crew of two pilots, a 
radioman, and a mechanic. 

Just as the pilot was about to ask the radioman 
to report that they were coming in, a radio message 
came from the Coast Guard station on Long Island. 

“Two boys in a sailboat off Indian Head Inlet,” 
the message said. ‘We are requested to find out 
if they need help.” 

By the time the radioman had acknowledged the 
report, Curt had found the inlet on the map. He 
wheeled the big seaplane around. Dropping down 
to 500 feet, he swung the ship onto a course over 
the south shore of Long Island. 

“Looks plenty rough down there,” Jim said to his 
fellow flight officer. 

“About three feet from crest to crest, Pd say,” 
the pilot judged. ‘“‘Keep your eye peeled for those 
boys. Wonder how they happened to go out on a 
day like this.” 

Both men kept a close watch on the coves and 
inlets that unfolded below them as they sped on. 
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“See anything?” Curt asked. 

“No—not yet. Wait—now I do!” Jim exclaimed. 
“Looks like a small sailboat turned bottom up.” 

Curt brought the plane down to within a hundred 
feet of the water and circled around the capsized 
boat to come into the wind. Now he could clearly 
see the boys clinging desperately to their boat as 
it neared the breakers. 

“There’s a boat trying to reach them!” Jim said. 

Two men in a skiff were doing their best to row 
out to the boys, who were about a hundred feet off- 
shore. But each time the rescuers headed into the 
breakers, the waves caught their boat and hurled it 
back. As Jim watched, the skiff almost capsized, 
too. ‘“‘It’ll never reach those boys!” Jim shouted. 
““We’d better radio the Coast Guard helicopter.” 
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“We can’t wait,” Curt said. Ordering the crew 
to prepare for a landing, he put the plane into a 
glide. With the stick hard back and the flaps down, 
he let the ship down onto the rough sea. 

The plane smacked the first wave hard and then 
bounced to the next one. But the severity of the 
second contact was lessened by the way the pilot 
worked the throttles during the split second that 
the plane was in the air between waves. 

As Curt deftly worked the seaplane toward the 
overturned boat, Jim climbed onto the hull. In his 
hand he held a coiled line and a life preserver ready 
to toss to the boys. In the distance he noticed that 





the skiff was holding off. Apparently the would-be 
rescuers realized that the Coast Guard plane had 
a better chance than they to save the two boys. 

“Hang on, boys!” Curt called out. 

But the victims were too weak to reply. Each 
buffeting wave threatened to break their hold. 

“Grab this line when I throw it,” Jim shouted 
above the sound of wind and waves. 

As soon as he felt sure that the older boy had 
understood his order, Jim heaved the life preserver 
through the air toward him. It shot over the boat, 
which was now broadside to the plane, and slapped 
down lightly beside the larger boy. The youngster 
relaxed his grip on the overturned boat just long 
enough to grab the life preserver and then slip his 
companion’s arms through it. 

Jim pulled in the slack. ‘“‘Make a try for it,” he 
shouted. “Ill help you.” 

The smaller boy slipped into the water, clinging 
to the life preserver with his last ounce of strength. 
He was pulled steadily toward the seaplane and was 
soon alongside. Jim grabbed him under the arms 
and pulled him aboard. The youngster was limp as 
Jim lifted him up to the mechanic. 

Once more Jim coiled the line. By this time the 
plane had drifted farther from the capsized boat. 

“Think you can make it?” Curt called to the 
older boy as Jim again tossed the life preserver. 
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The line whistled through the air but fell short of 
the boy’s position. To make matters worse, the 
boy stretched out his arm to grasp it and lost his 
hold on the boat. For a moment Jim thought that 
he would have to jump in for him. But the plucky 
lad swam to the life preserver and hooked his arm 
through it. Jim soon had him alongside. 

Both boys were unconscious when they reached 
the safety of the seaplane’s cabin. But they soon 
revived with the application of first-aid measures. 
Jim helped make them as comfortable and secure 
as possible for the take-off. ‘‘How do you feel, old 
timer?” he asked the smaller boy. 

The youngster smiled weakly. 

‘“*I—I—guess I’m all right now,” he replied. 

Jim turned to the older boy. “You saved your 
chum’s life,” he said. 

“Aw, that wasn’t anything,” answered the boy. 
“He’s littler than I am. He couldn’t have hung on 
much longer. I couldn’t have either, I guess,’’ he 
added. ‘‘Thanks, sir, for what you did.” 

Jim smiled and hurried forward for the take-off. 
Curt gunned his engines and lifted the ship into 
the air for the return flight. Calling the radioman, 
he directed him to have the station notify the boys’ 
families that both lads were safe and were making 
for port. Then he put the big ship on the home 
course. The morning’s work was finished. 
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Telephone in Motion 


“TIm sorry you missed my letter, boys,” said Mr. 
Lane to his nephews as he wiped his greasy hands 
on a paper towel. “I wrote you two days ago that 
your jobs would not be open this summer.” 

“But, Uncle Eric!” cried Phil, setting down his 
suitcase beside a gasoline pump. “Denny and I 
have been planning all year on helping you run your 
service station again this summer.”’ 

““Yes,’”? Denny added, “‘we’ve been counting on 
this job for part of our school expenses.” 

The boys’ uncle sighed unhappily. Regarding the 
deserted buildings across the lake, he said, ‘Ever 
since that army camp was abandoned, business has 
been falling off. About the only people who pass 
by are the ranchers who live on this road.” 
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Mr. Lane was silent a moment. Then he went 
on, ‘I’ve decided to dispose of my property. You 
know I have five acres between the road and the 
lake. A man in Central City wants to buy them. 

“But,” Mr. Lane interrupted himself with a bleak 
smile, ‘“‘we’ll talk later. You chaps must be tired 
and hungry after that long bus trip. Go on to the 
house. Aunt Dolly will get you some supper.” 

Later, as the boys were preparing for bed, they 
talked the matter over. ‘‘There’s surely something 
we can do to help Uncle Eric keep his station,”’ 
Denny maintained stoutly. 

“ Maybe we'll think of something tomorrow,” Phil 
replied. “Anyway, we can help Uncle Eric until 
he does sell, if he has to. Shall we work the way 
we did last year—take turns, two hours at a time? 
I can start right after breakfast.” 

“Al right,” agreed Denny. ““Then Pl take over 
at ten o’clock.”’ 
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The next morning Phil hurried out to the service 
station. Mr. Lane was leaning against the wall of 
the station, his hands sunk in his pockets. 

“First shift reporting for duty!” Phil called out 
in what he hoped was a cheerful voice. 

“Fine,” replied his uncle. “Then Pll leave you 
in charge. There’s not enough business for both 
of us, and I’ve something important to attend to.” 

The boy watched his uncle depart with a feeling 
of distress. Phil had plenty of time to worry, for 
it was just as Mr. Lane had said. Business was 
very bad. 

Finally a car did stop. As Phil was wiping the 
windshield, he spoke to the rancher at the wheel. 
“ Would you care if this service station closed up?” 
he asked. 

“I certainly would,” replied the man emphatically. 
“The gas that we use on the ranch is delivered by 
tank truck, but I’d have to drive forty-five miles to 
Webster Hollow to have my car greased and re- 
paired. Is there a chance this station may close?” 

When Phil told of his uncle’s intentions, the man 
shook his head sympathetically. ‘That’s too bad,” 
he said. ‘Why not talk to the other ranchers who 
stop here? I?ll see as many as I can. Maybe we 
can drum up more business for your uncle.” 

“Why, that’s mighty kind of you, sir,” Phil said 
gratefully. 
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By a quarter past nine, two more ranchers had 
stopped at the service station. Phil told each one 
the news. They, too, pledged their help in keeping 
the station open. 

It was almost ten when a blue convertible rolled 
up to a gas pump. “My name is Swanson,” the 
driver told Phil as the boy filled the gas tank. “I 
want to look at some land on the other side of the 
lake, and I need a guide. Do you know where I 
can hire somebody to drive me around who knows 
the roads over there? Ill pay ten dollars.” 

Phil thought quickly. Denny would be starting 
his shift in a few minutes. And ten dollars would 
certainly help toward school expenses. 

“I can go with you,” the boy offered, introducing 
himself. “Pl leave a note for my brother.” 

“Fine!” agreed Mr. Swanson. “I suppose you 
have a driver's license?” 

“Sure.” Phil scribbled a message on a paper 
towel and stuck it on a gas pump. 

“Then get under the wheel,” said Mr. Swanson, 
sliding over on the blue leather seat. 

Heading for the wooded hills that bordered the 
lake, Phil gave himself over to the joy of driving 
the beautiful convertible. He had never seen a car 
with so many accessories. There were headlight 
visors, a spotlight, a six-foot antenna attached to 
the rear fender, and various other things. 
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But what interested Phil most was an object ex- 
actly like a telephone cradled in a special panel 
that was installed under the dashboard. 

Mr. Swanson saw him glance at it. ‘“‘That’s a 
mobile telephone,” he said. “Its a mighty big 
help in my business.” 

‘“You mean you can call somebody while you’re 
riding?” asked Phil. 

“If Pm not too far away from a mobile station, 
I can speak to anyone else who has a telephone— 
anywhere.” 

Phil was impressed. “I know some trucks have 
mobile telephones, but I’ve never seen one in an 
ordinary car.” 
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When they reached the other side of the lake, 
Mr. Swanson had Phil stop the car several times 
while he stepped out and looked around at the hilly 
country. Soon they came to the buildings of the 
abandoned army camp. Mr. Swanson got out again 
and examined the buildings from all angles. He 
tapped the walls and took some measurements. 

Meanwhile, Phil remained in the car and thought 
about his uncle’s problems. Suddenly he sat bolt 
upright. He had forgotten to tell Denny about the 
ranchers’ promises to help. He had better get back 
in a hurry. Someone might come along with a plan 
to keep the service station open. 

Just then Mr. Swanson returned to the car. “I 
think I’ve seen enough for the present,” he said. 
“We can go back now.” 

“Will we have to stop anywhere along the way?” 
Phil asked as he turned the car quickly. 

“No,” the man replied. Then he laughed. ‘You 
seem to be in a great hurry all of a sudden.” 

“I am,” said Phil, and told about the plan to en- 
list the ranchers’ help for Uncle Eric. “I forgot 
to tell my brother to talk to his customers about it. 
That’s why IP’m in a rush to get back.” 

‘*“Don’t worry,” chuckled Mr. Swanson. ‘‘ Your 
uncle’s going to have plenty of business soon. My 
company sent me here to decide about buying those 
unused buildings for a year-round vacation resort. 
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My examination has convinced me that it’s a sound 
idea. The buildings are in good shape, and we’ll 
get established right away. Then people will be 
driving on this road all year long.” 

Phil almost whooped with relief and delight as 
he started back to the service station. ‘“‘Won’t 
you come in and meet my uncle?” he invited when 
they arrived. 

“Tl stop on my way back,” said Mr. Swanson, 
paying Phil the ten dollars. ‘“‘There’s a rancher 
up the road I want to see. Ill be back soon.” 

As Mr. Swanson drove away, Phil ran to find 
Denny. His brother was sitting inside 

the station, half asleep. Phil dashed 

in, yelling at the top of his voice. 


“Say, what’s got into you?” Denny asked with a 
startled look. “You act as if everything was just 
wonderful instead of the mess it really is.” 

“It zs wonderful!’ Phil shouted. ‘Uncle Eric 
is going to have all the business he can handle!”’ 

After explaining to Denny about Mr. Swanson’s 
decision, Phil said, “Lets tel Uncle Eric!” 

“We can’t,” said Denny. “Hes gone.” 

“Where?” 

“To Webster Hollow—about ten minutes ago.” 

“Why?” yelled Phil. 

“To sell the station,” Denny muttered. 

“We've got to stop him!” Phil cried. 

Both boys knew that no telephone service was 
available. Not enough people lived out this way 
to make it worth while for the telephone company to 
put up a line. Suddenly Phil thought of the mobile 
telephone in Mr. Swanson’s blue convertible and 
told Denny about it. ‘‘Where did Uncle Eric plan 
to go in Webster Hollow?” Phil demanded. 

“He said he was going to leave the car at the 
McRae Garage. He’s taking the one-fifteen train 
to Central City to see the man who wants to buy this 
property. He won’t be back till noon tomorrow.” 

“Tf Mr. Swanson comes back soon,” Phil said, 
“we can call the garage.” He walked out across 
the crunching gravel and stared up the road. At 
last he saw the convertible approaching. 
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Both boys dashed breathlessly to the car. Phil 
managed to explain why he had to get word to his 
uncle. “Denny and I hope you’ll let us use your 
mobile telephone to call him,” Phil added. “We 
might catch him at the garage in Webster Hollow 
before he leaves for the city.” 

Mr. Swanson shook his head. ‘I’m almost sure 
it’s no use,’ he said gravely. “I think I’m too far 
away from the mobile service station for it to get 
my signals. But let’s try.” 

As the boys watched closely, he turned a control 
switch to the position marked “On,” and a light ap- 
peared on the panel. Taking the telephone out of 
its holder, Mr. Swanson pointed to a push button 
in the middle of the handset. “I 
press this button,’’ he said, “to 
signal the operator at the mobile 
station. Then I release it when 
I want to listen.” 

The boys waited impatiently as 
he pressed and released the button 
several times. Finally he put the telephone back 
in its holder. “I’m sorry, boys. My signals are 
not answered.”’ Then he suggested, “If you boys 
want to drive to Webster Hollow with me, you can 
keep trying to get the operator on the way.” 

Denny said, “You go, Phil. Pd better stay here 
and keep the gas station open.” 
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“O.K.,” said Phil as he opened the car door and 
slid in. “PlU be back just as soon as I can—with 
Uncle Eric, I hope!” 

Mr. Swanson drove off. Every few minutes Phil 
took the telephone from its holder and pressed the 
little button on the handle. But nothing happened. 
No connection with the station operator was made. 
Between tries the boy watched the dashboard clock 
as minute after minute elapsed. 

When the clock’s hands indicated five minutes to 
one, Phil was close to desperation. He knew that 
it was now or never. If he did not get the mobile 
operator this time, Uncle Eric would surely have 
left the garage to catch his train. There would be 
no way to reach him in Central City, and Phil did 
not even know the name of the man who wanted to 
purchase the property. 

Again Phil tried. This time the mobile service 
operator answered. Quickly Phil told her that he 
was calling Mr. Eric Lane at the McRae Garage 
in Webster Hollow. He waited a long moment. 

Finally the operator said, “Your party has just 
left the McRae Garage.” 

Phil dropped the telephone back in its holder. 

“Too late?” asked Mr. Swanson. 

The boy nodded, almost sick with disappointment. 
For a moment he was tempted to give up the idea 
of trying to stop his uncle. But something kept 
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him trying to figure out a way to do it. Of course! 
The railroad station! 

Again Phil lifted the telephone and signaled the 
mobile service operator. ‘‘Please get the railroad 
station in Webster Hollow,” he said, “and ask for 
Mr. Lane.” 


~“Qne moment, please,’ 
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requested the operator.. 


Anxiously Phil waited, hardly aware that the blue 
convertible had stopped beside the road. He kept 
the handset close to his ear and his eyes fastened 
on the minute hand of the dashboard clock. 

Finally the boy heard an astonished voice saying, 
“This is Eric Lane.” 

“Uncle Eric! It’s Phil! Don’t sell your land!” 








“Why not, boy?” asked Mr. Lane, his voice even 





more astonished. “I > He paused as Phil 
tried to explain. 

“Pm still mystified as to what this is all about,” 
Mr. Lane said finally. ‘‘But I’ll go on back to the 
garage and get my car.” | 

“PI meet you there,” Phil shouted, “and tell 
you the whole story.” With a grin of sheer delight, 
the boy replaced the handset. 

Mr. Swanson started the car. Soon they were 
at the garage, where Mr. Lane eagerly awaited 
them. Forty minutes later Phil and his uncle were 
back at the gas station. 

“Here’s Uncle Eric,” Phil yelled as Denny ran 
up to the car, “thanks to that mobile telephone!” 

Mr. Lane chuckled. ‘‘And thanks to that fancy 
telephone you boys needn’t worry any more about 
your school expenses. You'll always have summer 
jobs now.” 
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Signals for Safety 


For over a hundred years freight and passenger 
trains have gone highballing along over miles and 
miles of railroad track. The term “highballing”’ it- 
self goes back to the earliest days of railroading, 
before the invention of electric lights. Then, as 
now, signals were needed, and the first ones used 
were two large balls. Each of these was attached 
by pulleys to a high post with a crossbar. 

A black ball that was hung halfway up the post 
meant “‘Stop.”’ A white ball hung high up near the 

P crossbar meant ‘‘Clear track. 
Go ahead.” This “highball” 
signal told the engineer that 

| he could go at full speed. 

Flags were also used as early train signals, red 
for stop, white for go. Next came the semaphore, 
which is still used today. Signals by hand, lantern, 
and whistle were devised. Many of these, too, are 
still in use. 

A station attendant, by holding his nose, tells a 
brakeman that he has an ungreased wheel bearing, 
or hot box. That could mean a wreck. A lantern 
swung across the track tells the engineer to stop. 
One held straight out at arm’s length says ‘Slow 
down.” If a conductor raises and then lowers a 
lantern or a flashlight, the engineer can go ahead. 
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Whistles, also, speak a language all their own. 
For example, if an engineer gives two long blasts, 
then one short and one long, he is saying, “Were 
approaching a grade crossing.”’ 

Later, the telegraph proved a great help to rail- 
road safety. Information and warnings could be 
telegraphed from one signal tower to another. 

But all these signals were only as reliable as the 
men who operated them. ‘Today, automatic sig- 
naling devices are largely used. ‘These ensure to a 
far greater degree the safety of the train, its crew, 
and the passengers. 

Probably the most important of these devices is‘ 
the Automatic Block System. This is used on all 
major railroads. It is operated by electric current 
flowing through the rails. 

The track is divided into sections, or ‘“‘blocks,”’ 
with a signal light at the beginning of each block. 
The blocks vary in length. In long open stretches 
the block signals may be three to five miles apart. 
In the mountains, where the engineer cannot see so 
far ahead, they may be one mile apart. And in the 
dense traffic of terminal areas, they may be only 
one hundred fifty yards apart. As a train passes 
over the rails of one block, the lights behind and 
ahead of it automatically change color. The engi- 
neer sees a green or a yellow or a red light as his 
train approaches the block signal. 
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A green light indicates a clear track ahead. 





The instant the engine of a train passes a green 
light, this green light turns red as a danger signal 
to any train that may be following. 





This first light stays red till the caboose or the 
last coach of the train passes the next block signal. 
Then the first light changes to yellow, which is a 
caution signal. 





When the entire train has passed a third block 
signal, the first light changes to green or remains 
dark until another oncoming train causes the signal 
system to light up again. 





Thus an engineer gets the “green eye” only if 
the two blocks ahead are unoccupied. If a light is 
yellow, he slows down. If it is red, he STOPS! 

Let us suppose that we are riding in the cab of 
the Diesel-powered Chicago-bound train No. 308 as 
it speeds through the night. The passengers are 
all asleep in their berths, confident that they will 
arrive safely at their destination. 

James Dikeman, the engineer, sits about nine feet 
above the tracks on the right side of the cab. His 
left hand is on the throttle; his right hand controls 
the air-brake valve. One foot is on the ‘‘dead-man 
control.” If he should faint and fall, his foot would 
slip off this pedal. Immediately the power of the 
Diesel would be shut off and the air brakes go on 
automatically. 

On the left side of the cab, Albert Hooker, the 
fireman, watches the track ahead. The Diesel en- 
gines fill the cab with a rhythmic throbbing. Since 
these engines burn oil, Hooker does not have to 
shovel coal for them as he would have had to do 
on a steam locomotive. His job is to observe sig- 
nals, watch dials and instruments in the cab, and 
keep aware of train orders to the engineer. 

The engine’s headlight illuminates the track for 
several hundred yards. The train is going ahead 
at full speed, for the block lights along the track 
are green mile after mile. 
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All during the trip Dikeman and Hooker call the 
signals back and forth to make sure that they are 
not missing a single danger warning. 

Tonight, when No. 308 enters the Illinois River 
valley, it runs into a thick fog that grows denser as 
the train speeds forward. Soon the wayside block 
lights are totally invisible until the train is almost 
alongside them. 

But Dikeman is not alarmed. Inside the cab is 
a panel on which these block signals also appear. 
Thus not even a thick fog or a blinding snowstorm 
can prevent the engineer from knowing whether or 
not the block ahead is clear. Now the green lights 
on the panel are glowing steadily. Dikeman keeps 
the throttle open and highballs down the track. 
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Suddenly the green glow of the cab signal lights 
changes to yellow. Instantly the engineer shifts the 
throttle several notches and applies the air-brake 
control lightly. The speedometer needle on the 
cab’s instrument panel drops slowly. 

“What’s up?” asks Hooker, more to himself than 
to Dikeman. “That freight up ahead shouldn’t be 
this close to us.” 

The train up ahead is a fast refrigerated freight. 
It is bound for Chicago laden with California fruits 
and vegetables. 

Now the cab block signal shifts to red. 

“Hold on, man!” warns Dikeman as he shuts off 
the power and applies the brakes, hard this time. 

Brakes screech. The heavy roar of the Diesel 
units gradually drops to a soft purr. Just before 
308 comes to a stop, a flickering red light appears 
dead ahead through the fog. This light, Dikeman 
and Hooker know, is a fusee, or flare, placed on 
the track bed by a brakeman of the stalled freight. 
And this fusee, they know, means ‘“‘Stop.”’ 

A ghostly figure emerges from the mist and runs 
toward 308. Dikeman leans out. ‘‘What’s up?” he 
calls. 

“We hit a stalled truck at the grade crossing,” 
explains the freight brakeman. *“‘It’s caught on the 
front of the engine.” 

“Anybody hurt?” asks Dikeman. 
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“No, the driver of the truck jumped in time,” the 
brakeman replies. 

“How long will we be here?” Hooker asks. 

“We hit the truck about fifteen minutes ago. The 
freight is radio-equipped. So we called the traffic- 
control tower at Joliet. The dispatcher there said 
he’d have a wrecker sent out right away. Maybe 
it’s come already. Ill find out.” 

Then Dikeman and Hooker see that the brakeman 
carries a short-wave radio in a case on his back. 

“Jason, our fireman, has a walkie-talkie just like 
this up at the front end,” says the brakeman as he 
lifts the mad S to his mouth and starts calling. 
“Jason, this is Bil. 
Can you hear me?” 





The brakeman is obliged to call several times be- 
fore the fireman in the freight engine about a mile 
away replies. Bill listens and then grins. ‘Jason 
can see the big hook coming down the track now,”’ 
the brakeman announces. “We’ll soon be highball- 
ing again. I’d better get back.” 

He jogs down to his train. Not long afterwards 
the freight rumbles off to the nearest town, Ottawa. 
As No. 308 follows the freight train, Dikeman and 
Hooker discuss the accident. 

‘That radio-telephone saves lots of leg work and 
lots of time,” Hooker concludes. “In the old days 
we might have been stalled there for hours while 
the brakeman hiked to the nearest town to get a 
wrecking crew out. How did we ever get along 
without two-way radio?” 

“Its a big help all right,” replied Dikeman. 

At Ottawa the refrigerated freight pulls at once 
onto a siding, and No. 308 hurries past it. Hooker, 
glancing at the Dieseľs signal panel, notes, “It’s 
green ahead now. We won’t pull into Chicago too 
much behind schedule after all.” 

Both men are grateful for the work of the dis- 
patcher in the Joliet Traffic Control office. There 
the movements of all trains within a fifty-mile area 
can be followed by the dispatcher on a long board 
above his desk. This board is dotted with electric 
lights above rows of small levers. 
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When the wheels of a car 
travel over the rails, a system 
of wires carries electric messages 
to the dispatcher’s control board. Lights 
on the board had told the dispatcher exactly where 
the refrigerated freight stopped. When it started 
up again, the dispatcher knew that also. As the 
freight neared Ottawa, he moved certain levers on 
his control board. Miles away signals were set 
and switches were thrown to guide the freight onto 
a siding at Ottawa. This enabled the passenger 
train to pass safely and continue its run. 
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Later, as No. 308 approaches the busy Chicago 
terminal area, the dispatcher in the control tower 
there keeps the main track clear for it by shifting 
other trains from one track to another. He does 
this merely by moving small levers. These auto- 
matically control the signal lights and switches that 
will fix the route No. 308 must take. Once these 
lights and switches are set, it is impossible for the 
tower ‘“‘traffic policeman,” or anyone else, to change 
them until the tracks are clear. This system of 
directing the movement of trains by remote control 
is known as “‘centralized traffic control.” 

Safely, and only a few minutes behind schedule, 
the sleek Diesel train threads its way through the 
maze of tracks and enters the station. In front of 
the bumping block at the track’s end, it comes to a 
full stop. 

Dikeman looks at the fireman and grins. Hooker 
grins back and gives the usual railroad man’s sign 
for “The job’s done; time to eat’’—both thumbs up 
and fingers closed. 

















Song of the Train 


Clickety-clack, 

Wheels on the track, 
This is the way 

They begin the attack: 
Click-ety-clack, 
Click-ety-clack, 
Click-ety, clack ety, 
Click-ety 
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Clickety-clack, 

Over the crack, 

Faster and faster 

The song of the track: 
Clickety-clack, 
Clickety-clack, 
Clickety, clackety, 
Clackety 

Clack. 








Clack. 


Riding in front, 
Riding in back, 
Everyone hears 

The song of the track: 
Clickety-clack, 
Clickety-clack, 
Clickety, clickety, 
Clackety 









Expert Shovelman 


“Td give a lot to get on that shovel!” Dale Elgin 
exclaimed. “Its a marvelous machine!” 

Carl Miller hitched his father’s lunch pail higher 
on his arm and stared at his companion, who had 
recently moved to Carl’s neighborhood. 

‘““There’s really nothing so marvelous about it,” 
Carl said scornfully. “I’ve watched it stripping out 
coal for weeks. In fact, I can run it. I can make 
that fifteen-yard shovel move around like a spoon in 
a sugar bowl.” 

As the boys talked, they stepped off the path and 
started walking toward the cut to get a better view 
of the shovel. Carl failed to notice that they had 
gone past the warning flags into the danger zone. 

“Quit bragging,” laughed Dale. “It would take 
an expert to operate such a tremendous machine.” 
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“TPve been watching an 
expert!” Carl retorted. ‘My 
dad runs that shovel every aN 
day. I’ve watched him work 
in the shovel cab so often that I know what every 
single lever is for. I’ve never really run the shovel 
myself,” he admitted, “but I know I could.” 

Carl pointed down at the machine. ‘“‘There’s my 
dad in the cab now,” he told Dale proudly. ‘“‘The 
man outside is his helper, Mr. Holland.”’ 

Just then Mr. Miller came rushing out of the cab 
to the catwalk and waved the boys back. “Say!” 
cried Dale. “Your dad seems angry.” 

With sudden dismay Carl realized that he had 
led his friend dangerously close to the rim of the 
steep cut that exposed a broad seam of coal. 
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“Get back!’ Carl yelled. He grabbed frantically 
for Dale’s sleeve but missed it. 

The ground under them moved slightly. With a 
sharp cry Carl leaped backward, stumbled in the 
weeds, and fell. Tossing aside the lunch pail, he 
scrambled to his feet and turned to help Dale. 

Then, speechless with horror, Carl saw that a 
wide crack had appeared in the sod between Dale 
and him. ‘The edge of the cliff had split apart from 
the main body of land. Dale was crouching on the 
separated section, clutching at some weeds. 

Straightening up suddenly, Dale was about to leap 
across the gap. But at that instant the ground 
quivered again. ‘The separated section broke away 
and fell down into the cut, carrying Dale with it. 

Terrified, Carl raced along the field parallel to 
the cut. A few hundred feet away, he came to the 
front end of the stripping operation. There the cut 
was shallow, almost on a level with the field. He 
slid quickly down into the cut and ran back toward 
the spot where Dale had fallen. 

Carl found his friend sitting up and shaking his 
head in a dazed manner. By a miracle Dale had 
been thrown onto a pile of soft dirt. “You mean 
you’re really not hurt?” Carl cried. 

“Not much,” Dale answered. ‘Then suddenly he 
pointed to a nearby mound of dirt and rocks built 
up by the cave-in. ‘But look there!” 
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Carl clenched his teeth to keep from screaming 
as he stared horrified at the spectacle before him. 
At the foot of the landslide lay his father and Mr. 
Holland, face down and almost covered by dirt. A 
big flat section of rock from the slide was balanced 
dangerously over their bodies. Evidently the two 
men had rushed to aid Dale when he fell, and they 
themselves had been caught in the slide. 

“We've got to do something!” Dale yelled, start- 
ing toward the men. 

“Stop!” cried Carl shrilly. ‘‘Don’t get too close 
to that mound or the rock may topple down on Dad 
and Mr. Holland. Stand back! Let me think!” 
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Although momentarily confused by shock, Carl 
soon realized that the men were either stunned by 
flying rocks or The boy shivered at the more 
terrifying possibility. The men must be freed im- 
mediately. But how? A single wrong move could 
bring that big rock crashing down on them. 

Carl started to run for help. Then he stopped 
short, eying the stripping shovel. His skin began 
to prickle with excitement. An idea had suddenly 
occurred to him. 

Dale, who was watching Carl closely, sensed the 
rash plan that his friend had in mind. “Do you— 
can you really run it?” he asked fearfully. 

“Yes, I can!” The sound of his own determined 
voice gave Carl additional courage. Purposefully 
he headed for the shovel. After hurrying up the 
steel ladder that led to the catwalk, he darted into 
the cab. 

The motor was still idling. The vibrating of the 
heavy floor seemed to indicate the steel monster’s 
impatience to roar again into violent activity. Carl 
concentrated on the levers for a moment. Then he 
stepped out to the catwalk and called to Dale. 

“Watch the dipper,” he ordered. “I’m going to 
lower it and slip the teeth under the rock. Signal 
as soon as the teeth are hooked tightly under the 
edge. Then PI lift up the rock. When I do, you 
drag Dad and Mr. Holland out from under it.” 
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Back in the cab, Carl speeded up the motor. Its 
first roaring surge made him jump nervously. The 
big shovel seemed about to burst from under him. 
But he remembered that the machine was equipped 
with a device called a “governor” that controlled 
the motor’s speed. If he operated the big machine 
properly, the dipper would not move any farther 
than he wanted it to. 

For a few moments Carl just made the cables 
run through the pulleys. They stopped and started 
at the slightest touch of a lever. Then with great 
care he started to lower the dipper. Dale watched 

breathlessly as inch by inch 
the dipper came closer to 
the perilous big rock. 





When the dipper was low enough, Carl turned it 
to a down position in order to slip the teeth under 
the rock. At last Dale signaled that the teeth were 
securely caught under the edge. Carl eased the 
clutch lightly. The pulleys whirred and the cable 
grew taut. Slowly the stone was being lifted! 

Then Dale’s excited voice could be heard above 
the noise of the motor. ‘“‘Hold it! Hold it!” 

Carl kept his hand firmly on the lever for fear 
that the slightest movement would cause the teeth 
to slip off the edge of the big stone. With his eyes 
glued on the taut cable, he held his breath. 

What was Dale doing? What took him so long? 
The passing seconds seemed like hours. 

“They’re out!” Dale yelled from below. “Come 
down!” 

But Carl felt much too weak to move a muscle. 
Trembling with relief, he sat with his hand still on 
the control lever. 

In a few moments he heard somebody mounting 
the ladder. There was the sound of heavy shoes 
coming along the catwalk. Then a strong, steady 
hand reached out from behind him and gripped the 
lever he was holding. Half dazed, the boy looked 
up into his father’s face close beside his own. 

“Dad, yov’re all right! Is——’’ Carl could not 
finish. He just watched as his father swung the 
boom and dipper away from the landslide. ‘There 
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was the click of a switch and a sudden silence as 
the motor stopped. 

“Pm fine now, Son,” said Mr. Miller. “So is 
Bill Holland. The fall knocked us out at first. I 
came to just before the dipper grabbed that rock. 
When I realized you were working the shovel, I 
was really scared. But you did a good job. To 
be an expert shovelman, though, you’ll have to be 
more on the alert for danger than you were today.” 

‘““T’ve learned that now,’ Carl replied shakily. 

“Well, come on down,” said his father. ‘‘Dale 
and Bill Holland want to see you. Dale thinks that 
you’re an expert shovelman already.” 

Carl flashed an understanding grin at his father 
and clattered down the steel ladder behind him. 
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Aeroplane 


There’s a humming in the sky, 
There’s a shining in the sky, 
Silver wings are flashing by, 
Silver wings are shining by. 
Aeroplane, 


Aeroplane, 
Flying—high. 


Silver wings are shining 
As it goes gliding by. 
First it zooms 

And it booms; 

Then it buzzes in the sky. 








From the book, Another Here and Now Story Book, 
edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell; copyright, 1937, E. P. 


Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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Then its song is just a drumming, lh 
A soft little humming, E o 
Strumming, 

Strumming. 


The wings are very little things; 
The silver shine is gone. 

Just a little black speck 

Away down the sky, 

With a soft little strumming 
And a faraway humming. 
Aeroplane, 

Aeroplane, 

Gone—by. 
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Crop Duster 








The crop duster brought down his 
biplane on a makeshift airstrip near a 
small southwestern town. Wearily 
he hauled himself up from the cockpit 
and hopped to the ground. When he 
took off his goggles, the lower part of his 
face was a weird mask of chemical dust. 
His two brothers rushed up to meet him. 
“How did it go this evening, Cliff?” asked one of 
the younger boys. 

“Its really murder out there,” Cliff replied, his 
voice pitched above the chugging of the plane’s 
idling engine. “No breeze. The dust mushrooms 
out everywhere. Sometimes I couldn’t see even 
fifty feet ahead of me. And when I headed west, 
I was flying straight into the sun. This is the kind 
of day that crop dusters hate!” 

Cliff and his brothers set about reloading with 
insect-killing powder for another dusting flight. Cliff 
stood on a wing while the other two passed sack 
after sack of dust up to him. These Cliff dumped 
into the roomy hopper, forward of the cockpit. 

As soon as the hopper was loaded, Cliff climbed 
back into the cockpit, gunned his engine, and took 
off. The powerful engine pulled him up in a steep 
climbing bank, and he headed for the lettuce field 
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he was to dust. As Cliff cruised over the field, he 
scouted it from a couple of hundred feet of altitude. 
Soon he was banking back in over one end of the 
field. He dropped quickly toward a high, menacing 
row of cottonwood trees forming the lettuce field’s 
eastern boundary. 

Cliff came in over the cottonwood trees so close 
that his wheels almost scraped the highest boughs. 
Then he plunged toward the ground as though he 
had lost control of the plane. 

Finally, scarcely two feet above the ground, he 
leveled off. Turning on the dust blower, he began 
his dusting pass over the field. 





Two thick jets of dust spurted back from beneath 
the fuselage as Cliff swept the length of the field, 
skimming low over the lettuce tops. Air currents 
churned up by his speeding plane sent the dust bil- 
lowing across the field. There it lay heavy and 
still, like a thick fog. 

Now it was clear what Cliff had meant when he 
said that it was “murder out there.” Because of 
the low-lying dust, visibility was almost zero. 

Next the crop duster approached a long row of 
cottonwoods that hemmed in the opposite end of the 
field. Soon he was so close that it would require 
a sharp pull-up to hurdle the trees. Cliff waited, 
however, until it seemed that he must surely smash 
into them. Then, with a roar, he arched into an 
almost vertical climb. The plane squeaked over the 
branches with only inches to spare. 

Again and again the performance was repeated. 
A looping turn off one end of the field! Back down 
over the trees! Sweep low over the field! Then 
a roaring climb over the trees at the other end! 

These almost incredible feats were not done to 
show off the crop duster’s skill. Cliff was merely 
giving the farmer his money’s worth. By waiting 
till the last possible instant before pulling up over 
the trees, Cliff was trying to make sure that the 
precious plant-saving dust was put on the farthest 
edges of the field. 
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But the crowning spectacle still remained. Cliff 
finished a dusting pass down the length of the field 
and then swung over to one side. Here there was 
a barrier as forbidding as the row of cottonwood 
trees—some high-voltage wires. 

Cliff had decided to make a cross-field pass now 
to put dust into spots that he had missed before. 
Swinging down, he headed toward the power lines. 
The plane vanished into a thick fog of dust. Then 
it suddenly appeared again—flying under the power 
lines, not over them! 





When Cliff returned to the airport that was home 
base for his dusting company, it was hard to tell 
where the dust on his face left off and his sandy 
hair began. 

“How was the job today?” asked someone at the 
airport. 

“Just routine,” Cliff replied matter-of-factly. He 
wiped some of the dust from his tanned face and 
added with a grin, “I think I must have pleased 
the customer today. I flew so low that if the man 
who owns that last field took a look, he’d probably 
find some of the green from his lettuce tops on my 
wheels.”’ 

“What about high lines?” Cliff was asked. ‘Did 
you have any trouble with them?” 

“Not a bit,” he answered, shaking his head. “I 
went under them nine times, with about three or 
four feet clearance top and bottom. I can take a 
plane through with ‘six or eight inches of clearance. 
But the last time I did that, I caught my tail wheel 
on a fence wire and broke the wire. The farmer 
complained so much that I’ve been more careful 
ever since.” 

With another grin Cliff pulled off his helmet and 
stamped the dust off his clothes. After the plane 
was put away for the night, the flier could head for 
home. The day’s wearisome and dangerous tasks 
were done. 
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Cliff, a former army pilot, is not unaware of the 
very real dangers of crop dusting. But he always 
insists that “a good pilot who knows his business 
is as safe as the equipment he has.”’ 

He adds, “Pd rather dust a field any day than 
drive cross-country in my automobile. After a pilot 
gets used to dusting, he flies almost automatically. 
True, a crop duster has to keep on his toes. He 
has to like the work. And he has to be a sharp 
chap who doesn’t get tired and let his mind wander. 
If a pilot ever reaches the point where he thinks 
he’s learned everything about dusting, it’s time for 
him to retire. ‘There isn’t a dusting job I go out 
on that I don’t learn something.” 

But whatever the job, there are perils other than 
power lines and tall trees. One big danger is the 
fact that the pilot carries no parachute. It would 
not be of much use to him if he did. He does his 
work too close to the ground to “hit the silk” if 
any trouble comes. 

Fire is another danger. Some of the chemical 
mixtures, especially those containing sulphur, are 
highly combustible. They need only a spark to set 
them blazing. 

Once a cloud of dust that Cliff was scattering on 
a field caught fire when he skimmed over a burn- 
ing log. He managed to get away from the fiery 
dust, but only in the nick of time. 
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If a man is to succeed as a duster, he needs to 
know many things, and flying is only one of them. 
He must have some knowledge of insect life and of 
plant diseases. 

He must also know how to keep his airplane and 
engine in good working condition. Frequently he 
has to be his own mechanic. Once after Cliff had 
had to make forced landings two days in a row, he 
worked on his plane engine around the clock, try- 
ing to get at the root of the trouble. 

At first he thought that dampness in the air had 
caused the motor to overheat and miss. Then he 
suddenly had a hunch. Side by side on the ground 
he dumped quantities of two brands of gasoline— 
the one that he was using and another. He set a 
match to them. Cliff’s brand burned black. The 
other brand burned clear. He had solved the mys- 
tery. Bad gasoline had caused the trouble. 

One thing a crop duster soon learns is to pick a 
spot from the air where he can “sit down” quickly 
in case he has to make a forced landing. Another 
thing he soon learns is how to fly a straight row. 
He does this by selecting some object at the other 
end of the field—a tree, a bush, or a fence post— 
as a target. 

But Cliff says that above all, a good crop duster 
needs to have a special brand of good luck riding 
with him all the time. 
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Shortly after dusting the lettuce field, Cliff had a 
narrow escape that made him feel more strongly 
than ever the importance of luck to a crop duster. 
This time he was dusting a field bounded on one 
side by a deep canal. The land itself was crossed 
with power lines. 

Cliff was coming in over a power line, preparing 
to bank and turn to dust the field. Everything was 
going along as usual. Suddenly the plane’s engine 
sputtered and then stalled completely. The crop 
duster tried frantically to get the engine working, 
but no answering roar greeted his efforts. 

Below him were the high-voltage wires. And up 
ahead—not far away—was the canal. In the plane 
was a hopper full of highly combustible crop dust 
that would burst into flames if the plane crashed. 

By only a few inches Cliff managed to miss the 
high-voltage wires. But in spite of all his efforts to 
start the engine, it would not respond. Quickly the 
pilot decided that he must make a forced landing. 
Even then he thought that the plane would probably 
roll into the canal, but he would have to take this 
chance. 

Cliff braced himself for the shock of the landing. 
With a crash the plane hit the ground. It rolled 
bumpily across the field, heading directly for the 
water. Suddenly it bounced and tipped unsteadily 
to one side. 
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Bumping and circling crazily, 
the plane came at last to a full 
stop. It was at the very brink 
of the canal! 

When Cliff pulled himself out 
of the cockpit, he discovered at 
once the miracle that had saved 
him. One of the landing wheels 
had collapsed. This had cut the speed of the roll 
and allowed the plane to ground-loop to a safe stop. 
Luck had really been riding with Cliff that time. 

The duster’s job is not limited to crop dusting. 
Cliff has often been called upon to fertilize fields 
from the air, to destroy weeds choking canals and 
irrigation ditches, or to fly over wide expanses of 
range land, scattering seed that will later provide 
grass for cattle herds. 
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One week he may be spraying cotton plants with 
a chemical that causes the leaves to drop off, thus 
preparing the way for a mechanical cotton picker. 
The next week he may be spraying a “‘stop-drop”’ 
chemical on orchards to make the fruit cling to the 
trees longer so that it will bring a better price when 
it is finally picked. 

In winter when murderous frost threatens to de- 
stroy millions of dollars’ worth of citrus fruits, the 
crop duster may be out in the dismal, cold hours 
before dawn, ‘‘freeze-proofing”’ the fruit. This he 
does by flying repeatedly back and forth over the 
citrus groves to keep the air circulating until the 
sun rises. 

Up in the State of Washington the crop duster 
sprays apple orchards with a substance that kills 
a certain kind of bud that produces small apples. 
At the same time it preserves another kind of bud 
that produces large apples. 

When Cliff recalls some of his operations in the 
Northwest, he says, “That brand of dusting is even 
riskier than the usual kind. Many of the farms 
and orchards in Washington spread across steep 
hillsides. The duster has to fly with one wing tip 
almost scraping the ground and the other one barely 
missing the side of a hill.” 

Cliff has also gone out on grasshopper-control 
missions. On those he has flown so low that the 
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grasshoppers bounced off his head. Frequently he 
has come back with the plane’s struts and wires 
covered with the creatures. 

Always the duster must be prepared to bound out 
of bed in the middle of the night to answer a call 
from a panic-stricken farmer. The man’s land may 
have been invaded by a horde of insects, and he 
knows that the ravenous bugs can ruin his fields in 
twenty-four hours. 

But Cliff takes such midnight calls for hale in his 
stride, along with high-voltage wires, canals, and 
stalling engines. First of all, he likes what he is 
doing! Just as important, he realizes that his job 
is vital to his country’s breadbaskets. Thanks to 
young men like Cliff, America is producing more 
food than ever before in its history. 
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Falling Stars 


One night in mid-August 
just before he went to bed, 
Eddie Blow stood on his 
grandmother’s porch look- 
ing at the star-filled sky. 

“Come on out and look, Grandma. There’s a lot 
of shooting stars out tonight,” he said. 

“Make a wish, Eddie,” his grandmother called to 
him from the kitchen. 

“Aw, Grandma, that’s superstition—wishing on 
falling stars. Falling stars are meteors. Chunks 
of matter that are flung off into space.” 

“Wait a minute, Eddie, till I turn off the water. 
I can’t hear a thing,” said his grandmother. In a 
little while she came out on the porch, wiping her 


hands on her apron. “Now what were you saying, 
Eddie?” 
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From The Space Ship under the Apple Tree by Louis Slobodkin; copyright, 1952, by The 
Macmillan Company. Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company. 





“I was saying, Grandma, that wishing on falling 
stars is—well, falling stars are great meteors or 
something. They shoot off like that, burning all the 
time. Sometimes they don’t burn out altogether, 
and they fall to earth. Look, there’s one now! 
What a beauty! It just went over the ridge back 
of the apple orchard.” 

“My, my!” said his grandmother. “That was a 
beauty. But I hope it did pass over the ridge and 
didn’t fall to earth here. It would have come down 
just about on top of Grandfather’s apple tree.”’ 

Grandfather’s apple tree was the oldest tree in 
the orchard. It was called Grandfather’s apple tree 
because it was said to be the first tree planted by 
Eddie’s grandmother’s grandfather. All the other 
trees in the orchard were said to be the children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren of Grand- 
father’s tree. 

“I guess it went over the ridge all right,” Eddie 
said. ‘‘But I wish a falling star would come down 
around here somewhere.” Then he added hastily, 
‘Just a little one, Grandma, one that wouldn’t hurt 
anything.” 

“Well, none of them will be coming down just by 
wishing them down,” said his grandmother. ‘“‘And 
it’s getting late, Eddie boy. You’d better get off to 
bed. If that big star or meteor or whatever it is 
did come down, I just hope it didn’t come down on 
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Grandfather’s tree. Pd like you to go up to the 
orchard the first thing tomorrow morning. I’m a 
little bit worried about Grandfather’s apple tree.” 

“ALU right, Grandma. Of course Pll go up to the 
orchard,” said Eddie. ‘‘Don’t worry about that old 
meteor. Goodnight, Grandma.” 

Eddie bounded up the stairs two at a time. He 
swung open the door of his room as if he wanted 
to tear it off its hinges, took a running jump, and 
plopped on top of his bed. Then he ripped off one 
of his shoes without undoing the laces and stopped 
and thought... 

What if the meteor really had come down in the 
apple orchard? 

What if it had come down on Grandfather’s apple 
tree? 

What if it were up there right now, burning and 
burning? What did it look like, burning like that? 

Eddie Blow was an eleven-and-a-half-year-old boy 
who was interested in science and nature. Eddie 
read books about science and nature in the library, 
and in his family’s apartment in New York he had 
collections of animals, shells, insects, birds’ eggs, 
and many other things. Every summer his mother 
sent him to visit his grandmother at her farm not 
far from Albany. In the country he did not need a 
collection of animals. He could see birds, animals, 
and insects in their natural surroundings. 
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Eddie helped around his grandmother’s farm as 
much as possible. He went on errands and almost 
always did anything he was asked to do. His first 
job tomorrow was to go up to the apple orchard 
for Grandma. 

“But why wait till morning?” he suddenly asked 
himself. ‘If that old meteor landed, I bet it’s burn- 
ing right now. Maybe I ought to go up tonight.”’ 

He heard his grandmother’s bedroom door close. 

Eddie thought another moment or two. Then he 
quietly got his flashlight and slipped out of his bed- 
room window. He slid down the drain pipe and 
landed on the ground below with a soft thud. 

The moon had risen, and the road up the hill to 
the apple orchard was well lighted. Little animals 
scuttled across Eddie’s path as he walked quickly 
along the road. 

As Eddie rounded the trunk of one of the sturdy 
children of Grandfather’s apple tree, he got a clear 
view of the old tree. At first glance there seemed 
to be nothing unusual about it. Then he saw some- 
thing that sent prickles up and down his spine. 

On a stout branch of the old tree, about ten feet 
above the ground, something moved! It had looked 
like part of the tree, a leafless, strangely shaped, 
small branch attached to the stout branch. Then 
it moved! It was unmistakably the figure of a wee 
man about three feet tall! 
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The little man was standing on the branch. But 
he was not standing on the top side of it. He was 
standing on the bottom side of it! Head down! He 
seemed to be surveying the countryside through a 
tiny spyglass. 

Suddenly he fell head first from the branch and 
landed with a bang on his head. But his fall had 
no effect on him at all, for he was up on his feet 
in an instant. As he stood up, he saw Eddie for 
the first time. 

“Speak ... English?” asked the little man in a 
high, squeaky voice. 

‘“Y-y-yes, sir,” stammered Eddie. 

“Good,” said the little man. “One minute. Must 
adjust nongravity shoes.”’ 
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He squatted on the ground, twirling some knobs 
and screws on his heavy shoes. Then he got up 
and walked over to the trunk of Grandfather’s apple 
tree. And he kept right on walking, straight up the 
side of the tree and back along the stout branch 
from which he had fallen. 

‘One minute,” said the little man again. ‘‘ Must 
record observations.”’ 

After a few moments of peeking through his little 
spyglass, he took what appeared to be a tiny type- 
writer out of one of his many pockets. He quickly 
tapped its keys a number of times. Then he put it 
back in his pocket and walked down the tree trunk 
to the ground and up to the astonished Eddie. 

“You... are native?” he asked. 

“What?” exclaimed Eddie. 

“One minute,” said the little man. Out of another 
pocket he pulled a small box and snapped it open. 
The box was filled with luminous cards. Selecting 
a card, he squinted at it and then spoke again. 

“You... are born ...in United States... of 
America ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Eddie. 

“Good,” said the little man. As he looked at his 
luminous cards again, Eddie began to get over the 
first shock of seeing him. “What’s going on here?” 
Eddie said to himself. ‘‘Who is he to ask me a lot 
of questions in my grandmother’s apple orchard?” 
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“Look here!” said Eddie loudly. ‘‘What’s going 
on? Who do you think you are? You’d better 2 

As Eddie spoke, the little man stopped looking 
through his cards and began to adjust a small knob 
on a bracelet that he wore on his wrist. And as 
Eddie’s voice rose angrily, the little man touched 
the boy’s chest lightly with one finger. 

Eddie sat down hard on the ground! 

“Speak slowly . .. no anger,” said the little man. 

Eddie scrambled to his feet, his fists clenched. 

“I answer question,” said the little man, pointing 
his finger menacingly. “I am Scientist-Explorer 
from Planet Martinea.” 

Eddie gasped. ‘‘G’wan, there’s no such planet!” 

The little man hastily studied his cards again. 

“What means gwan?” he asked. 

‘““G’wan means—what difference does it make?”’ 
asked Eddie. ‘‘What’s that box?” 

“ Dictionary box,” said the little man. ‘Explains 
language. English language, Martinean language. 
Our Language Scientists study American English 
through high-powered telescopes from Martinea.”’ 

“How could they?” asked Eddie suspiciously. 

“Your language on highways—‘Go slow! Speed 
limit 40 miles! Turn left! Hot dogs!’ Martinean 
Language Scientists construct language from these 


examples.”’ 
Eddie blinked. ‘*Where’s this Martinea?”’ 
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The little man pointed in the general direction of 
the moon. ‘‘Martinea outside your sun’s path.” 

“Well, I never heard of it,” said Eddie. “How 
did you get here?” 

“Come, I show you,” the little man said. Turn- 
ing, he walked over the ridge behind Grandfather’s 
apple tree. Eddie followed. About ten feet from 
the tree trunk, the little man stopped. Exercising 
surprising force, he began to pull away some old 
branches that filled a rather large gully. 

In a few minutes Eddie could see something that 
looked like an immense overturned aluminum dish. 
There were strange gadgets on its metal surface, 
and a number of metal tubes along its outer rim. 

“A Flying Saucer!’ cried Eddie. 
“But how can it be? There 
are no Flying Saucers!” 





Quickly the little man opened his dictionary box. 
“F... F... Frying Pan? Flying ” he muttered 
as he looked through the cards. ‘‘Flying Saucer 
not in dictionary. What is Flying Saucer?” 

“A big professor said there are no such things 
as Flying Saucers,” replied Eddie. “I read it in a 
scientific magazine in the library.” 

The little man took out his typewriter and tapped 
away at it for a second. *‘Professor correct—no 
Flying Saucers,” he said. ‘‘This is Astral Rocket 
Disk. Perhaps you say Space Ship.” 

He covered up the metal ship and turned again 
to Eddie. 

“Information, please,” he said. ‘‘Where hotel? 
Must rest. Must wait for—how you say—this side 
earth revolve to sun.” 

“You mean until daylight,” said Eddie. 

“Yes, daylight,” agreed the little man. 

“There’s no hotel around here,” Eddie said. ‘“‘If 
you want to rest tonight, come to my grandmother’s 
house. She won’t mind, I think. I have a chest 
in my room long enough for you to sleep on.” 

‘“*Good,”’ said the man. ‘Speed limit forty miles.”’ 

He adjusted some knobs on his shoes, set a little 
dial in the direction Eddie had pointed, and took off. 
Eddie found himself racing through the orchard af- 
ter the little man, who moved with amazing speed 
toward Eddie’s grandmother’s house. 
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The next morning Eddie was not sure whether it 
was his grandmother’s voice or the sun streaming 
into his window that woke him. As he lay there 
half awake, he said to himself, “Dreams are good 
things. A fellow can have more adventure with his 
eyes closed than he can when they’re wide open. 


Dream about flying... dream about——” 
Eddie yawned widely, stretched, and closed his 
eyes again. ‘‘Be down in a minute, Grandma,” he 


mumbled sleepily as he fell back on the pillow. 

After a few minutes his grandmother called again. 
“Eddie, remember your promise. You said you’d 
go up to the orchard for me this morning.” 

Eddie’s eyes flashed open. That’s what he had 
dreamed about, going to the orchard! He sat bolt 
upright in his bed as he remembered the little man. 
He jerked his head around and looked over at the 
chest where the little man had stretched out after 
they climbed up the drain pipe to Eddie’s room. 

There was no one on the chest! Quickly Eddie 
looked around his room. He could detect no sign 
of the little man. 

“Whew!” said Eddie. ‘‘What a dream 
that was! But was it really a dream? 
After breakfast Pll go up to the 
orchard and see.” 
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The Caliph’s Clock 


The Caliph Keeps Up with the Times 


It was morning in the city of Chunder-abad-dad. 
The Caliph sat upon his divan moodily stroking his 
beard. Suddenly he called impatiently, ‘‘Selim! 
Are you never going to eat breakfast?”’ 

As he spoke, he cracked and emptied into his cup 
the last of the soft-boiled eggs. 

The Grand Vizir laid down the morning paper 
he had been reading. ‘‘Oh,” said he, ‘Show could I 
know it was breakfast time? You didn’t ring a bell.” 

“You could look at the hourglass.” 

“TIt leaks,” replied the Vizir. ‘‘Somebody cracked 
it—not I.” 

“Why did you not observe the sundial?” said the 
Caliph stiffly. 
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“There is a dark cloud over the sun. Why don’t 
you have a sundial that works in cloudy weather?” 

“Cloudy weather!” exclaimed the Caliph. **This 
is not cloudy weather!” 

“It is for me,” said the Grand Vizir ruefully, and 
sank back into gloom. 

As the Caliph of Chunder-abad-dad finished eating, 
a wandering Yankee peddler knocked at the palace 
door. The Grand Vizir immediately rose when the 
peddler entered. 

He wore a pinch-backed coat, a bright green hat, 
and white spatterdashes, and he had an air of boast- 
ful superiority. He very briskly said that he had 
clocks to sell. 

“Clocks?” asked the Caliph, curious. **Clocks? 
Let’s see them.” 

The peddler produced a timepiece. ‘This clock 
has chimes and a cuckoo,” he said cheerfully. 
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He slipped his hand inside the clock and twisted 
something that made the insides cluck like a hen. 
The clock began to go faster. The peddler smiled. 

“This,” said he, “is a wonderful clock for com- 
munities that wish to keep up with the times.” 

“And will it inspire idle people to employ their 
wasted hours?” 

“Adopt our daylight-saving plan, and there will 
be no wasted hours.” 

“A daylight-saving plan!” exclaimed the Caliph. 
“Will this clock save daylight?” 

“Sire,” said the peddler, “this clock will save 
daylight as a miser saves pennies. Our daylight- 
saving attachment usually sells at ten dinars. We 
can make it six dinars to you. Shall I say ‘Sold’?”’ 

The Caliph hesitated. 

The peddler waved his hands. ‘This unparalleled 
timepiece runs forty days and forty nights with but 
a single winding,” said he. ‘It also has a musical 
attachment that can play twelve perfectly ripping 
tunes. The cuckoo cucks on the hour and koos on 
the half-hour. With every daylight-saving device 
we give a thousand circulars praising the merits of 
daylight saving as conducted by our clock.” 

“I want it,? said the Caliph. 

“To install the daylight-saving device is marvel- 
ously easy,” said the peddler. ‘‘Just set your sun- 
dials by the clock, go to bed, and forget it. When 
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you wake in the morning, you’ll be surprised to see 
what time it is.” 

“I often am!” said the Grand Vizir. 

“I must have it,” said the Caliph, and forthwith 
purchased the clock from the peddler for the price 
that he had asked. 

“We shall begin at once to save daylight!” said 
the Caliph. ‘‘We shall now keep up with the times. 
Go! Set all the sundials in the town to keep time 
with my clock.” 

Then he caused the clock to be set upon a marble 
column in the middle of the courtyard and published 
a proclamation throughout the city, saying: 

“I am the Caliph of Chunder-abad-dad, and I 
have established a Clock. The time of it is my 
time; the hours of it are the right time; its hours 
are those of the Faithful. From now on there shall 
be no other time in the city of Chunder-abad-dad.” 

“Now, wind it up!” he said. 

The official clock-winder inserted the key and 
wound the Caliph’s clock. It started with a double 
chime and such a strange and threatening whir in 
its insides that the clock-winder ducked. 

The pendulum began to vibrate with an alert, 
sharp sound, with a clattering of the levers and a 
brisk, hurrying ring of a silvery bell. The minute 
hand started its steady round. The hour hand 
began its pompous revolution. ‘The second hand 
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danced and capered like a mosquito. The fateful 
clock was going. 

“From now on,” said the Caliph, “there shall be 
no other time in the city of Chunder-abad-dad!” 

Watchmen went about the streets everywhere, cry- 
ing, ‘““Set your sundials! Set your sundials by the 
Caliph’s clock! Who wastes his hours throws away 
the golden gift of Allah! Set your sundials.”’ 


Confusion Reigns in Chunder-abad-dad 


The Caliph and the Vizir sat for hours, watching 
the pendulum swing. 

“Plague take the thing!’’ muttered the Vizir. 
“It has an evil look and sounds like a hen in the 
rain!” The clock was running with a threatening 
whir that never ceased nor changed, but seemed 
hourly to go faster and faster. 

“How fast the time flies!” he said nervously. 

“ Yes,” replied the Caliph, ‘‘the days are so long at 
this season that time has to fly fast to get through.” 

“And the morning is oddly short, Sire. See, it 
is already half-past ten!” 

“Oh, that is the daylight-saving device,” said the 
Caliph carelessly. “It is saving part of the day. 
By thus using less in the morning, we shall have 
more in the afternoon. It is indeed clever.” 

The day passed, and evening came gently up the 
east. 
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The Caliph sat by his window. There was a 
bewildered look on his face. He held an almanac 
in his hand, and he had one eye on the clock. 

“Selim,” he said uneasily, peering out the win- 
dow. “It is high time it should be dusk. Sunset 
was due at ten minutes past six by the almanac. 
It is more than an hour behind time. I wish you 
would go out and attend to it.” 

“But, Your Highness,” said the Vizir, “it cannot 
be sunset until the sun sets.” 

“What?” cried the Caliph. ‘‘Must I wait for the 
sun? Am I not the Caliph? Is it not mine to say 
what the hours shall be in Chunder-abad-dad?’’ 

“Surely!” replied the Vizir. ‘But, Your High- 
ness, does not the sun set at sunset? And is it not 
sunset when the sun sets? How can it then be sun- 
set until the sun does set? We have but one sun, 
and only when it sets is it sunset!” 

The Caliph looked dazed. ‘“‘By the prophet’s 
beard, Selim!” he said. ‘‘ You can say less in more 
words than anyone I have ever heard. Let the 
sun set when it will. I will attend to the sunset. 
When my clock says, ‘This is sunset,’ it shall be 
sunset. This clock is my clock. Its hours are the 
right hours. There shall be no other time whatever 
in the city of Chunder-abad-dad!”’ 

He tossed the hourglass out of the window. It 
fell with a crash in the street. | 
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“Go,” he said. ‘‘Send all the people to bed. It 
is high time they retired.” 

Being well acquainted with the Caliph, every- 
body made haste to go to bed. 

Sometime in the night the Vizir woke, and being 
very thirsty, went out to the hydrant in the court- 
yard to get himself a drink. In the hush that was 
over the city he could hear the splash of fountains, 
and in the palace courtyard the Caliph’s clock was 
running with a strange, uneasy sound. 

It had been running fast at sunset. It was run- 
ning faster now. It sounded as if it were running a 
race with itself and were gaining on every round. 
He could hear it catch step and break again at every 
dozen ticks. 

It struck twice as he stood in the courtyard. 

It struck thrice as he crept into bed. 

It struck four times as he fell asleep. 

And while all the world was as black as your hat, 
he heard the Caliph cry, “Breakfast!” 

It was intensely dark. The chill of night was in 
the air, and the stars were still in the sky. 

“Breakfast!” gasped the Vizir as he sat up in his 
bed. ‘‘Why, we have just had supper!” | 

“The clock says it is breakfast time!” said the 
Caliph. “Come promptly, or PI know the reason 
why.” 

“I cannot eat a mouthful!” protested the Vizir. 
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‘“You’d better!” growled the Caliph. “If you 
slight the buckwheat cakes, we’ll have an account 
to settle.” 

The Vizir ate a large breakfast. In fact, he ate 
too much. 

As he finished his oatmeal, the clock struck nine. 

As he ate his buckwheats, the clock struck ten. 

As he drank his coffee, it struck again. 

“Go!” cried the Caliph. ‘‘Drive the beasts out 
to pasture before the morning is spent!” 

The Vizir looked at the Caliph’s eye. It was as 
red as a ruby. He hurried out to the stables, woke 
the sheep, aroused the goats, and drove the cows 
to pasture. He ran back through the darkness and 
tottered up the palace steps just as the sun rose. 

The Caliph was eating gloomily. ‘‘Are you aware 
that it is now dinnertime?” 

“Dinnertime?” stammered the Vizir. 

“It is twelve o'clock!” cried the Caliph. “It is 
high noon by the clock.” 

“But it is not high noon by the noon-mark on the 
stones in the palace yard. The sun is this minute 
rising!” replied the Vizir hastily. 

“Don’t argue with me,” said the Caliph. 

“I was not arguing with you. I was just stating 
a fact. Stating a fact is not argument.” 

“Then why do you always cross me?” said the 
Caliph sourly. ‘‘When the clock strikes twelve, 
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and I say it is twelve, why do you contradict me? 
See, the clock says it is twilight! You’d better go 
put up the stock.” 

The Vizir chased the cows home, shut up the 
herds, folded the flocks, hustled the fowls into the 
henhouse, shook down straw for the donkeys and 
camels, gave the elephants hay, and came sheepishly 
back to the palace. 

“Someone is wasting a deal of daylight,” he said 
to nobody in particular as he eyed the rising day. 

“Wasting daylight?” cried the Caliph. ‘‘How 
can one be wasting daylight who is not using it? 
One cannot waste what he does not use. Nobody 
is wasting daylight. We are saving quantities. 
Day by day we are saving time. Hour by hour we 
are gaining upon the sun. Soon we shall have 
whole days to dispose of!”’ 

And the clock went scuttling along. 

Meantime in Chunder-abad-dad things were go- 
ing very badly. The astonished populace rose in 
haste and chased the hours with flying feet. They 
chased them all day. Nobody knew just what time 
it was; and, apparently, when they did, it wasn’t, 
which was confusing. 

The sun said it still was Tuesday noon when the 
clock said breakfast time the next Sunday morning. 
Before twilight that day the Caliph and the Grand 
Vizir had eaten two breakfasts, two luncheons, two 
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dinners, two suppers, and were preparing once more 
for breakfast. Thus, in extraordinary fashion, time 
sped by in Chunder-abad-dad. 

Days and nights ran round like water beetles. 
Meals followed one another like drops of spattering 
rain. Hours fled by like the flying balls shot from 
a Roman candle. 

Every hour it became more difficult to keep up 
with the Caliph’s clock. 

Worn out with constant hurry, the Caliph and all 
the people fell into a deep sleep. But the Grand 
Vizir in his anxiety lay as restless as a cat. 


A Miracle Comes to Pass 


The road from Samarcand ran down to Chunder- 
abad-dad like a wide ribbon wandering through the 
dusty plain. Down the road came a merchant on 





a mule, bringing his wares to the city. When he 
reached Chunder-abad-dad, he saw that its walls 
were deserted. He listened, but all he heard was a 
sound like a simoom in the distance. It was the 
people of Chunder-abad-dad snoring together. 

He pounded on the town gates and shouted, but 
there came no reply. Opening the rear gate, he 
rode in through the deserted streets. 

Over the minarets the noonday sun streamed in 
a flood of light. Yet all was still. Not a person 
was to be seen; not so much as a dog stirred in an 
alley. Cold fear crept over the merchant. ‘In the 
name of King Solomon’s ant!” he cried. “Have I 
come to a city of the dead?” 

The square before the palace lay empty in the 
sunshine. There was not even a beggar asleep by 
the gate, but he could hear the fountains splashing. 

“In the name of Sheba’s mule!” he cried. “Is 
anyone living here?” 

He heard a shutter open in the wall. He shaded 
his eyes and squinted up through the sunshine. 
He saw the head of the Vizir emerging through a 
crevice. 

“Hush!” said the Grand Vizir. 

“What in the name of J 

“Hush! Hush, if you love your life!” 

The merchant stared in amazement. ‘‘What has 
touched your wits?” he gasped. 
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“On your honor, tell me, what time is it?” asked 
the Grand Vizir. ‘““When I ask what time, I mean 
what hour by Allah’s time.” 

“High noon,” said the stranger, marveling much. 

“Do you speak the truth?” cried the Vizir. 

“ Brother, if you cannot take my word for it, just 
look at the sun. My mule stands with his four feet 
on his shadow but once in the day.” 

“What is the day of the week?” 

“Friday.” 

“Friday?” whispered the Vizir, his eyes popping. 
“See my gray hairs. I am an old man. Do not 
fool me, friend.” 

The puzzled merchant drew from his saddlebags 
the Samarcand Gazette and showed it to the Vizir. 

“You may see the date for yourself.” 

“ Bismillah!” gasped the Vizir hoarsely. ‘‘ Friend, 
in this stupid city of Chunder-abad-dad it is forty- 
two minutes past twelve o’clock come next Sunday 
fortnight! We are now two weeks ahead of the 
sun. I knew there was something wrong with that 
clock, or it would not have kept a cuckoo!” 

“Clock?” said the merchant. 

“Clock,” said the Vizir. 

“Show me the thing,” said the merchant. 

With finger on lip, in tiptoed silence, the Grand 
Vizir led the merchant through the corridor into 
the court. 
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The Caliph’s clock stood there upon the top of 
its marble column. 

“There,” said the Vizir bitterly, “is the machine 
that has made this city mad!” 

At that moment the clock, which by traveling at 
breakneck speed had accomplished a six weeks’ 
journey in four weeks’ time, ran down. 

The overtaxed mainspring relaxed with a whine. 
Something popped inside! BING! it went—— 
Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-ee-ee—_S PANG——-CHUCK ! 

With a tremendous whir-r-r, suddenly ended, the 
clock hands flew wildly round, once, twice, thrice. 
They gave one feeble wave, trembled, and stood 
stil. The hands were just at twelve. 

The official clock had stopped! 

The two men stood aghast. 

From his bedroom across the corridor came the 
Caliph’s voice, “Selim! Selim!” 

“Allah save you,” gasped the merchant. 

“Selim! Selim!” came the stern voice. ‘“‘ Answer 
me instantly. What are you doing? Have you 
dared to lay hands upon my royal clock?” 

The Grand Vizir clung to a pillar. His legs 
refused to support him. *“Al-Al-Alah!” was all 
that he could say. 

But the merchant of Samarcand was equal to the 
emergency. “A miracle,” he roared, and fell on 
his knees. 
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“Kneel!” he gasped to the Vizir. ‘“‘Kneel, if 
you value your neck! And shout, ʻA miracle” ” 

“A miracle! A miracle!” shouted the Vizir as 
he dropped to his knees. ‘“‘But I don’t know what 
it is.” 

“Bellow,” whispered the merchant. **Louder and 
louder.” And they bellowed together. 

The Caliph appeared in his doorway. There was 
flaming wrath in his eyes. He stood for a second 
speechless, candle in hand, staring at the spectacle 
before him. 

“A miracle!” bellowed the Grand Vizir. 

“A miracle!” shouted the merchant. 
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“Where?” said the Caliph stormily. ‘‘And what 
is this miracle?” 

‘That a clock should cease running with its hands 
uplifted forever in praise at the hour of prayer!” 
cried the merchant. 

“Cease running? My clock?” cried the Caliph. 
He threw a glance at the Vizir that made Selim’s 
heart stop beating. 

“Great is the Caliph! Our Caliph is mighty!” 
cried the merchant joyfully. 

“In his hands he holds the hours as one gathers 
loose sand in a bowl. He commands the darkness 
to pass, and it passes. He says, ‘The day comes,’ 
and it comes. He gathers the daylight into a bag 
and presents the extra time to his people. Allah hu 
akbar! Our Caliph is mighty!” 

The Caliph now began to feel as if he had done 
something out of the ordinary; as, indeed, he had. 
He assumed a few airs. He strutted and began to 
twist his mustache. 

‘‘Behold!” said the merchant. ‘While the mighty 
slept, Time came to a stop; the wheels of the Hours 
stood still. While the Caliph slept, the calendar 
caught up with the clock. Hail to the Controller 
of Calendars! The sun, moon, and stars are his 
servants. The seasons are his toys!” 

The Caliph smiled modestly. He loved to hear 
mild praise of himself. 
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“Our Caliph,” continued the merchant, “has laid 
up fourteen days in his treasury as a miser would 
lay up his pence. Through his wonderful genius the 
city of Chunder-abad-dad is a whole fortnight ahead 
of the sun! Great minds are always ahead of their 
time! 

“And now behold,” said the merchant, and waved 
at the clock. ‘‘This crafty machine confesses the 
truth: there is no time but Allah’s.”’ 

“This is a very wise man,” thought the Caliph. 
“A very wise man indeed.” And he drew himself 
up pompously to his full height. 

“Now,” said the Caliph, “I have had enough of 
trying to keep up with the times. I shall never 
hurry again.” 

Then the Caliph sent forth a royal proclamation, 
saying: 

“In the name of the Prophet! I, Sulieman the 
Magnificent, Caliph of Chunder-abad-dad, have now 
saved two weeks, which otherwise would have been 
wasted in sheer foolishness, and return them as a 
gift to my people that they may live them over; 
that those who did ill may do well; that those who 
did well may do better.” 

And if you ever should come to Chunder-abad-dad, 
you will find a city where everyone is idle and 
happy, doing just as he pleases; where no one ever 
hurries, yet the world goes very well. 
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Jonathan Bing 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went out in his carriage to visit the King, 
But everyone pointed and said, “Look at that! 
Jonathan Bing has forgotten his hat!” 

(He’d forgotten his hat!) 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went home and put on a new hat for the King, 
But up by the palace a soldier said, ‘‘Hi! 

You can’t see the King; you’ve forgotten your tie!”’ 
(He’d forgotten his tie!) 


Copyright, 1936, by Beatrice Curtis Brown. 
Reprinted by permission of the author. 








Poor old Jonathan Bing, 

He put on a beautiful tie for the King, 

But when he arrived an Archbishop said, “Ho! 
You can’t come to court in pyjamas, you know!” 
Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went home and addressed a short note to the King: 


If you please will excuse me 
I won’t come to tea; 

For home’s the best place for 
All people like me! 








Rhyming Ink 


Once there was a man called Simon Smug; his wife 
was called Sarah, and they kept a shop. 

Every morning at eight o’clock precisely, Simon 
unbolted the shop door and took down the shutters. 
Then he stood behind the counter and weighed out 
sugar and currants and wrapped up parcels and 
made out bills and said, “What next can I get for 
you, ma’am?” and ‘‘ Dreadful weather for the time 
of year!” to all the customers. And every evening 
as the clock struck seven, Simon put up the shutters 
again and fastened the door. 

“Now I’m going to enjoy myself!” he would say, 
rubbing his hands with enthusiasm. 
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Sometimes he enjoyed himself by sitting with his 
feet inside the fender reading the paper to Sarah. 
Sometimes he enjoyed himself potiering about the 
back yard and painting the water barrel or sowing 
Virginian Stock seed in the rockery. Sometimes he 
enjoyed himself by falling asleep in his chair. 

And then one day he decided to become a poet. 

“ Yov’d be surprised at the thoughts that come into 
my head, Sarah,” said he. “Im going to put them 
into poetry and become famous.” 

He got out a very large sheet of paper and a very 
large pen and a very large pot of ink and sat down 
at the kitchen table. Sarah looked at him proudly. 

“Just fancy me a poet’s wife!” she thought, and 
held her head two inches higher than usual. 





Simon began to write as fast as he could. ‘Just 
listen to this and tell me if you ever heard so fine 
a beginning to a poem,” cried he. 


Soue poel forse lhe tuatey, tion; 

“And what comes next?” inquired Mrs. Smug. 

“I don’t know yet,” said Simon. “I haven’t had 
the time to find a rhyme.” 

He sat at the table and thought and thought and 
thought. He bit the end of his pen to shreds; he 
found a box of nibs and tried them all; he rumpled 
his hair and inked his face and made scribbles and 
patterns all round the edge of the paper; but it was 
no use. 

“I don’t believe there’s a rhyme to hippopotamus 
in any language under the sun!” he groaned. 

“Why not start with something easier?” suggested 
Mrs. Smug. 

So Simon began again; he began a dozen poems 
at least, but he could not finish one. 

‘Is anything wrong, my dear?’ asked Sarah. 

“Wrong!” echoed Simon. “I should think there is! 
There’s not a single rhyme to any word I’ve used. 
I can no more make poetry without rhymes than 
you can make pancakes. without eggs! Il never 
be a poet at this rate.” 
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It was the same every time he sat down to write. 
His verses never got beyond the first two lines, and 
all for want of rhymes. He grew quite thin and ill- 
tempered with worry; he lost his appetite; he lost 
his sleep; he was impatient with the customers and 
made mistakes in their orders. Wherever he was 
and whatever he was doing, he was muttering scraps 
of poetry to himself and trying to find the words 
he wanted. 

“Things can’t go on like this,” said Mrs. Smug, 
but she had not the least idea how to stop them. 

Then she saw the advertisement for Rhyming Ink. 
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Important to Poets! 


Here is the Most Wonderful Invention of 
the Age. Just dip your pen in Rhyming Ink 
(only ten shillings a bottle) and you cannot 
help writing poetry. If our Ink fails to find 
a rhyme to any word in the dictionary, your 
money will be refunded. 


“Now if that isn’t exactly what Simon wants!” she 
cried, and sent for some rhyming ink immediately. 
She did not tell Simon anything about it, of course, 
for she felt sure he would not feel like a real poet 
if he knew his rhymes came out of a bottle instead 
of out of his head. 

When the ink arrived, she washed the old inkpot 
that Simon always used and filled it to the brim. 
‘““Now perhaps we’ll have a little peace,” she said. 
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Presently Simon came in, gave a great sigh, and 
sat down at the kitchen table to write poetry, just 
as usual. He sighed again as he spread out a clean 
sheet of paper; he sighed as he chose a clean nib for 
his pen; he sighed as he opened the inkpot, for he 
supposed that everything would happen as it had 
always done before and that in five minutes he 
would be rumpling his hair and rolling his eyes in 
his struggle to find a rhyme. And he had thought 
of such a beautiful beginning for a poem! 


of flillid as a billerfty/ 


He wrote that much quite quickly, but that was not 
surprising because he always wrote the first two 
lines without any trouble; the surprising thing was 
that the pen went on and finished the verse! 


Gout thin before thee diy Wad Atii 
(Serhufis Fd tu Wi guler tie l 
“Tve done it!” shouted Simon Smug. “Pve done 
it! Pve written a poem!” 
“There, now, just fancy that!’ said Sarah. 
“But I don’t suppose Pll ever be able to write 
another,’’ he added gloomily. 
“I should try if I were you,” said Sarah. 
“I might as well,” said Simon. “Pl see if I can 
finish the hippopotamus one.” 
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He dipped his pen in the ink and began to write: 


ate age Poe 
And once again the pen went gliding on: 
feb gta mole Wille Tei (he ieoa- 
Gf bee sould nje, Al ukat a fass! 

“Pve done it again!” he exclaimed. *“‘I can write 
poetry as easily as signing my name!” 

He scrawled Simon Smug across the paper, by 
way of illustration, and then gave a gasp, for under 
his name he had written Oh, what a mug! 

“Pve made a poem even of that,” he said in aston- 
ishment, “‘only it’s not a very good one. I’m a poet 
at last! I shall sit and write poetry all day long 
and never serve in the shop any more.” 

“You don’t mean it, do you?” asked Mrs. Smug. 

“Of course I do,” said Simon. ‘‘Fancy wasting my 
time weighing out rice and tea and things like that 
when I’ve found out how clever I am. If anyone 
attends to the shop, it must be you, my dear, for 
I’m far too busy to do anything about it.’ 

At first Mrs. Smug made the best of things, but 
it was inconvenient to have to keep dropping her 
dishcloth or potato peeler to wait on customers. 

It was really very pleasant not to have Simon 
moaning and groaning over his rhymes, but after 
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a few days she wished she had never bought the 
rhyming ink. 

The kitchen table was smothered in papers; poems 
fluttered to the ground with every opening of the 
door; they got into the washtub and the gravy and 
the flour barrel and the coal scuttle. And if, by 
chance, Sarah had a moment in which to sit down 
and rest, Simon would begin to read his favorite 
pieces to her. What with the worry of so much 
poetry in the kitchen and the worry of so little help 
in the shop, she began to feel quite worn out. 

The trouble really came to a head when she used 
the rhyming ink herself. She would never have done 
it if she had had time to think, but the shop was 
so full of customers that she was quite flurried, 
and when she lost her pencil, she carried off the 
inkpot from under Simon’s nose. 

“But I can’t write without ink!’ protested Simon. 
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“Then you can spend the time tidying the kitch- 
en,” said Sarah over her shoulder. ‘‘It’s disgraceful !” 

She deftly wrote receipts and bills and orders, 
and then she took the ink back to her husband. 
But never once did she remember that the ink was 
not of the ordinary kind—until the customers re- 
turned, red-faced and angry. 

“What do you mean by putting down white mice 
on my bill?” cried one. “I ordered a pound of rice, 
and you have charged for three white mice as well.” 

“And I ordered a pot of jam,” said another, “and 
you’ ve written underneath To boil with ham!” 

“Just look at this receipt!” cried a third. “I 
never saw a bill receipted like this in my life!” 


Ce pound and four — 
Yeu Owe mt Were — 
From Surah Smug! 


“It’s that rhyming ink!” cried poor Sarah. And 
she rushed into the kitchen. 

“I’ve written another poem since you brought me 
the ink again,” said Simon. “It begins, ‘Behold 
the wriggling caterpillar——’’”’ 
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“I dopt care how it begins!” cried Mrs. Smug, 
and she seized the bottle and emptied the ink out 
of the window all over the rockery. ‘“‘You just clear 
all those papers off the table and look after the 
shop as you used todo. I’ve had more than enough 
poetry, and that’s the end of it!” 

To tell the truth, Simon had had more than enough 
poetry, too, and was quite glad to be back behind 
the counter. But Sarah was wrong in thinking 
that emptying the bottle out of the window was the 
end of the matter. The Virginian Stocks began to 
behave in a most extraordinary way. Instead of 
being miserable and straggling, they grew and 
budded and blossomed just as though ink were 
their favorite fertilizer. 

“What a charming back yard you have,” exclaimed 
all Simon’s visitors. ‘“‘Your rockery is as pretty as 
a poem!” 

Which just shows what rhyming ink can do—at 
least the kind at ten shillings a bottle. 
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The Story of Dr. Dolittle 


Once upon a time, many years ago—when our 
grandfathers were little children—there was a doctor; 
and his name was Dolittle—John Dolittle, M.D. 
“M.D.” means that he was a proper doctor and knew 
a whole lot. 

He lived in a little town called Puddleby-on-the- 
Marsh. All the folks, young and old, knew him well 
by sight. And whenever he walked down the street 
in his high hat everyone would say, ‘‘There goes the 
Doctor! He’s a clever man.” And the dogs and the 
children would all run up and follow behind him; 
and even the crows that lived in the church tower 
would caw and nod their heads. 

The house he lived in, on the edge of the town, 
was quite small; but his garden was very large and 
had a wide lawn and stone seats and weeping willows 
hanging over. His sister, Sarah Dolittle, was house- 
keeper for him; but the Doctor looked after the 
garden himself. He was very fond of animals and 
kept many kinds of pets. Besides goldfish in the 
pond at the bottom of his garden, he had rabbits in 
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the pantry, white mice in his piano, a squirrel in the 
linen closet, and a hedgehog in the cellar. He had 
a cow with a calf, too, an old lame horse—twenty- 
five years of age—and chickens and pigeons and two 
lambs and many other animals. But his favorite 
pets were Dab-Dab the duck, Jip the dog, Gub-Gub 
the pig, Polynesia the parrot, and the owl, Too-T'oo. 

His sister used to grumble about all these animals 
and said they made the house untidy. And one day 
when an old lady with rheumatism came to see the 
Doctor, she sat on the hedgehog, who was sleeping 
on the sofa, and never came to see him any more, but 
drove every Saturday to Oxenthorpe, another town 
ten miles off, to see a different doctor. 

Then his sister, Sarah Dolittle, came to him and 
said, “John, how can you expect sick people to come 
and see you when you keep all these animals in the 
house? It’s a fine doctor would have his parlor full 
of hedgehogs and mice! That’s the fourth personage 
these animals have driven away. Squire Jenkins and 
the parson say they wouldn’t come near your house 
again—no matter how sick they are. We are getting 
poorer every day. If you go on like this, none of 
the best people will have you for a doctor.” 

“But I like animals better than the best people,” 
said the Doctor. 

“You are ridiculous,” said his sister, and walked 
out of the room. 
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So, as time went on, the Doctor got more and more 
animals; and the people who came to see him got less 
and less. Till at last he had no one left—except 
the Cat’s-meat-Man, who didn’t mind any kind of an- 
imals. But the Cat’s-meat-Man wasn’t very rich, 
and he only got sick once a year—at Christmas time, 
when he used to give the Doctor sixpence for a bottle 
of medicine. Sixpence a year wasn’t enough to live 
on—even in those days, long ago; and if the Doctor 
hadn’t had some money saved up in his money box, 
no one knows what would have happened. 

And he kept on getting still more pets; and of 
course it cost a lot to feed them. And the money 
he had saved up grew littler and littler. 

Then he sold his piano and let the mice live in a 
bureau drawer. But the money he got for that, too, 
began to go, so he sold the brown suit he wore on 
Sundays and went on becoming poorer and poorer. 

And now, when he walked down the street in his 
high hat, people would say to one another, ‘““There 
goes John Dolittle, M.D. There was a time when he 
was the best-known doctor in the West Country. 
Look at him now. He hasn’t any money, and his 
stockings are full of holes!’’ But the dogs and the 
cats and the children still ran up and followed him 
through the town the same as when he was rich. 

It happened one day that the Doctor was sitting 
in his kitchen talking with the Cat’s-meat-Man, 
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who had come to see him with a stomach ache. 
“Why don’t you give up being a people’s doctor and 
be an animal doctor?” asked the Cat’s-meat-Man. 

The parrot, Polynesia, was sitting in the window 
looking out at the rain and singing a sailor song to 
herself. She stopped singing and started to listen. 

“You see, Doctor,” the Cat’s-meat-Man went on, 
“you know all about animals—much more than what 
these here vets do. That book you wrote—about 
cats—why, it’s wonderful! I can’t read or write 
myself—or maybe I’d write some books. But my 
wife, Theodosia, she’s a scholar, she is. And she 
read your book to me. Well, it’s wonderful—that’s 
all can be said—wonderful. You might have been 
a cat yourself. You know the way they thnk. And 
listen: you can make a lot of money doctoring ani- 
mals. Do you know that? You see, I’d send all the 
old women who had sick cats or dogs to you. And if 
they didn’t get sick fast enough, I could put some- 
thing in the meat I sell ’em to make ’em sick, see?” 

“Oh, no,” said the Doctor quickly. ‘‘You mustn’t 
do that. That wouldn’t be right.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean real sick,” answered the Cat’s- 
meat-Man. “Just a little something to make them 
droopy-like was what I had reference to. But as 
you say, maybe it ain’t quite fair on the animals. 
But they’ll get sick anyway, because the old women 
always give ’em too much to eat. And look, all the 
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farmers round about who had lame horses and weak 
lambs—they’d come. Be an animal doctor.” 

When the Cat’s-meat-Man had gone, the parrot 
flew off the window onto the Doctor’s table and said, 
“That man’s got sense. That’s what you ought to 
do. Be an animal doctor. Give the silly people 
up—if they haven’t brains enough to see you’re the 
best doctor in the world. ‘Take care of animals in- 
stead —they’ll soon find it out. Be an animal doctor.” 

“Oh, there are plenty of animal doctors,’ said 
John Dolittle, putting the flower pots outside on 
the window sill to get the rain. 

“Yes, there are plenty,” said Polynesia, “but none 
of them are any good at all. Now listen, Doctor, 
and I’ll tell you something. Did you know that 
animals can talk?” 

“I knew that parrots can talk,” said the Doctor. 

“Oh, parrots can talk in two languages—people’s 
language and bird language,” said Polynesia proudly. 
“If I say, ‘Polly wants a cracker, you understand 
me. But hear this: Ka-Ka oi-ee, fee-fee?” 

“Good gracious!” cried the Doctor. ‘What does 
that mean?” 

“That means, ‘Is the porridge hot yet?’—in bird 
language.” 

“My! You don’t say so!” said the Doctor. “You 
never talked that way to me before.” 

“What would have been the good?” said Polynesia, 
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dusting some cracker crumbs off her left wing. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t have understood me if I had.” 

“Tell me some more,” said the Doctor, all excited; 
and he rushed over to the dresser drawer and came 
back with the butcher’s book and a pencil. ‘‘Now 
don’t go too fast—and I’ll write it down. This is 
interesting—very interesting—something quite new. 
Give me the birds’ ABC first—slowly now.” 

So that was the way the Doctor came to know that 
animals had a language of their own and could talk 
to one another. And all that afternoon, while it 
was raining, Polynesia sat on the kitchen table 
giving him bird words to put down in the book. 
At teatime, when the dog, Jip, came in, the parrot 
said to the Doctor, “See; he’s talking to you.” 

“Looks to me as though he were scratching his 
ear,” said the Doctor. 

“But animals don’t always speak with their 
mouths,” said the parrot in a high voice, raising 
her eyebrows. ‘They talk with their ears, with 
their feet, with their tails—with everything. Some- 
times they don’t want to make a noise. Do you see 
now the way he’s twitching up one side of his nose?” 

“What’s that mean?” asked the Doctor. 

‘That means, ‘Can’t you see that it has stopped 
raining?’”’ Polynesia answered. ‘‘He is asking youa 
question. Dogs nearly always use their noses for 
asking questions.” 
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After a while, with the parrot’s help, the Doctor 
got to learn the language of the animals so well that 
he could talk to them himself and understand every- 
thing they said. Then he gave up being a people’s 
doctor altogether. As soon as the Cat’s-meat-Man 
had told everyone that John Dolittle was going to 
become an animal doctor, old ladies began to bring 
him their pet pugs and poodles who had eaten too 
much cake; and farmers came many miles to show 
him sick cows and sheep. One day a plow horse was 
brought to him; and the poor thing was terribly 
glad to find a man who could talk in horse language. 

“You know, Doctor,” said the horse, “that vet over 
the hill knows nothing at all. He has been treating 
me six weeks now—for spavins. What I need is 
spectacles. I am going blind in one eye. There’s 
no reason why horses shouldn’t wear glasses, the same 
as people. But that stupid man over the hill never 
even looked at my eyes. He kept on giving me pills. 
I tried to tell him, but he couldn’t understand a 
word of horse language. What I need is spectacles.” 

“Of course, of course,’ said the Doctor. “I'll 
get you some at once.”’ 

“I would like a pair like yours,” said the horse, 
“only green. They’ll keep the sun out of my eyes 
while I’m plowing the fifty-acre field.” 

“Certainly,” said the Doctor. “Green ones you 
shall have.” 
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“You know, the trouble is, sir,’ said the horse 
as the Doctor opened the front door to let him out, 
“the trouble is that anybody thinks he can doctor 
animals—just because the animals don’t complain. 
As a matter of fact it takes a much cleverer man to 
be a really good animal doctor than it does to be 
a good people’s doctor. My farmer’s boy thinks he 
knows all about horses. I wish you could see him— 
his face is so fat he looks as though he had no eyes— 
and he has got as much brain as a potato bug. He 
tried to put a mustard plaster on me last week.”’ 

“Where did he put it?” asked the Doctor. 

“Oh, he didn’t put it anywhere—on me,”’ said the 
horse. “He only tried to. I kicked him into the 
duck pond.” 

“Well, well”? said the Doctor. 

“I’m a pretty quiet creature as a rule,’’ said the 
horse—‘‘very patient with people—don’t make much 
fuss. But it was bad enough to have that vet giving 
me the wrong medicine. And when that red-faced 
booby started to monkey with me, I just couldn’t 
bear it any more.” 

“Did you hurt the boy much?” asked the Doctor. 

“Oh, no,” said the horse. “I kicked him in the 
right place. The vets looking after him now. 
When will my glasses be ready?” 

“PIL have them for you next week,” said the Doc- 
tor. “Come in again Tuesday. Good morning!” 
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Then John Dolittle got a fine big pair of green 
spectacles, and the plow horse stopped going blind 
In one eye and could see as well as ever. And 
soon it became a common sight to see farm animals 
wearing glasses in the country round Puddleby; and 
a blind horse was a thing unknown. 

And so it was with all the other animals that were 


brought to him. 

As soon as they found that he could talk their 
language, they told him where the pain was and how 
they felt, and of course it was easy for him to cure 
them. 

Now all these animals went back and told their 
brothers and friends that there was a doctor in the 
little house with the big garden who really was a 
doctor. And whenever any creatures got sick—not 
only horses and cows and dogs, but all the little 
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things of the fields, like harvest mice and water 
moles, badgers, and bats—they came at once to his 
house on the edge of the town, so that his big gar- 
den was nearly always crowded with animals trying 
to get in to see him. There were so many that came 
that he had to have special doors made for the 
different kinds. 

He wrote “HORSES” over the front door, “COWS” 
over the side door, and “SHEEP” on the kitchen 
door. Each kind of animal had a separate door— 
even the mice had a tiny tunnel made for them into 
the cellar, where they waited patiently in rows for 
the Doctor to come round to them. 
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So, in a few years’ time, every living thing for 
miles and miles got to know about John Dolittle, 
M.D. And the birds who flew to other countries in 
the winter told animals in foreign lands of the 
wonderful doctor of Puddleby-on-the-Marsh who 
could understand their talk and help them in their 
troubles. 

In this way he became famous among the ani- 
mals—all over the world—better known even than 
he had been among the folks of the West Country. 
And he was happy and liked his life very much. 
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Going Too Far 


A woman who lived in Holland, of old, 
Polished her brass till it shone like gold. 
She washed her pig after all his meals 

In spite of his energetic squeals. 

She scrubbed her doorstep into the ground, 
And the children’s faces, pink and round, 
She washed so hard that in several cases 


She polished their features off their faces— 
Which gave them an odd appearance, though 
She thought they were really neater so! 

Then her passion for cleaning quickly grew, 

And she scrubbed and polished the village through, 
Until, to the rage of all the people, 

She cleaned the weather vane off the steeple. 





“Going Too Far,” from St. Nicholas. Copyright, 1898, Century Co. Reprinted by permission 
of Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 





As she looked at the sky one summer’s night ; 
She thought that the stars shone out less bright; “~~~ 
And she said with a sigh, “If I were there, F 
Pd rub them up till the world should stare.” 

That night a storm began to brew, 

And a wind from the ocean blew and blew 

Til, when she came to her door next day 

It whisked her up, and blew her away— 

Up and up in the air so high 

That she vanished, at last, in the stormy sky. 

Since then it’s said that each twinkling star 

And the big white moon, shine brighter far. 

But the neighbors shake their heads in fear 

She may rub so hard they will disappear! 
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Ben and Me 
I Begin My Career 


Since the recent death of my lamented friend and 
patron, Ben Franklin, many so-called historians 
have attempted to write accounts of his life and his 
achievements. Most of these are wrong in so many 
respects that I feel the time has now come for me 
to take pen in paw and set things right. 

All of these ill-informed scribblers seem aston- 
ished at Ben’s great fund of information, at his 
brilliant decisions, at his seeming knowledge of all 
that went on about him. Had they asked me, I 
could have told them. It was ME. 
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For many years I was his closest friend and 
adviser and, if I do say it, I was in great part re- 
sponsible for his success and fame. 

Not that I wish to claim too much. I simply 
hope to see justice done, credit given where credit 
is due, and that’s to me—mostly. 

Ben was undoubtedly a splendid fellow, a great 
man, a patriot and all that; but he was undeniably 
stupid at times, and had it not been for me—well, 
here’s the true story, and you can judge for your- 
self. 

I was the oldest of twenty-six children. My par- 
ents, in naming us, went right through the alphabet. 
I, being first, was Amos, and the others went along 
through Bathsheba, Claude, Daniel—and so forth 
down to the babies: Xenophon, Ysobel, and Zenas. 

We lived in the vestry of Old Christ Church on 
Second Street, in Philadelphia—behind the panel- 
ing. With that number of mouths to feed we were 
naturally not a very prosperous family. In fact 
we were quite poor—as poor as church mice. 

But it was not until the Hard Winter of 1745 that 
things really became desperate. That was a winter 
long to be remembered for its severity, and night 
after night my poor father would come in tired and 
wet with his little sack practically empty. 

We were driven to eating prayer books, and when 
those gave out, we took to the minister’s sermons. 
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That was, for me, the final straw. The prayer 
books were tough, but those sermons! 

Being the oldest, it seemed fitting that I should 
go out into the world and make my own way. Per- 
haps I could in some way help the others. At least, 
it left one less to be provided for. 

So, saying farewell to all of them—my mother 
and father and all the children from Bathsheba to 
Zenas—I set forth on the coldest, windiest night of 
a cold and windy winter. 

Little did I dream at that moment of all the 
strange people and experiences I should encounter 
before ever I returned to that little vestry home! 
All I thought of were my cold paws, my empty 
stomach—and those sermons. 

I have never known how far I traveled that night, 
for, what with the cold and hunger, I must have 
become slightly delirious. The first thing I remem- 
ber clearly was being in a kitchen and smelling 
CHEESE! It didn’t take long to find it. It was 
only a bit of rind and fairly dry, but how I ate! 

Refreshed by this, my first real meal in many a 
day, I began to explore the house. It was painfully 
bare; clean, but bare with very little furniture, 
and that all hard and shiny; no soft things or dusty 
corners where a chap could curl up and have a good 
warm nap. It was cold, too. Almost as cold as 
outdoors. Upstairs were two rooms. One was 
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dark, and from it came the sound of snoring; the 
other had a light and the sound of sneezing. I 
chose the sneezy one. 

In a large chair close to the fireplace sat a short, 
thick, round-faced man, trying to write by the 
light of a candle. Every few moments he would 
sneeze, and his square-rimmed glasses would fly 
off. Reaching for these, he would drop his pen; by 
the time he found that and got settled to write, 
the candle would flicker from the draft; and when 
that calmed down, the sneezing would start again. 
And so it went. He was not accomplishing much 
in the way of writing. 

Of course I recognized him. 

Everyone in Philadelphia knew the great Doctor 
Benjamin Franklin, author, soldier, statesman, in- 
ventor, scientist, editor, printer, and philosopher. 

He didn’t look great or famous that night, though. 
He just looked cold—and a bit silly. 

He was wrapped in a sort of dressing gown with 
a dirty fur collar, and on his head was etn an 
odd-looking fur cap. 

The cap interested me, for I was still chilled to 
the bone, and this room was just as bleak as the 
rest of the house. It was a rather disreputable- 
looking affair, that cap; but in one side of it I had 
spied a hole—just about my size. Up the back 
of the chair I went, and under cover of the next 
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fit of sneezes, in I slid. What a cozy place that 
was! Plenty of room to move about a bit; just 
enough air; such soft fur; and such warmth! 

“Here,” said I to myself, “is my home. No 
more cold streets or cellars or vestries. HERE I 
stay.” 

At the moment, of course, I didn’t realize how 
true this was to prove. All I realized was that I 
was warm, well-fed, and—oh, so sleepy! 

And so to bed. 
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We Invent the Franklin Stove 


I slept late the next morning. When I woke up, 
my fur-cap home was hanging on the bedpost, and I 
in it. Dr. Franklin was again crouched over the 
fire attempting to write between fits of sneezing 
and glasses-hunting. The fire, what there was of 
it, was smoking, and the room was as cold as ever. 

“Not wishing to be critical—’’ I said. “But per- 
haps a bit of wood on that smoky ember that you 
seem to consider a fire might i 


“WASTE NOT, WANT NOT,” said he, severe. 


“Well, just suppose,” I said. “Just suppose you 
spend two or three weeks in bed with pewmonia— 
would that be a waste or j 

“It would be,” said he, putting on a log, “what- 
ever your name might be.” 

“Amos,” said I. “And there’d be doctor bills——”’ 

“BILLS!” said he, shuddering, and put on two 
more logs, quick. The fire blazed up then, and the 
room became a little better, but not much. 

“Dr. Franklin,” I said, “that fireplace is wrong.” 

“You might call me Ben—just plain Ben,” said 
he. “What’s wrong with it?” 

“Well, for one thing, most of the heat goes up the 
chimney. And for another, you can’t get around it. 
Outside our church there used to be a Hot-chestnut 
Man. Sometimes, when business was rushing, he’d 
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drop a chestnut. Pop was always on the lookout, 
and almost before it touched the ground he’d have 
it in his sack—and down to the vestry with it. 
There he’d put it in the middle of the floor—and 
we’d all gather round for the warmth. 

“Twenty-eight of us it would heat, and the room 
as well. It was all because it was out in the open, 
not stuck in a hole in the wall like that fireplace.” 

“Amos,” he interrupted, excited, “there’s an idea 
there! But we couldn’t move the fire out into the 
middle of the room.” 

“We could if there were something to put it in, 
iron or something.” 

“But the smoke?” he objected. 

“Pipe,” said I, and curled up for another nap. 
I didn’t get it, though. 

Ben rushed off downstairs, came back with a great 
big armful of junk, dumped it on the floor, and was 
off for more. No one could have slept, not even a 
dormouse. After a few trips he had a big pile of 
things there. There were scraps of iron, tin, and 
wire. There were a couple of old warming pans, an 
iron oven, three flatirons, six potlids, a wire bird- 
cage, and an anvil. There were saws, hammers, 
pincers, files, drills, nails, screws, bolts, bricks, 
sand, and an old broken sword. 

He drew out a sort of plan and went to work. With 
the clatter he made there was no chance of a nap, 
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so I helped all I could, picking up the nuts and 
screws and tools that he dropped—and his glasses. 

Ben was a fair terror for work, once he was in- 
terested. It was almost noon before he stopped for 
a bit of rest. We looked over what had been done, 
and it didn’t look so bad—considering. 

It was shaped much like a small fireplace set up 
on legs, with two iron doors on the front and a 
smoke pipe running from the back to the fireplace. 
He had taken the andirons out of the fireplace and 
boarded that up so we wouldn’t lose any heat up the 
chimney. Ben walked around looking at it, proud 
as could be, but worried. “The floor,” he said. 
“It’s the floor that troubles me, Amos. With those 
short legs and that thin iron bottom, the heat “ 

“Down on the docks,” said I, “we used to hear the 
ship rats telling how the sailors build their cooking- 
fires on board ship. A layer of sand right on the 
deck, bricks on top of that, and——’”’ 

“ Amos,” he shouted, ‘‘you’ve got it!’’ and rushed 
for the bricks and sand. He put a layer of sand 
in the bottom of the affair, the bricks on top of 
that, and then set the andirons in. It looked pretty 
promising. 








“Eureka!” he exclaimed, stepping back to admire 
it and tripping over the saw. ‘Straighten things 
up a bit, Amos, while I run and get some logs.” 

“ Don’t try to run,” I said. “And by the way, do 
you come through the pantry on the way up?” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“In some ways, Ben,”’ I said, ‘“‘you’re fairly bright, 
but in others you’re just plain dull. The joy of 
creating may be meat and drink to you; but as for 
me, a bit of cheese a 

He was gone before I finished, but when he came 
back with the logs, he had a fine slab of cheese, 
a loaf of rye bread, and a good big tankard of ale. 

We put in some kindling and logs and lit her up. 
She drew fine, and Ben was so proud and excited 
that I had to be rather sharp with him before he 
would settle down to food. Even then he was up 
every minute, to admire it from a new angle. 

Before we’d finished even one sandwich the room 
had warmed up like a summer afternoon. 

“Amos,” said he, ‘‘we’ve done it!” 

“Thanks for the WE,” I said. “Pl remember it.” 





We Discover Electricity 


It all started with some glass tubes and a book 
of instructions sent to Ben by a London friend. 
These glass tubes he would rub with a piece of silk 
or fur, thereby producing many strange, and, to me, 
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unpleasant effects. When a tube was sufficiently 
rubbed, small bits of paper would spring from the 
table and cling to it, or crackling sparks leap from it 
to the finger of anyone foolish enough to approach. 
Ben derived great amusement from rubbing a tube 
and touching it to the tip of my tail. Thereupon a 
terrible shock would run through my body; every hair 
and whisker would stand on end, and a convulsive 
contraction of all my muscles would throw me several 
inches into the air. 

This was bad enough, but my final rebellion did 
not come until he, in his enthusiasm, used the fur 
cap to rub the tube. And I was in the cap. 

“Ben,” said I, “this has gone far enough. From 
now on, kindly omit me from these experiments. To 
me they seem a perfectly senseless waste of time, 
but if they amuse you, all right, go ahead with 
them. Just leave me out.” 

“I fear you are not a person of vision, Amos,” 
said he. ‘‘You fail to grasp the world-wide, epoch- 
making importance of these experiments. You do 
not realize the force——”’ 

“Oh, don’t I?” I replied. ‘My tail is still tin- 
gling.” 

“I shall tear the lightning from the skies,” said 
Ben, “and harness it to do the bidding of man.” 

“Personally,” said 1, “I think the sky’s an excel- 
lent place for it.” 
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Nothing I could say, though, served to dampen 
Ben’s enthusiasm. 

I observed that he was developing an unseemly 
interest in lightning. Every time a house or tree 
was struck, Ben was the first to reach the scene, 
questioning all who had been present as to how the 
bolt had looked, smelled, or sounded, what sensa- 
tions they had felt, and so on. Then he would go 
into a brown study that lasted for hours, occasion- 
ally murmuring, “I wonder, I wonder.” 

“Wonder what?” I asked finally. It was getting 
on my nerves. 

“Why, if lightning and electricity are the same.” 

“To me they are,” I said promptly. ‘“They’re 
both annoying, horrid, dangerous nuisances that 
should be let strictly alone.” 

“There you go again, Amos. No vision.” 

“All right,” I said, “ALL RIGHT. And if they 
are the same, and if you do prove it, then what?” 

“Why, then,” he said, “why, then, I shall go down 
in history as he who tamed the lightning, who——”’ 

“If you have any notion of making a house-pet of 
this lightning,” I said, “you can go down in history 
as anything you please. For myself, I will go down 
in the cellar—and stay there.’’ 

Two days later I was waked from my nap by a ter- 
rible clatter overhead. Investigation disclosed Ben 
seated on the roof, busily hammering. He had 
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fastened a whole collection of sharp-pointed iron 
rods to various parts of the housetop. ‘There were 
two or three on each chimney and a series of them 
along the ridgepole. ‘These were all connected by a 
tangle of wires and rods that ran down through the 
trap door into our room. 

“You see, Amos,” he explained, while connecting 
wires to various instruments, “the trouble with 
most people is that they lack the calm observation 
of the trained scientific mind. Time after time I 
have rushed to the scene of one of these lightning 
strokes, and all I could gather from the bystanders 
was that they were ‘terrible skeered.’ Now by 
collecting a small amount of this so-called lightning 
with the rods which you saw on the roof and conduct- 
ing it through wires to these jars and instruments, 
we shall be able to investigate its nature and be- 
havior with true scientific calm. 

“We shall be able to settle forever the question 
which is puzzling all great minds, the question of 
whether or not lightning is electrical.” 

“It has never puzzled my mind,” I said. “Left to 
myself I wouldn’t give it a thought. Moreover,” I 
continued, “you might as well leave out that we. 
I resigned from these experiments a long time ago. 
Any observing that I do will be done in the cellar. 
And, as the sky has clouded up rather threateningly, 
I think I will retire there at once.” 
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The storm was closer than I thought, for I had 
barely started when there occurred a most horrifying 
flash of lightning followed by a thunderclap that 
shook the house to its foundations. The shock 
threw me bodily into an empty glass jar. This 
was fortunate, for here I was able to observe all 
that went on, while the glass protected me from 
the flashes that followed in rapid succession. 

At the first flash the liquid in Ben’s jars dis- 
appeared in a great burst of yellowish steam, and the 
instruments bounced about wildly. As flash followed 
flash, blue sparks ran up and down the wires, the 
andirons glowed as though dipped in phosphorus, 
and streaks of fire shot from the candlesticks on 
the mantelpiece. The crashing thunder was contin- 
uous, jarring every loose object in the house. There 
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was now no doubt in my mind that lightning was elec- 
tricity—in its most horrid and dangerous form. 

In the confusion I had forgotten Ben. Now look- 
ing about, I was astonished to find him nowhere in 
sight. 

At this moment a large ball of blue fire emerged 
from the Franklin stove, rolled across the floor, 
and descended the stairs, crackling and giving off a 
strange odor of sulphur. The unusually violent 
crash that followed brought a faint moan from the bed. 

There I discovered Ben, or rather his feet, for 
they were the only part of him visible. The rest 
was covered by the bedclothes, while two pillows 
completely muffled his head. 

At first I was alarmed, but as each succeeding 
crash brought an echoing moan and a violent trem- 
bling of the feet, I realized that all that had 
befallen him was a severe case of fright. 
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Safe in my big glass jar I thoroughly enjoyed the 
spectacle of Ben’s terror as long as the storm raged. 

As the last rumblings died away, he cautiously 
raised the pillows and peered forth. He was a most 
amusing sight. 

‘“Now, Dr. Franklin,” I jeered as he sheepishly 
rose from the bed, “would you lend a bit of your 
calm, scientific study to getting me out of this 
jar? And by the way, what did you observe as to 
the true nature of lightning?” 

“Do you know, Amos,” he explained, “that first 
flash knocked off my glasses, and of course I see 
very poorly without them.” 

“So you replaced them with a couple of pillows,” 
I said. 

He never answered me—just started picking up 
the remains of his apparatus. 

When, some time later, a scientific writer called 
them “Lightning Rods,” naming Ben as their inven- 
tor, he refused to take the credit. This startling 
display of modesty surprised many people—but not 
me. I knew all about it. 








Big Steve, the Tunnelman 


Like a stone wall a mile high, the Rockies have 
always stood in the way of travelers from coast to 
coast. Many years ago some people got the notion 
that if the Rockies were flattened out, travel would 
be a lot easier. 

They called in Paul Bunyan and asked him how 
about it. He said sure, he could flatten them out, 
press out all the wrinkles as smooth as glass. But 
before they gave him the job, they decided to make 
a survey first. 

So they called in Finn MacCool, the civil engineer. 
After surveying the entire Rockies, he came up 
with the answer that if the mountains were flat- 
tened out, the Rocky Mountain states would stretch 
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From Big Steve: The Double Quick Tunnelman by Marie Halun Bloch, copyright, 1952. 
Adapted and reprinted by permission of Coward-MecCann, Ine. 


eastward to the Hudson River and westward to the 
Sierra Nevadas. This would leave only a narrow 
strip on each coast for all the other states of the 
Union to squeeze into. 

When the Texans got wind of this, they put up a 
big holler. They were the biggest state, and over 
their dead bodies would they let any other state 
be bigger. And then naturally all the states that 
would be squeezed along the coasts were dead set 
against the plan. 

Febold Feboldson, the weather-control expert in 
Nebraska, loudly pointed out that the Rockies are 
a storm-stopper. Take them away and the storms 
from the far northwest would whistle across the 
smoothed-out Rockies with nothing to stop them. 
Nebraska would be buffeted by tornadoes and who 
knows what from two sides instead of just one. 

Well, the idea had to be dropped, and travelers 
still had to climb first up, then down the Rockies 
to get to where they were going. 

One day Big Steve, the double-quick tunnelman, 
got his first sight of the Rockies. He and Daisy, 
his rock hog, approached them from the western 
slope. Daisy was a rare animal that looked almost 
like a dog. But besides dog, she was part mole, 
part ground hog, and part gopher—the mole part 
being the most important. Daisy was a natural- 
born tunneler. 
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When the tunnelman saw the 
towering mountains of granite, his 
first thought, naturally, was to make a 
double-quick beeline tunnel through them. 

‘“‘Here’s our chance, Daisy,” he said. “PH start 
you tunneling from the eastern slope, and Pll tunnel 
in from this side. When we meet in the middle, 
we'll have a real double-quick beeline tunnel.” 

The rock hog’s excited barking echoed against 
the foothills. She was all for it. 

“O.K., then,” Big Steve said. ‘‘We’ll cross over 
and Pll get you started on your end.” 

At the top of the second range they came upon a 
white-haired, long-haired hermit. He was rocking 
in a rocking chair on the brink of the canyon and 
singing at the top of his lungs. When he saw Big 
Steve with his rock hog, he stopped. 
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“People again!” he exclaimed. 
“Getting so crowded around here 
a body can’t even turn around. And 
what’s that beast you got with you?” 

“ My rock hog—the best tunneler yov’ll ever meet, 
mister! Come along, Daisy.” 

“ What’s your hurry ?” drawled the hermit. ‘“Spend 
the night in my cabin. You won’t get much farther 
today anyway. It’s getting on to nighttime.” 

Big Steve was surprised at the hermit’s sudden 
friendliness. But the old man was right—the sun 
had already sunk behind the back range. “O.K.,” 
Big Steve said. ‘‘Much obliged.” 

That night the hermit said, “I know a place that 
would make your eyes bug out. Full o’ gold it is. 
I’ve been prospecting the Rockies for a hundred 
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years, and this is the richest find yet.” His eyes 
glittered. “All I got to do is dig it out and I'll be 
the richest man in the world!” 

“Why don’t you, then?” asked Big Steve. 

“It’s smack in the middle of this mountain, that’s 
why!” replied the hermit. ‘‘ But it’s there all right. 
My electric divining rod nearly jerked out of my 
hand when I walked over the spot.”’ 

Big Steve was taking all this with a grain of salt. 
Daisy lay alert at his feet, her eyes shining. The 
hermit kept eying the tunnelman and his rock hog, 
as if some sort of plan were forming in his mind. 

Finally he said, “Tunnelman, did you say?” 

“That’s right!” 

“And this here rock hog of yours 

“The best tunneler you ever saw!” boasted Big 
Steve. “‘For hard stuff like this Pike’s Peak granite 
you got around here—she’s tops.” 

“Tell you what, stranger,” said the hermit, “‘how 
about you and me going divvies?”’ 

‘*“Divvies? You mean 2 

“I mean, you dig me a tunnel to this treasure 
room of mine and you can have half the gold out of 
it. How’s that for a bargain?” 

Daisy began whacking her tail against the floor. 

It was plain to Big Steve that the old man had 
the gold fever and had it bad. And to people like 
that, everything that glistens is gold. Big Steve 
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knew that once he started tunneling for gold, he’d 
spend the rest of his life at it. He had other plans. 

“Well?” asked the hermit. 

Big Steve shook his head. “Pd sure like to 
oblige you,” he said, “but I can’t.” 

Daisy laid her chin on her paws and sighed. 

That night she slept so restlessly that Big Steve 
finally got up to look at her. Her nose was dry, 
and she was breathing hoarsely. He put a hand 
on her brow. It was so hot it scorched his hand. 
Then he knew the dreadful thing that had happened 
to his rock hog. She had caught the gold fever! 

He glanced over at the hermit’s bunk. The old 
man was muttering between snores, ‘“‘Gold! Gold!”’ 

Big Steve knew that the only cure for Daisy was 
to get her away from the hermit who had infected 
her with this dread disease. At the first sign of 
dawn, he would leave the Rockies. 

But in the meantime he tried one thing. He gave 
Daisy a straight-off-the-shoulder talk. 

“Listen, Daisy, old girl,” he whispered, “gold is 
evil. Gold is a disease. Gold is bright and yellow, 
but it’s hard and cold.” 

It was no use. Every time he said the word 
“sold,” Daisy panted eagerly and thumped her 
tail on the floor. He gave up and settled back into 
a fitful sleep. When he woke up again, a faint light 
had already crept into the cabin. 
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“Daisy?” No answer. 

He jumped out of bed. The hermit’s bunk was 
empty, and Daisy was nowhere in sight. ‘He stole 
her!” yelled Big Steve, hurrying into his clothes. 

It was clear that the old man had stolen Daisy 
to get her to drive a tunnel to his treasure. What 
was it the hermit had said about his treasure cave? 
“Smack in the middle of this mountain.” 

Big Steve scrambled down into the canyon and 
soon discovered a hole in the canyon wall. Around 
the sides of the hole, sure enough, were the marks 
of Daisy’s sharp claws. Hurrying into the passage, 
he saw that the tunnel zigzagged sharply. ‘‘Daisy’s 
forgot the beeline!” he thought. 

With all that zigzagging, Big Steve decided that 
the quickest way to head her and the old man off 
would be a beeline tunnel. Rushing back out into 
the canyon, he unfolded his rock reamer and drove 
it feverishly, again and again, into the granite to 
the right of Daisy’s tunnel. Suddenly it seemed to 
go into empty space. He thought that he had cut 
into Daisy’s tunnel. But when he stepped forward, 
he found himself in the open, on the eastern slope 
of the Rockies. ‘‘Pshaw!’’ he said. ‘‘ Missed ’em!”’ 

He chose a new spot and began to tunnel a bee- 
line back into the mountain. Once more the reamer 
seemed to hit empty space. “If I keep this up,”’ he 
thought, “‘this mountain’ll be nothing but a sieve.” 
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Stepping through the opening, he found himself 
inacavern. When he flashed his light over the walls 
and the chunks of rock piled about, they sparkled 
back at him. 

“Nothing but fools gold!” Big Steve exclaimed 
after examining a rock. “Poor old man.” 

From somewhere in the mountain came the sound 
of tunneling. The next moment, amid a shower of 
rocks, Daisy burst into the cave. Right behind her 
was the old man, carrying a torch. The tunnelman 
knew that the gold fever had got complete hold of 
his rock hog. She did not even see him. The old 
man began tossing up chunks of fool’s gold, shout- 
ing, “Gold! Gold! We're rich!” 

Daisy frisked around madly, never heeding the 
chunks of rock that clattered down on her tunnel- 
man’s hat. 





Big Steve was disgusted at the sight. Grabbing 
up Daisy, he ran back into the tunnel he had just 
made from the eastern slope. He did not slacken 
his pace till the old man’s shouts of joy had faded 
completely away. Suddenly a glitter in the tunnel 
wall caught Big Steve’s eye, and a queer feeling 
began to come over him. His throat was dry, and 
he felt light-headed. 

“Wonder if it is gold,” he said aloud. 

Before he knew what he was doing, he’d begun 
to bore a side passage off the tunnel. 

“Well follow this streak and see if it gets any 
bigger,” he said. Daisy yelped joyfully. Then Big 
Steve noticed an even brighter spot in the wall of 
the new tunnel. He forgot his beeline and began to 
zigzag through the mountain, following first one and 
then another sparkling vein of rock. Several times 
they tunneled right through the mountain to the out- 
side. But each time they tunneled right back in. 

In the tunnel they were working on, water began 
to trickle through the cracks in the rock. But Big 
Steve did not notice it. This shows how far gone 
he was. No tunnelman would overlook a thing like 
that. It meant that a little water was working its 
way down, or that an underground river, on a higher 
level, was seeking a way into the new tunnel. 

Suddenly there was the thunder of breaking rock 
and then the gurgle of water growing to a roar. 
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Se A river had found its 
ie way through. The water 
came tumbling into the passage 
and rushed straight for the tunnel- 
man and his rock hog. It swept them 
along its swift way through the tunnel. Big 
Steve grabbed hold of Daisy and hung onto her 
as they were rushed helplessly along. 

At last there was a glimpse of daylight ahead. In 
another moment the river had carried them through 
the tunnel entrance in the eastern slope, then out 
of the mountain, through the foothills, and into the 
state of Nebraska. 

In the middle of Nebraska it finally ran out of 
water, and they ground to a stop. Big Steve felt 
refreshed. He looked at Daisy. Her nose was 
moist, and the fever glitter had left her eyes. 
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Now that they were both safe again, Big Steve 
got mad at Daisy for what she had done. ‘I’ve a 
good mind to ship you home and go on alone.” 

Daisy hung her head. She was sorry that she 
had spoiled Big Steve’s plans for a beeline tunnel. 
But the tunnelman could never stay mad very long. 
“Wel,” he said, rubbing Daisy between the ears, 
“maybe it wasn’t your fault at that. Come along.” 

And they started walking eastward across the 
state of Nebraska. 

Later, the first of the beeline tunnels Big Steve 
had bored from the middle of the Rockies to the 
eastern slope was lengthened so that it would go 
through to the western slope also. Ever since, in- 
stead of puffing up, then braking slowly down, trains 
go into the tunnel and right through the Rockies. 
This saves lots of time, and everybody’s happy. 

All except the hermit. He 
doesn’t fancy all those people 
traveling through his mountain. 
Sometimes, just to get away 
from them, he goes down in- 
to the zigzag tunnels, and on * 
clear days you can hear him ` < 
whooping and hollering down 
there. 













BOOKS TO READ 


Here are some good books that provide more of the same 
fun and adventure we find in the new People and Progress. 


Young Americans Today 


A Nickel for Alice. Frances Salomon Murphy. 

A Place for Peter. Elizabeth Yates. 

A Race for Bill. May Nickerson Wallace. 

Bigity Anne. Helen F. Daringer. 

Deer Mountain Hideaway. Elizabeth Hubbard Lansing. 

Five Boys in a Cave. Richard Church. 

One Hundred White Horses. Mildred Lawrence. 

Ready-Made Family. Frances Salomon Murphy. 

Rowena Carey. Ruth Holberg. 

Sparkplug of the Hornets. Stephen W. Meader. 

Stepsister Sally. Helen F. Daringer. 

The Saturdays. Elizabeth Enright. 

The Wooden Locket. Alice Alison Lide and Margaret Alison 
Johansen. 

Told under Spacious Skies. Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. 


Early Adventures in Progress 


America Travels. Alice Dalgliesh. 

Captain Ramsay’s Daughter. Elizabeth Torjesen. 

Crissy at the Wheel. Mildred Lawrence. 

Lucky Year. Dorothy Aldis. 

Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone. Katherine B. Shippen. 

Steamboat South. Madye Lee Chastain. 

Sybil Ludington’s Ride. Erick Berry. 

The Panama Canal. Bob Considine. 

The Real Book about Inventions. Samuel Epstein and Beryl 
Williams. 

The Real Book about Trains. Davis Cole. 

The Story Behind Great Inventions. Elizabeth Montgomery. 
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The Train That Never Came Back and Other Railroad Stories. 
Freeman H. Hubbard. 
Thomas Alva Edison, Inventor. Ruth Cromer Weir. 


Man-made Wonders of Today 


Bulldozer. Stephen W. Meader. 

Diesel-Electric 4030. Henry Billings. 

Flight Today and Tomorrow. Margaret O. Hyde. 

Machines at Work. Mary Elting. 

Mining the Iron Mask. George Cory Franklin. 

Oliver Sounds Off! Jack Bechdolt. 

Perhaps Pll Be a Railroad Man. Ray Bethers. 

Rod, the Sky Lad. Helen Hall and W. F. Hall. 

The First Book of Airplanes. Jeanne Bendick. 

The Light at Tern Rock. Julia L. Sauer. 

Trains at Work. Mary Elting. 

Your Telephone and How It Works. Herman and Nina 
Schneider. 


Fun and Fancy 


Ben and Me. Robert Lawson. 

Big Steve: The Double Quick Tunnelman. Marie Bloch. 

Charlottes Web. E. B. White. 

Homer the Tortoise. Margaret J. Baker. 

Mr. Revere and I. Robert Lawson. 

Sam Patch, the High, Wide, and Handsome Jumper. Arna 
Bontemps and Jack Conroy. 

The Borrowers. Mary Norton. 

The Fast Sooner Hound. Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy. 

The Little Prince. Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 

The Space Ship under the Apple Tree. Louis Slobodkin. 

The Tough Winter. Robert Lawson. 

The Twenty-one Balloons. William Pène du Bois. 

The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle. Hugh Lofting. 

Which Was Witch? Tales of Ghosts and Magic from Korea. 
Eleanore M. Jewett. 
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GLOSSARY 
Full Pronunciation Key 


The pronunciation of each word is shown just after the word, 
in this way: ab bre vi ate (9 bré’vi at). The letters and signs 
used are pronounced as in the words below. The mark 7 is 
placed after a syllable with primary or heavy accent, as in the 
example above. The mark / after a syllable shows a secondary 
or lighter accent, as in ab bre vi a tion (a bré’vi a’shon). 


a hat, cap j jam, enjoy u cup, butter 
ā age, face k kind, seek u full, put 
A care, air 1 land, coal ü rule, move 
a father, far SE S ū use, music 
n no,in i 
b bad, rob ng long, bring 
ch child, much V OVET Ya SAN 
A o hot, rock w will, woman 
' 0: ORANIE y young, yet 
let, best © orderan z zero, breeze 
Ce ol oil, voice , 
e equal, be buahe Soi zh measure, seizure 
èr term, learn 
: p paper, cup ə represents: 
f fat, if 
r run, try a in about 
g go, bag s say, yes oy tee 
h he, how sh she, rush s À 
t tell, it i in pencil 
i it, pin th thin, both o in lemon 
1 icẹ, five fH then, smooth u in circus 


This pronunciation key is from the Thorndike-Barnhart Junior 
Dictionary. Special acknowledgment is made to Clarence L. 
Barnhart, editor of the Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries, for 
his assistance in the preparation of this glossary. 
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accessory 


ac ces sory (ak ses’a ri), something 
added; a finishing touch: All the 
accessories to her costume—sloves, hand- 
kerchief, and purse—were perfectly 
matched in color. 

ac cor di on (ə kôr/di ən), musical 
instrument with keys, metal reeds, 
and a bellows. An accordion is played 
by forcing air through the reeds by 
means of the bellows. 

a chieve (achév’), 1. do; get done; 
carry out: John soon learned that you 
cannot achieve much without work. 
2. reach (a certain end) by one’s own 
efforts; gain by effort: He achieved 
fame as an artist at an early age. 

ac knowl edge (ak nol/ij), 1. admit 
to be true: He acknowledges his mis- 
takes. 2. recognize the authority or 
claims of: We acknowledged him to be 
the best player on the team. 3. express 
thanks for. 4. make known that one 
has received (a favor, gift, message, 
etc.). 

a ghast (a gast’), frightened; struck 
with surprise or horror; filled with 
terror. 

Ak ron (ak/ran), 
eastern Ohio. 

Al ba ny (ôl/bə ni), 
New York State. 

Al lah (al⁄ə), 
for God. 

al ma nac (ôl/mə nak), calendar of 
days, weeks, and months, often with 
information about the weather, sun, 
moon, stars, tides, and other facts. 

an ces tor (an/ses tar), person from 


city in north- 
the capital of 


Mohammedan name 


whom one is descended. Your 
father, your mother, your grand- 
fathers, your grandmothers, and 


so on back, are 
your ancestors. 
and i rons 
(and/řərnz), pair 
of metal sup- 
ports for wood 
in a fireplace. 
See the picture. 





Andirons 


barge 


an vil (an/vəl), an iron block on 
which metals are 
hammered and 
shaped. See the 
picture. 
ap pa ra tus 
(ap’ərā/təsor ap- 
ə rat/əs), things 
necessary to carry 
out a purpose. 
Tools, special 
instruments, and 
machines are apparatus. A chemical 
set and a grocer’s scales are apparatus. 
arch bish op (arch/bish’ap), clergy- 
man of the highest rank, at the head 
of a church district. 
as tral (as/tral), 
starry. 
au dition (6dish’an), _1. hearing. 
2. hearing to test the ability of a 
musician, speaker, etc. 
au thor i ty (a thér’a ti), 1. power; 
control: A father has authority over 
his children. 2. right: A policeman 
has the authority to arrest fast drivers. 
3. person who has power or right. 
4. source of correct information or 
wise advice: A good dictionary is an 
authority on the meanings of words. 
au to mat ic (6’ta mat/ik), 1. act- 
ing or moving of itself: an automatic 
lock, an automatic pump. 2. done with- 
out thought or attention: Breathing 
and swallowing are usually automatto. 
au to matical ly (6’ta mat7ik li), 
in an automatic manner. 





of the stars; 


badg er (baj/ar), 1. hairy, gray 
animal that digs holes in the ground 
to live in. 2.its fur. 3. keep on 
questioning; keep on teasing or an- 
noying: An agent has been badgering 
me for the last three weeks to buy a 
new car. 
barge (barj), 1. large, flat-bottomed 
boat for carrying freight on rivers and 
canals. 2. push oneself rudely: Don’t 
barge in where you’re not wanted. 
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barrier 


bar ri er (bari ər), 1. something 
that stands in the way; something 
stopping progress or preventing 
approach: Lack of water was a barrier 
to the settlement of that region. 
2. something that separates or keeps 
apart: The Atlantic Ocean is a barrier 
between Europe and America. 

bi plane (bi’plan’), airplane that 
has two wings, one above the other. 
bleak (blék), 1. bare; swept by 
winds: The rocky peaks of high moun- 
tains are bleak. 2. chilly; cold: a bleak 
wind. 3. dreary; dismal. 

booth (biith), 1. place where goods 
are sold or exhibited at a fair, market, 
etc. 2. small, closed place for a tele- 
phone, etc, 3. small, closed place for 
voting at elections. 

bot a ny (bot’ani), the science of 
plants; the study of plants and of 
plant life. 

buf fet (buf/it), 1.a blow of the 
hand. 2. strike with the hand. 3.a 
knock, stroke, or hurt. 4. knock 
about, strike, or hurt: The waves 
buffeted him. 

bul le tin (bul’a tan), 
ment of news. 

bu reau (bur/’6), 1. chest of drawers 
for clothes. It often has a mirror. 
2. an office: Ask about train fares at 
the Travel Bureau. 3. government de- 
partment: The Weather Bureau makes 
reports on weather conditions. 


short state- 


ca ble (ka/bal), 1. strong, thick 
rope, often made of wires twisted 
together. 2. message sent across the 
sea by cable. 3. send such a message. 

ca boose (ka biis’), small car ona 
freight train in which the trainmen 
can rest and sleep. 

ca liph or ca lif (ka/lif), 
of a Mohammedan state. 

ca nal (ka nal/), waterway dug 
across land for ships or small boats 
to go through, or to carry water to 
places that need it. 


the ruler 


chime 


cap size (kap siz’), upset; overturn: 
turn bottom side up. 

cap tive (kap/tiv), 1. prisoner: The 
army brought back a thousand captives. 
2. held as prisoner; made a prisoner: 
captive soldiers. 

ca reer (karér’), 1. general course 
of action through life: It is interesting 
to read of the careers of great men and 
women. 2. occupation; profession: 
Dick chose the navy for his career. 

cat walk (kat/wék’), narrow place 
to walk on a bridge or machine or 
in an airship. 

cen ten ni al (sen ten/ial), 1. hav- 
ing to do with 100 years or the 100th 
anniversary. 2.100 years old. 
3. 100th anniversary: The town is 
celebrating its centennial. 

char ac ter (kar/ik tar), 1. The 
special ways in which a person feels, 
thinks, and acts, considered as good 
or bad, make up his character: The 
judge was a man of fine character. 
2. person in a play or book. 3. per- 
son with special or notable qualities. 

chem ical (kem/a kal), 1. substance 
obtained by changing or combining 
other substances. Sulphuric acid, 
sodium bicarbonate, borax, etc., are 
chemicals. 2. having to do with or 
containing chemicals. 

che wink (chi wingk/’), 
North America 
with a cry that 
sounds somewhat 
like its name. 
See the picture. 

chime (chim), 
1.set of bells 
tuned to the mu- 
sical scale and 
played usually by hammers or 
simple machinery. 2. the music made 
by a set of tuned bells. 3. ring out 
musically: The bells chimed mid- 
night. 4. bein harmony or agreement: 
His ideas chimed in beautifully with 
mine. 


bird of 





Chewink (8 in. long) 
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circulate 


cir cu late (ser’ki lat), 1. go 
around. Water circulates in the pipes 
of a building. 2. send around from 
person to person or place to place: 
He circulated the news of the holiday. 
cit rus (sit/ras), 1. any tree that 
bears lemons, limes, 
oranges, or similar 
fruit. 2. citrus fruit, 
the fruit of such a 
tree. 

clar i net (klar/ə- 





net/), wooden wind 

instrument played 

by means of holes D 
and keys. See the Man playing 
: a clarinet 
picture. 


cock pit (kok/pit’), small, open place 
in an airplane, boat, etc., where the 
pilot or passengers sit. 
col lapse (ka laps’), 1. fall in; 
shrink together suddenly: The chair 
collapsed when my uncle sat down 
on it, 2. falling in: Six people were 
killed by the collapse of the building. 
3. break down; fail suddenly: Both 
his health and his business collapsed 
within a year. 4. breakdown; failure. 
col lide (ka lid’), rush against; hit 
or strike violently together: In run- 
ning around the corner, John collided 
with another boy. 
col o ny (kol/a ni), 1. group of 
people who leave their own country 
and go to settle in another land, 
but who still remain citizens of their 
own country. 2. the settlement made 
by such people. 3. one of the thirteen 
original settlements on the Atlantic 
Coast that later became the United 
States. 
col um bine (kol’am bin), plant 
whose flowers have petals with tube- 
like ends. Wild columbines have red- 
and-yellow or blue-and-white flowers. 


hat, age, care, far; let, équal, term; 
put, riile, ise; ch, child; ng, long; 


it, ice; 
sh, she; 


contract 


col umn (kol’am), 1. slender, up- 
right structure; pillar. Columns are 
usually made of stone, wood, or metal, 
and used as supports or ornaments to 
a building. 2. anything that seems 
slender and upright like a column: a 
column of smoke. 3. soldiers or ships 
following one another in a single 
line. 4. slender part of a page reading 
from top to bottom. 

com bus ti ble (kam bus/ta bal), 
1. capable of taking fire and burning: 


Gasoline is highly combustible. 2. a 
combustible substance. 
com pete (kom pét/), 1. try to 


win: John was competing against Tim 
for the prize in arithmetic. 2. take 
part (in a contest): Shall you compete 
in the race? 
com po si tion (kom/ps zish’an), 
1. the make-up of anything: what is 
in it: The composition of this candy 
includes sugar, chocolate, and milk. 
2. thing composed, such as a piece 
of music, writing, etc. 
con grat u late (kon grach/t lat), 
express one’s pleasure at the good 
fortune or happiness of (a person): 
I congratulated Mary on her success. 
con spir ator (ken spir’a tar), one 
who conspires; plotter. 
con spire (kon spir’), plan secretly 
with others to do something wrong; 
plot. 
con tract (kon/trakt for 1, 2, and 3, 
kon trakt’ for 4, 5, and 6), 1. an 
agreement. In a contract two or more 
people agree to do or not to do 
certain things. 2. written agree- 
ment that can be enforced by law. 
3. make a contract. 4. form; enter 
into; start: to contract a bad habit. 
5. draw together; make shorter: to 
contract the brows. 6. shrink; become 
shorter or smaller. 


oil, out; cup, 
zh, measure; 


hot, Open, Order; 
th, thin; #H, then; 


2 represents a in about, e in taken, 7 in pencil. o in lemon, u in circus. 
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contraction 


con trac tion (kon trak/shan), 

1. process of contracting. Cold causes 
the contraction of liquids, gases, 
metals, etc.; heat causes expansion. 
2.state of being contracted: The 
contraction of mercury by cold makes 
it go down in thermometers. 3. some- 
thing contracted; a shortened form. 
Can’t is a contraction of cannot. 

con ven tion (kan ven’shen), 1.a 
meeting arranged for some particular 
purpose: A political party holds a 
convention to choose its candidates 
for public offices. 2. general consent; 
custom: Convention now permits short 
hair for women, but it used to be 
thought queer. 

con vul sive (ken vul/siv), violently 
disturbing. 

crest (krest), 1. tuft or mane on the 
head of an animal; a rooster’s comb. 
2. top of a hill or a wave; top part; 
peak; ridge; summit. 

crev ice (krev’is), narrow split or 
crack: Tiny ferns grew in crevices in 
the old stone wall. 

crit 1 cal (krit/a kal), 1. inclined to 
find fault or disapprove: a critical 
disposition. 2.important at a time 
of danger or difficulty: Delay in get- 
ting a doctor may be critical. 

cue (kū), 1.the last words of an 
actor’s speech in a play that serve as 
the signal for another actor to come 
on the stage or to speak. 2. a signal 
like this to a singer or musician. 


dark horse, unexpected winner 
that little is known about. 

daw dle (d6/dal), waste time; idle; 
loiter: Don’t dawdle over your work. 

dea con (dé’kan), officer of a church 
who helps the minister in church du- 
ties not connected with preaching. 

dec la ra tion (dek’la ra’shan), 
statement; open or public statement. 
The Declaration of Independence 
was a statement adopted by the 
American colonies on July 4, 1776, 


dispatcher 


declaring that they were free and in- 
dependent of Great Britain. 

defi nite ly (def/sa nit 1i), 
ly; not vaguely. 2. certainly. 

deft (deft), skillful; nimble; clever: 
The fingers of a violinist are deft. 

del e gate (del’a gat), 1.one who 
acts for others; a representative. 
2. appoint or send (a person) as a 
representative: The class delegated 
Mary to buy the flowers. 

de lir i ous (di lir/i as), 1. out of 
one’s senses; wandering in mind; 
raving. 2. wildly excited. 

dem on strate (dem/on strat), 

1. show clearly; prove. 2. show, ad- 
vertise, or make publicly known, by 
carrying out a process in public: He 
demonstrated his washing machine to 
us by washing some clothes with it. 
dep uty (dep/i ti), person appointed 
to do the work or take the place of 
another. 

de rive (diriv’), get; obtain. 

de vice (di vis’), a mechanical 
invention used for a special purpose; 
machine; apparatus. A can opener is 
a device. 

de vise (di viz’), 
invent. 

Die sel (dé/zal), | Diesel engine, an 
engine that burns oil. Heat caused 
by the compression of air sets the 
oil on fire. 

dig ni fied (dig/no fid), having dig- 
nity; noble; stately; of great worth. 

di min ish (da min’ish), make or 
become smaller in size, amount, or 
importance. 

dis patch (dis pach’), 1. send off 
to some place or for some purpose. 
2. sending off a letter, a messenger, 
etc.: Hurry up the dispatch of this 


1. clear- 


think out; plan; 


telegram. 3. written message, such 
as special news or government 
business. 


dis patch er (dis pach’ar), person 
who dispatches. A train dispatcher 
sends out the trains. 
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dispose 


dis pose (dis p6z/), 1. put in a 
certain order or position; arrange: 
The ships were disposed in a straight 
line. 2. Dispose of means (1) get rid 
of. (2) give away. (3) sell. (4) eat 
or drink. 3. arrange; settle. 

dis rep u ta ble (dis rep’i ta bal), 
1. having a bad reputation. 2. not 
respectable; worn out and dirty. 

di van (di/van or da van’), 
low, soft couch or sofa. 

di vin ing rod (do vin/ing rod), 
forked stick supposed to be useful in 
locating water, oil, metal, and other 
things underground. 

dor mouse (dér/mous’), small 
animal somewhat like a mouse and 
somewhat like a squirrel. It sleeps 
during cold weather. 


long, 


ed it (ed/it), 1. prepare (another 
person’s writings) for publication: The 
teacher is editing famous speeches for 
use in schoolbooks. 2. have charge of 
(a newspaper, magazine, etc.) and 
decide what shall be printed in it. 

ed itor (ed’a tar), person who edits. 

e lapse (ilaps’), pass; slip away: 
Hours elapsed while he slept like a log. 

em ber (em/ber), piece of wood 
or coal from a fire, still burning a 
little. Embers often means ashes in 
which there is still some fire. 

en coun ter (en koun/’tar), 1. meet 
unexpectedly: What if we should en- 
counter a bear? 2. unexpected meeting. 

ep och (ep’sk), period of time in 
which striking things happened. 

ep och-mak ing (ep’ak mak’ing), 
beginning an epoch; causing im- 
portant changes. 

eure ka (i ré/ka), Greek word 
meaning “I have found it.” It is 
used to express triumph concerning 
a discovery. 


hat, age, care, far; let, équal, term; 
put, riile, use; ch, child; neg, long; 


it, Ice; 
sh, she; 


gear 


ex po si tion (eks’poa zish’an), 
public show or exhibition. A world’s 
fair is an exposition. 


fam ish (fam/ish), be very hungry; 
starve; starve to death. 
fer ti lize (fér/ta liz), 1. make 
fertile. 2. make (a thing) start to 
grow. 3. make (the soil) richer by 
adding a substance that fertilizes. 
flur ry (fler’i), 1. sudden gust of 
wind. 2. light fall of rain or snow. 
3. sudden commotion. 4. confuse; 
excite: Notse in the audience flurried 
the actor so that he forgot his lines. 
fo gy (fō/gi), old-fashioned person; 
person who is behind the times. 
fo li age (f0/liij), the leaves of a 
plant. 
for eign (fôr/ən), 1. outside one’s 
own country: She has traveled much in 
Joreign countries. 2. coming from out- 
side one’s own country: a foreign 
ship, foreign money. 3. having to do 
with other countries: foreign trade. 
forth with (fôrth/with/), at once. 
fort night (f6rt/nit), two weeks. 
fu se lage (fii/za lazh or fū/zə lij), 
body of an airplane. The wings and 
tail are fastened to it. The fuselage 
holds the passengers, cargo, etc. 


ga zette (ga zet/’), 
gear (gér), 1. an 
arrangement of 
parts for some 
purpose, such as 
harness, clothing, 
tools, machinery, 
or household goods. 2. wheel having 
teeth that fit into teeth in another 
wheel; wheels turning one another by 
teeth. 3. In gear means connected 
with the motor. Out of gear means 
not connected with the motor. 


newspaper. 





Gears 


oil, out; cup, 
zh, measure; 


hot, Open, 6rder; 
th, thin; FH, then; 


ə represents a in about, e in taken, 7 in pencil, o in lemon, u in circus. 
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genius 


gen ius (jén/yas), 1. very great 
natural power of mind. 2. person 
having such power. 3. great natural 
ability: A great actor has a genius 
for acting. 

ges ture (jes’chor), 1. motion of 
the body used instead of words or 
with words to help express an idea 
or a feeling. 2. make or use gestures. 

gin ger ly (jin’jar li), with extreme 
care or caution. 

gloat (glot), gaze or think about 
intently and with satisfaction: The 
miser gloated over his gold. 

go pher (g0/far), 1. ratlike animal 
of North America with large cheek 
pouches. Gophers dig holes in the 
ground. 2. ground squirrel. 

grade crossing, place where a 
railroad crosses a street or another 
railroad on the same level. 

gran ite (gran/it), very hard rock, 
used for buildings, monuments, etc. 
Granite is usually gray. 

grav ity (grav’ati), natural force 
that causes objects to move or tend 
to move toward the center of the 
earth. Gravity causes objects to have 
weight. 

guar an tee (gar’an té’), 1. a back- 
ing; a promise to pay or do something 
if another fails to do it. 2. stand 
back of; give a guarantee for: This 
company guarantees its clocks for a 
year. 3.pledge to do (something); 
promise (that) something has been 
or will be: J will guarantee to prove 
every statement I made. 

guitar (gatar’), musical instru- 
ment with six strings, played with 
the fingers. 

gur gle (gér/gal), 1. flow or run 
with a bubbling sound. 2. bubbling 
sound. 

ham per! (ham/par), hold back; 
hinder. 

ham per? (ham/per), 
with a cover. 


large basket 


illustration 


hedge hog (hej’hog’), 1. small 
animal of the Old World with spines 
on its back. If 
attacked, hedge- 
hogs roll up into 
a bristling ball. 
2. the porcupine 
of North America. 

heir (ãr), person 
who has the right to somebody’s 
property after that one dies. 

her mit (hėr/mit), person who goes 
away from other people and lives by 
himself. 

her oine (her/din), 1. very brave 
girl or woman. 2. most important 
girl or woman in a story or play. 

hor i zon tal (hdér’a zon/tal), 
1. parallel to the 
horizon; at right 
angles to a ver- 





oon hedgehog 
(about 10 in. long) 


tical line. 2. flat; <—VERTICAL 
level. 3. of or 

at the horizon. 

4. horizontal line, 

plane, direction, HORIZONTAL 


position, etc. 
huck le ber ry (huk/sl ber’i), 1. a 
small berry like the blueberry, dark- 
er in color. 2. the shrub it grows on. 
hy drant (hi/drant), large pipe 
with a valve for drawing water; hose 
connection. 


iden ti fy (i den’ta fi), recognize 
as being a particular person or thing; 
prove to be the same: Ted identified 
the bag as hts by telling what it con- 
tained. 

il lu mi nate (i lii’/ma nat), 1. light 
up; make bright: The room was illu- 
minated by four large lamps. 2. throw 
a strong light on: The big searchlight 
illuminates a spot a mile away. 

il lus tra tion (il’as tra’shan), 

1. picture, map, etc., used to explain 
or decorate something. 2. story, ex- 
ample, etc., used to make clear or 
explain something. 
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impact 


im pact (im’pakt), striking of one 
thing against another: The impact of 
the two swords broke both of them. 

im plore (im plér’), 1. beg earnestly 
for: The prisoner implored pardon. 
2. beg (a person) to do something: 
The man implored the judge to spare 
his life. 

in alien a ble (in 4l’yan a bal), 
that cannot be given away or taken 
away: Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness have been called the 
inalienable righis of man. 

in de pend ent (in’di pen’dont), 

1. needing, wishing, or getting no 
help from others: independent work, 
independent thinking. 2. guiding, rul- 
ing, or governing one’s self; not under 
another’s rule: The American colonies 
became independent of England. 

in ge nui ty (in’ja nii’a ti or in’jo- 
nu’a ti), cleverness; skill in planning, 
inventing, etc.: The boy showed much 
ingenuity in making toys. 

in let (in/let), narrow strip of water 
running from a larger body of water 
into the land or between islands: The 
fishing village was on a small inlet 
of the sea. 

in nu mer a ble (i nü/mər ə bəl or 
i nū/mər ə bəl), too many to count; 
very, very many. 

in tense (in tens/), 1. very much; 
very great; very strong: intense joy, 
intense pain, intense light. 2. An 
intense person is one who feels things 
very deeply and is likely to be 
extreme in action. 

ir ri gate (ir’a gat), supply (land) 
with water by means of ditches. 

ir ri ga tion (ir’a ga’shon), supply- 
ing land with water from ditches; 
irrigating. 

It a ly (it/a li), 
Europe. 


country in southern 


hat, age, cadre, far; let, équal, térm; 
put, riile, use; ch, child; ng, long; 


it, ice; 
sh, she; 


Marconi 


jeep (jép), small but powerful auto- 
mobile used by the army. 

Jo li et (jo/liet or jd/liet/), 
in northeastern Illinois. 


city 


kin dling (kin/dling), small pieces 
of wood for starting a fire. 


lieu ten ant (liiten’ant), 1. in the 
army, an Officer next below a captain. 
2.in the navy and coast guard, an 
officer ranking much below a captain. 

lim it (lim’it), 1. the farthest edge 
or boundary; where something ends 
or must end: Keep within the limits of 
the school grounds. 2. set a limit to: 
We must limit the expense to $10. 

liv er y (liv/ar i), 1. any special 
uniform provided for servants or 
members of other groups or pro- 
fessions. 2. the feeding, stabling, and 
care of horses for pay; the hiring 
out of horses and carriages. 3. stable 
where horses are cared for or hired 
out for pay. 

Lon don (lun/dən), the capital of 
Great Britain, in southern England. 

lu mi nous (lü/mə nəs), bright; 
shining by its own light; full of light: 
The sun and stars are luminous bodies. 


main tain (man tan/), 1. keep; 
keep up; carry on: Maintain your hold 
on ihe rope. 2. uphold; support: main- 
iain an opinion. He maintains his 
family. 3. declare to be true: Lucy 
maintained that war did not pay. 

make shift (mak/shift’), something 
made to use for a time instead of the 
right thing. 

Man hat tan (man hat’an), island 
on which part of New York City is. 

Mar co ni (mar k0/ni), _Italian in- 
ventor (1874-1937) who perfected the 
wireless telegraph. 


oil, out; cup, 
zh, measure; 


hot, 6pen, Order; 
th, thin; H, then; 


ə represents a in about, e in taken, 7 in pencil, o in lemon, u in circus. 
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maze 


maze (maz), network of paths 
through which it is difficult to find 
one’s way: A guide led us through a 
maze of caves. 

me chan ic (mo kan’ik), workman 
skilled with tools; especially, one who 
makes, repairs, and uses machines. 

Mer i den (mer⁄ə dən), city in 
Connecticut. 

mer it (merit), 1. goodness; worth; 
value; that which deserves reward or 
praise: Each child will get a mark 
according to the merit of his work. 
2. deserve: A hard-working boy or girl 
merits praise. 

me te or (mē/tiər), shooting star; 
mass of stone or metal that comes 
toward the earth from outer space 
with enormous speed. Meteors be- 
come so hot from rushing through the 
air that they glow and often burn up. 

Mich i gan (mish/a gan), 1. Middle 
Western State of the United States. 
2. one of the Great Lakes. 

mild (mild), 1. gentle; kind: a mild 
old gentleman. 2. calm; warm; not 
severe: mild weather. 3. soft or sweet 
to the senses; not sharp, sour, bitter, 
or strong in taste: mild cheese. 

min a ret (min’s ret’), tall, slender 
tower attached to a Mohammedan 
church, from which a crier calls the 
people to prayer. 

mir a cle (mir’s kal), 1. wonderful 
happening that is above, against, or 
independent of the known laws of 
nature: lt would be a miracle if the 

sun should stand still in the heavens 
for an hour. 2. something marvelous; 
a wonder. 

mi ser (mi/zar), person who loves 
money for its own sake; one who 
lives poorly in order to save money 
and keep it. A miser dislikes to spend 
money for anything, except to gain 
more money. 

mo bile (m0d/’beal), movable; moving 
easily; easy to move: The tongue is 
mobile. . 


notion 


mole! (mil), 
usually brown. 
mole? (ml), 
small animal 


a spot on the skin, 






that lives &f À 
underground */ R k 
most of the SA -NS U ce 
time. Moles Mole (about 7 in. long, 


including the tail 
have velvety i D 


fur and very small eyes that cannot 
see well. 

more o ver (môr vər), besides; 
also; in addition to that: J don’t 
want to go skating. Moreover, the ice 
is too thin. 

Morse (môrs), Samuel F. B., Amer- 
ican inventor (1791-1872), who made 
the first telegraph instrument. The 
Morse telegraphic alphabet or code 
is named after him. 

muff (muf), 1.a covering, usually 
of fur, into which a woman puts 
both hands, one at each end, to keep 
them warm. 2. fail to catch (a ball) 
when it comes into one’s hands. 
3. handle awkwardly; bungle. 


na tive (nā/tiv), 1. person born in 
a certain country. The natives are 
the people living in a place, not 
visitors or foreigners. 2. belonging to 
one because of his country or race: 
one’s native language. 3. born in a 
person; natural: native ability. 

new fan gled (nii’fang’gald or 
nu/fang’gald), lately come into 
fashion; of a new kind. 

nib (nib), 1. pen point. 2. the point 
of anything. 3. bird’s bill. 

no., number. 

non-, prefix meaning: not; opposite 
of; lack of; as in nonbreakable. 

no tion (nō/shən), 1. idea; under- 
standing: He kas no notion of what 
I mean. 2. opinion; view; belief: One 
common notion is that red hair means 
a quick temper. 3. foolish idea or 
opinion: That silly girl has too many 
notions. 
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omit 


O mit (6 mit’), 1. leave out: to omit 
a letter in a word. 2. fail to do; 
neglect: Mary omitted making her bed. 

Ot ta wa (ot’a wa), city in the 
north central part of Illinois. 

O ver tax (0’vor taks’), 1. tax too 
heavily. 2. put too heavy burdens on. 


pa ja mas (pa ja’moz or pa jam/2z), 
garments to sleep in, etc., consisting 
of a coat and loose trousers fastened 
at the waist. 

par allel (par’a lel), 1. at or being 
the same distance apart everywhere, 
like the two rails of a railroad track. 
2.be at the 

same distance === f GEX 
from: The street 

parallels the rail- Three sets of 

ee parallel lines 

road. 3. similar: 

parallel cases, parallel happenings. 
Par is (paris), the capital of 
France. 

pas sion (pash/ən), 1. very strong 
feeling: Hate and fear are passions. 
2. rage; violent anger: He flew into 
a passion. 3. very strong liking: Ann 
has a passion for music. 

pa tri ot (pa’tri ət), person who 
loves and loyally supports his country. 

pa tron (pa’trən), 1. person who 
stands back of the work of another, 
perhaps helps it with money, and 
gives it the advantage of his approval 
and his name. 2. protector. 

pence (pens), pennies. 

pen dulum (pen’jilam), weight 
so hung from a fixed point that it is 
free to swing to and fro. The move- 
ment of the works of a tall clock is 
often timed by a pendulum. 

pen e trate (pen’a trat), 1. get into 
or through: A bullet can penetrate a 
wall or two inches intoa wall. 2. pierce 
through: Our eyes could not penetrate 








hat, age, care, far; let, équal, term; 
put, riile, se; ch, child; ng, long; 


it, ice; 
sh, she; 


principal 


the darkness. 3. soak through; spread 
through: The rain penetrated our 
clothes. 4.see into; understand: J 
could not penetrate the mystery. 

per son age (per’san ij), 1. person 
of importance. 2. person. 3. a char- 
acter in a book or a play. 

Phil a del phi a (fil’a del’fia), the 
largest city in Pennsylvania and the 
third largest city in the United States. 

phi los o pher (fa los’a far), lover 
of wisdom; person who has a system 
for guiding life. 

phos pho rus (fos/fa ras), substance 
that burns slowly and shines in the 
dark. 

pho tog ra pher (fə tog/rə fər), 
person who takes pictures with a 
camera. 

pin cers (pin/sərz), Zs 
1. tool for gripping P/S, 
and holding tight, Pincers (def. 1) 
made like scissors 
but with jaws instead of blades. 
2. the large claw of lobsters and 
crabs that can be used to pinch or 
nip; pair of claws. 

Pol y ne sia (pol⁄ə nē/zhə). 

pop u lace (pop/i lis), the common 
people. 





post haste (post/hast’), in great 
haste; very speedily. 
post pone (post pon’), put off till 


later; put off to a later time: The 
baseball game was postponed because 
of rain. 

pot ter (pot/ar), keep busy in a 
rather useless way: She potters aboul 
the house all day, but gets very little 
done. 

prin ci pal (prin/sa pal), 1. most 
important; chief; main: Chicago ts the 
principal city of Illinois. 2. chief 
person; one who gives orders: the 
principal of a school. 


oil, out; cup, 
zh, measure; 


hot, Open, ôrder; 
th, thin; fH, then; 


3 represents a in about, e in taken, z in pencil, o in lemon, u in circus. 
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process 


proc ess (pros/es), 1. going on; 
moving forward: In process of time 
the house will be fintshed. 2. set of 
actions or changes in a special order: 
By what processes îs cloth made from 
wool? 3. In process means (1) in the 
course or condition. (2) in the course 
or condition of being done. 

prop er ty (prop/ar ti), 
things owned; possessions. 

pub lic (pub/lik), 1. of the people: 
public opinion. 2. belonging to the 
people: public buildings. 3. by the 
people: public help for the poor. 4. for 
the people; serving the people: public 
libraries, public schools. 5.all the 
people. 6.In public means openly; 
publicly; not secretly. 

pul ley (pul’i), a 
wheel with a hol- 
lowed rim in which 
a rope can run, and 
so lift weights, or 
change the direc- 
tion of the pull. 
The flag is raised to 
the top of a pole by 

a rope that goesover 

a small pulley. See 
the picture of a 
pulley in use. 

py ja mas (pa ja/maz), 


thing or 





pajamas. 


quiv er! (kwiv’ar), | shake; shiver; 
tremble. 
quiv er? (kwiv/ar), 


arrows. 


case to hold 


rank! (rangk), 1.a row or line, 
usually of soldiers, placed side by 
side. 2. position; grade; class: New 
York is a city of first rank. 3. high 
position: A duke ts a man of rank. 
4, arrange in a row or line. 5. havea 
certain rank: John ranked low in 
spelling. 
rank? (rangk), 1. large and coarse: 
rank grass. 2. having a bad, strong 
taste or smell: rank meat. 


reign 


ream er (rém/ar), 
or enlarging a hole. 

reb el (reb’al for 1 and 2, ri bel” for 
3 and 4), 1. person who resists or 
fights against authority instead of 
obeying: The rebels armed themselves 
against the government. 2. defying law 
or authority: the rebel army. 3. resist 
or fight against law or authority. 
4. feel a great dislike or opposition: 
We rebelled at having to stay indoors 
on so fine a day. 

re bel lion (ri bel’yan), a fight 
against government; rebelling. 

re ceipt (risét’), 1. written state- 
ment that money, a package, a letter, 
etc., has been received: Sign the 
receipt for this parcel. 2. write on 
(a bill, etc.) that something has 
been received or paid for: Pay the 
bill and ask the grocer to receipt tt. 
3. receiving; being received: On re- 
ceipt of the news she burst into tears. 

ref er ence (ref/ar ans), 1. direc- 
tion of the attention: In his speech 
he made many references to a famous 
author. 2. mention: Do not make any 
reference to his lameness. 

re frig er ate (ri frij’ar at), 
or keep cool or cold. 

re fund (ri fund’ for 1, ré/fund for 
2), 1. pay back: If these shoes do not 
wear well, the shop will refund your 
money. 2. return of money paid. 

reg is ter (rej/is tar), 1.a list; 
record. 2. book in which a list is 
kept. 3. write in a list: Register the 
names of the new pupils. 4. thing that 
records. A cash register shows the 
amount of money taken in. 5. indi- 
cate; record: The thermometer registers 
90 degrees. 6.an opening with an 
arrangement to control the amount of 
air or heat that passes through. 

reign (ran), 1. the period of power 
of a ruler: The queen’s reign lasted 
many years. 2.to rule. 3. exist in 
many places; prevail: On a sitll night 
stlence reigns. 


tool for shaping 


make 
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relative 


rel a tive (rela tiv), 1. father, sis- 
ter, dunt, cousin, etc. 2. having a 
connection with each other: John 
considered the relative merits of the 
two books before buying one of them. 
3. Relative to means (1) about; con- 
cerning. (2) in proportion to. 

re lia ble (rili’a bal), worthy of 
trust; that can be depended on: Send 
Joe to the bank for the money; he ts a 
reliable boy. 

re luc tant (riluk/tent), unwilling; 
slow to act because unwilling: The 
policeman led the reluctant boy to the 
principal. I am reluctant to see the 
summer end. 

re mote (rimot’), 1. far away; far 
off: The North Pole is a remote part 
of the world. 2. distant: He is a 
remote cousin. 3. slight: J haven’t the 
remotest idea what you mean. 

resign (rizin’), 1. give up; give 
up a job, Office, etc.: The manager 
of the football team resigned because 
of illness. 2. give up; submit: Jim had 
to resign himself to a week in bed when 
he hurt his back. 

re sort (ri zôrt/), 1. go; go often: 
Many people resort to the beaches in 
hot weather. 2. place people go to: 
There are many summer resorts in the 
mountains. 3.turn for help: The 
spotled child resorted to tears to get 
her way. 

re tire (ritir’), 1. give up an Office, 
occupation, etc.: My father intends to 
retire at 65. 2. go away to be quiet: 
The author retired to the country to 
finish hts book. 3. go back; retreat: 
The soldiers retired in good order. 
4, go to bed: We all retired early. 

Re vere (ri vér’), Paul, American 
patriot (1735-1818) noted for his ride 
to give warning of the coming of the 
British troops. 


hat, age, care, far; let, equal, term; 
put, riile, use; ch, child; ng, long; 


it, ice; 
sh, she; 


rueful 


re vive (ri viv’), 1. bring back or 
come back to life or consciousness: to 
revive a half-drowned person. 2. come 
back to a fresh, lively condition: 
Flowers revive in water. 3. restore; 
make fresh: Hot coffee revives a cold, 
tired man. 

rev olution (rev’alii’shen), 1.a 
complete overthrow of an established 
government. The American Revolu- 
tion (1775-1783) gave independence 
to the colonies. 2. complete change: 
The automobile caused a revolution in 
ways of traveling. 3. a moving round 
some point in a circle or curve: One 
revolution of the earth around the 
sun takes a year. 4. turning round: 
The revolution of the earth causes day 
and night. 

rheu ma tism (rii’/mo tiz am), 
disease with soreness, swelling, and 
stiffness of the joints. 

rhythm (ritH’om), 1. movement 
with a regular repeating of a beat, 
accent, rise and fall, or the like: the 
rhythm of music or dancing, the rhythm 
of the tides. 2. the repeating of an 
accent; the arrangement of beats in 
a line of poetry. 

rind (rind), firm outer covering. 
We do not usually eat the rind of 
oranges or cheese. 

rock er y (rok’sri), garden with 
flowers planted among rocks. 

route (itit or rout), 1. way to go; 
road: Shall you go by the northern 
route? 2. send by a certain route. 

rou tine (riitén’), 1. fixed, regular 
way of doing things; the doing of 
the same things in the same way by 
habit: Getting up and going to bed are 
parts of your daily routine. 2. using 
routine: routine workers. 

rue ful (rii’fal), sorrowful; unhappy; 
mournful: a rueful expression. 


oil, out; cup, 
zh, measure; 


hot, Open, Order; 
th, thin; #H, then; 


2 represents a in about, e in taken, 7 in pencil, o in lemon, u in circus. 
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rumor 


ru mor (rü/mər), 1. story or state- 
ment talked of as news without any 
proof that it is true: The rumor spread 
that a new school would be built here. 
2. vague, general talk: Rumor said 
that the two countries would soon come 
to an agreement. 3. tell or spread by 
rumor. 


Sam ar cand (sam/ər kand or sam’- 
ər kand/), city in western Asia. 
Also Samarkand. 

Sche nec ta dy (ska nek/ta di), 
city in eastern New York State. 

schol ar (skol’ar), 1. learned per- 
son; person having much knowledge. 
2. pupil at school. 

scut tle! (skut’al), a kind of bucket 
for holding or carrying coal. 

scut tle? (skut/al), scamper; scurry: 
At their master’s command, the dogs 
scuttled off into the woods. 

seam (sem), 1. the line formed by 
sewing two pieces of cloth, canvas, 
leather, etc., together: the seams of a 
coat, seams of a sail. 2. any line 
where the edges join: The seams of 
the boat must be filled in tf they leak. 
3. mark (the face, etc.) with wrinkles, 
scars, etc. 4. layer: a seam of coal. 

Se at tle (siat/al), seaport city in 
Washington State. 

Se lim (sé/lim). 

sem a phore (sem/2 fér), 

1. apparatus for signaling; upright 
post or structure that has movable 
arms, an 


arrangement 

of lanterns, 

flags, etc., $ K y 

used in rail- RED YELLOW GREEN 
x LIGHT LIGHT LIGHT 

road signal- stop CAUTION PROCEED 

ing. 3. to Railroad semaphores 


signal by semaphore. 
ses sion (sesh’an), 1.a sitting or 
meeting of a court or some special 
group. In session means meeting: 
The court is now in session. 2.a 
single, continuous course or period of 


smolder 


lessons, such as morning and after- 
noon school sessions. 

shaft! (shaft), 1. long, slender part 
or piece, such as the stem of a spear, 
an arrow, etc. 2.one of the two 
wooden poles between which a horse 
is harnessed to a carriage, etc. 

shaft? (shaft), 1. deep passage sunk 
in the earth. The entrance to a mine 
is called a shaft. 2. long, narrow 
space: an elevator shaft. 

sheer (shér), 1. very thin: She 
wore a sheer white dress. 2. complete: 
The girl fainted from sheer weariness. 
3. straight up and down; steep: From 
the top of the wall there was a sheer 
drop of 100 feet to the water below. 

shift (shift), 1. change from one 
place, position, person, etc., to 
another; to change: He shifted the 
suitcase from one hand to the other. 
The wind has shifted to the southeast. 
2.a change; a substituting in the 
place of another person or thing: 
There are two shifts of work in the 
factory. 3. group of workmen; group: 
This man is on the night shift. 4. man- 
age to get along. Shift for oneself 
means get along by one’s own efforts. 

shil ling (shil/ing), British coin 
worth about 14 cents in United States 
money (1955). 

Sierra Ne vad a (sier/ə nə- 
vad/ə or sier/ə nə vä/də)}, moun- 
tain range in eastern California. 

sil hou ette (sil/ü et/), 1. outline 
portrait cut out of black paper or 
filled in with a single color. 2. In 
silhouette means shown in outline, or 
in black against a white background. 
3. show in outline: The mountain was 
silhouetted against the sky. 

Si moom (sa miim/), hot, sand-laden 
wind of the deserts of Arabia, 


Syria, and northern Africa. Also 
simoon. 
smol der (smōl/dər), burn and 


smoke without flame: the smoldering 
ashes of a fire. 
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smug 


smug (smug), self-satisfied; too 
pleased with one’s own goodness, 
cleverness, etc. 
snare drum (snar y 
drum), small drum with ¢~ 
strings stretched across 
the bottom to make a 
rattling sound. 

snub (snub), 1. treat 
coldly, scornfully, or 
with contempt. 2. check or stop (a 
boat or a horse) suddenly. 3. short 
and turned up at the tip: a snub nose. 
spat ter dash (spat/oer dash’), long 
legging or gaiter worn to keep the 
trousers or stockings from being 
splashed with mud, etc. Usually, 
spatterdashes. 

spav in (spav’an), disease of horses 
in which a bony swelling forms at 
the leg joint, causing lameness. 
spec ta cle (spek/ta kal), 1. thing 
to look at; sight. 2. public show or 
display: A big army parade is a fine 
spectacle. 

spec ta cles (spek/tə kəlz), pair of 
glasses to help a person’s sight or to 
protect his eyes. 

speed om e ter (spēd om⁄ə tər), 
instrument to indicate speed. 

spon sor (spon/sar), 1. person who 
is responsible for a person or 
thing: the sponsor of a law. 2. act 
as sponsor for. 

squire (skwir), 1.in England, a 
chief landowner in a district. 2. in 
the United States, a justice of the 
peace or a local judge. 

stake! (stak), 1.a stick or post 
pointed at one end for driving into 
the ground. 2. mark with stakes; 
mark the boundaries of: The miner 
staked off his claims. 

stake? (stak), 1. risk (money or 
something valuable) on the result of 





Bottom of 
snare drum 


let, equal, term; 
ch, child; ng, long; 


hat, age, care, far; 
put, rtile, use; 


it, ice; 
sh, she; 


superiority 


a game or on any chance: He staked 
his money on the black horse. 2. the 
money risked; what is staked. He 
has much at stake means he has 
much to win or lose. 3. something to 
gain or lose; an interest; a share in a 
property: Each of us has a stake in 
the future of our country. 

star board (star’berd), the right 
side of a ship, looking forward. 

states man (stats’moan), man 
skilled in the management of public 
ornational affairs. 

sti fle (sti’fal), 1.stop the breath 
of; smother: The smoke stifled the 
firemen. 2.be unable to breathe 
freely: I am stifling in this close 
room. 3. stop; keep back: to stifle a 
cry, to stifle a yawn. 

sub way (sub’wa’), 1. underground 
passage. 2. underground electric rail- 
road. 

suf fi cient (sa fish’ant), 
as much as is needed. 

Su lie man (sii/lé man). 

sul phur (sul/far), light-yellow sub- 
stance that burns with a blue flame 
and a stifling odor. Sulphur is used 
in making matches and gunpowder. 
Also sulfur. 

sun di al (sun/di’al), 
for telling the 
time of day by 
the position of a 
shadow cast by 
the sun. Sundial 

su pe ri or (sə pēr/i ər), 1. better; 
higher; greater: Our army fought off a 
superior force. 2. showing a feeling of 
being above others; proud: The other 
girls disliked Ann’s superior manner. 

su pe ri or i ty (so pér’i 6r/a ti), 
superior state or quality: No one 
doubts the superiority of modern ways 
of traveling over those of olden times. 


enough; 


instrument 





oil, out; cup, 
zh, measure; 


hot, Open, order; 
th, thin; h, then; 


ə represents a in about, e in taken, 7 in pencil, o in lemon, u in circus. 
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superstition 


su per sti tion (siipar stish’an), 
belief or practice founded on fear or 
ignorance. 

surge (sérj), 1. rise and fall; move 
like waves: A great wave surged over 
us. 2.a wave; a sweep or rush of 
waves. 3. something like a wave: A 
surge of anger rushed over him. 

sus pend (sas pend’), 1. hang down 
by attaching to something above: The 
lamp was suspended from the ceiling. 
2. stop for a while: Building opera- 
tions were suspended during the winter. 
3. remove or exclude for a_ while 
from some privilege or job: William 
was suspended from school for a week 
for bad conduct. 

sus pense (sas pens’), 1. condition 
of being uncertain: This detective story 
keeps you in suspense till the last page. 
2. anxious uncertainty; anxiety. 

sym pa thet ic (sim’pa thet/ik), 

1. sharing another’s feelings. 2. ap- 
proving; agreeing. 3. enjoying the 
same things and getting along well 
together. 

sym pa thet i cal ly (sim’ps thet/- 
ik li), in a sympathetic manner; 
with sympathy. 


tank ard (tangk/ord), 
large drinking mug with 
a handle and hinged cover. 
See the picture. 
ten sion (ten/shoan), 
1. stretching. 2. stretched 
condition: The tension of 
the bow gives speed to the 
arrow. 3. strain: A mother 
feels tension when her baby is sick. 
term (térm), 1. word or group of 
words used in connection with some 
special subject: television terms; 
railroad terms. 2.name; call: He 
might be termed handsome. 3.a set 
time; length of time: The President’s 
term of office 1s four years. Schools 
usually have a fall term and a spring 
term. 





A 


Tankard 


uncanny 


ter mi nal (tėr/mə nəl), 1.at the 
end; forming the end. Terminal buds 
grow at the end of stems. 2. the end. 
A railroad terminal is the station, 
sheds, tracks, etc., at either end of 
the line. 

tour (tür), 1. travel from place to 
place. 2. travel through: Last year 
they toured Mexico. 3.a journey: @ 
European tour. 4. walk around: The 
children made a tour of the ship. 

trac tion (trak/shon), 1. drawing 
or pulling; being drawn. 2. the draw- 
ing or pulling of loads along a road, 
track, etc. 3. kind of power used for 
this. Electric traction is used on 
parts of some railroads. 4. friction: 
Wheels slip on ice because there is too 
little traction. 

trance (trans), 1. state or condi- 
tion somewhat like sleep, in which 
the mind seems to have left the body. 
2. dreamy or absorbed condition: The 
old man sat before the fire in a trance, 
thinking of his past life. 

trea son (tré/zan), falseness to 
one’s country or to one’s king. 
Helping the enemies of one’s country 
is treason. 

trib ute (trib/it), 1. money paid 
by one nation to another for peace 
or protection or because of some 
agreement. 2. any forced payment. 
3. expression of thanks or respect: 
The loud applause was a tribute to 
the actor’s fine performance. 

tril lium (tril/ioam), a plant with 
three leaves around a single flower. 

trio (tré/6), 1. piece of music for 
three voices or instruments. 2. three 
singers or players. 3. any group of 
three. 


u nani mous ly (i nan/a mas li), 
with complete agreement; without a 
single opposing vote. 

un can ny (unkan/i), strange and 
mysterious; weird: The trees took 
uncanny shapes in the half darkness. 
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unparalleled 


un par alleled (un par’aleld), un- 
equaled; matchless; having no parallel. 

un seem ly (un sém/li), improper; 
not suitable: Laughing in church is 
unseemly. 


valve (valv), | movable part that 
controls the flow of a liquid or gas 
through a pipe by opening and 


closing the passage. A faucet is one’ 


kind of valve. 


vein (van), 1l.one . — 
of the blood vessels Sy 
or tubes that carry AZ 
blood to the heart Ss 
from all parts of the 
body. 2.rib of a B 
leaf or of an insect’s Veins: A, of leaf; 
wing. 3.acrackor P Oe 
seam in rock filled 
with a different mineral: a vein of 
copper. 

ver tical (vér’ta kal), straight up 
and down: A person standing up 
straight is in a vertical position. See 
the picture for horizontal. 

ves try (ves’tri), room ina church 
where meetings are held, supplies 
kept, etc. 

vet (vet), short form of veterinar- 
ian. Used in common talk. 

vi brate (vi/brat), 1. move rapidly 
to and fro: A piano string vibrates 
and makes a sound when a key is struck. 
2. quiver; be moved. 

vig or ous (vig/ar 9s), 
active; energetic; forceful. 

vis 1 bility (viz’a bil’a ti), 1. con- 
dition or quality of being visible: 
In a fog the visibility 1s very poor. 
2. the distance at which things are 
visible. 

vi tal (vi/tal), 1. necessary to life: 
The heart is a vital organ. 2. very 
necessary; very important: Providing 


strong and 


hat, age, care, far; let, ēqual, term; 
put, riile, ise; ch, child; ng, long; 


it, Ice; 
sh, she; 


Zone 


enough schools for children is a vital 
problem. 3. Causing death, failure, or 
ruin: a vital wound, a vital blow to 
an industry. 
vizier or vizir (vi zér’), high 
official in Mohammedan countries; 
minister of state. 
volt age (vdl/tij), electrical force 
expressed in volts. A current of high 
voltage is used in transmitting elec- 
tric power over long distances. 


war ily (war’a li), in a wary man- 
ner; cautiously. 

war y (war/i), 1. on one’s guard 
against danger. 2. cautious; careful. 

weird (werd), unearthly; wild; 
mysterious; strange: The witches 
moved in a weird dance. 

wheeze (hwéz), 1. breathe with 
difficulty and with a whistling sound. 
}, whistling sound caused by difficult 
xreathing. 3. make a sound like this: 
Lhe old engine wheezed. 


Xen o phon (zen/a fan). 


yon der (yon/dar), over there; 
within sight, but not near: Look ai 
that wild duck yonder! 

Ys o bel (ē/sə bel or iz/a bel). 


zone (zon), 1. any of the five great 

divisions of the earths surface, 
bounded by lines parallel to the 
equator. 2.any region or area es- 
pecially considered or set off. A war 
zone is a district where fighting is 
going on. 3.in the United States 
parcel-post system, an area to all 
points within which the same rate - 
of postage is charged for parcel-post 
shipments from a particular place. 
4, divide into zones: The city was 
zoned for factories and houses. 


oil, out; cup, 
zh, measure; 


hot, Open, Order; 
th, thin; Ta, then; 


ə represents a in about, e in taken, 7 in pencil, o in lemon, u in circus. 
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TO THE TEACHER 


The new People and Progress, with its accompanying Guidebook 
and Think-and-Do Book, follows More Days and Deeds and continues 
The New Basic Reading Program for the middle grades at 6! level. 
It is designed for use whenever the child has reached this level of 
achievement. 


The new People and Progress contains 657 words not introduced by 
the end of Book 5? level of The New Basic Reading Program. In the 
first unit of the new People and Progress, no page has more than five 
new words, and no page in the entire book introduces more than six 
new words. 


The 657 new words in this book are shown in the vocabulary list 
below. The following forms of known words are not counted as new: 
forms made by adding or dropping the inflectional endings s, es, ed, ing, 
n, en, and er, est of comparison (including those forms made by chang- 
ing y to i or f to v, by dropping the final e, or by doubling the final 
consonant in the root word); possessives; derivatives formed by adding 
the prefixes dis-, fore-, im-, re-, or un-, and the suffixes -able, -al, -en, -er, 
-ful, -ish, -less, -ly, -ment, -ness, -or, -ous, -ship, -ward, or -y, and -teen, 
-th, or -ty of numerals; compounds made up of known words; common 
contractions. Homographs are not counted as separate words; for 
example, if scuttle meaning ‘‘to scamper or scurry”’ has been introduced, 
scuttle meaning “a kind of bucket for holding or carrying coal” is not 
counted as a separate word. Nonsense words, syllables that represent 
sounds, and the following foreign words are not counted: dinar, bis- 
millah, hu akbar. 


Boys and girls can attack independently all of the 657 new words by 
applying the word-analysis and dictionary skills developed in The New 
Basic Reading Program. The words printed in italics in the vocabu- 
lary list are those that are included in the glossary of the new People 
and Progress. 


VOCABULARY LIST 


Unit I column 15 scuffed 18 trilliums 
6 Revere 11 habit botany automatically 
Nelson ti bashfully 
7 ` SE apartment 
7 historical gritted 19 columbines 
3 ch peas 12 quivered fumes sassafras 
A yY siren 16 subway 200 cre 
Eo 13 ranks Evelyn 21 contradicted 
9 wig 14 intense Jessie 22 garter 
10 principal wheezed altogether flushed 
jogged hero 17 organize foliage 
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23 
24 


25 
26 
27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 
39 


40 


admiration 
identify 
ouch 
gurgling 
heroine 
bulletin 
science 
Clinton 
com pete 
cinch 
demons 
propped 
February 
gloats 
guarantee 
aside 
responsible 
stake 

boo 
whittle 
Dana 
pencil 

sym 
congratulated 
contestant 
Jenkins 
Centerville 
skeleton 
ghostly 
suspended 
draft 
carved 
Claude 
Spencer 
huckleberries 
omitted 
Stan 
smugly 
weird 

twigs 
collided 
pell-mell 


41 


42 
43 


44 


45 


46 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


58 


59 
60 


racket 
conspirators 
failure 
unanimously 
smudge 
piano 
devote 
vigorously 
Victor 
genius 
orchestra 
clarinet 
achieve 
composition 
rhythm 
assembly 
term 
Thorpe 
gong 
register 


. . ss, 


explosion 


snare 
energetic 


tribute 
medal 


braked 
Derby 
Brad 
Akron 
Gram 
expenses 


dialed 


sympathetically 


Pidge 
pinch 
reserved 


local 
consent 
sponsored 


61 
62 
63 
64 


dawdled 
grudge 
tattler 
photographers 
Seattle 
Steve 
surge 
captive 
Clyde 
impact 
tensed 
snub 


65 


66 
67 


68 


69 
70 
71 
72 


process 
defiantly 
memory 
affected 
famished 
definitely 
73 
74 


75 
76 


shift 
extent 
possibility 
hampered 
clogged 
ounce 
stifled 
staggered 
79 jeep 

pajamas 
80 warily 


77 


78 


Unit II 


82 January 
Lovelace 
83 notion 
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84 public 


85 
86 


87 


88 


Meriden 
healthy 
groomed 
bidding 
farewell 
brimming 
derived 
parcel 


89 penetrated 


90 
91 
92 


93 
94 


95 


96 


97 


98 


miracle 
relatives 


raft 
Manhattan 
colonies 


beckoned 


Gazette 
Timothy 
editor 
contract 
Nellie 
convention 
Philadelphia 


declaration 
Scissors 
delegates 
independent 
treason 
revolution 
reliable 
suspense 
Jip 

Jenny 
biscuits 


99 patriot 


100 


101 


trampling 
revived 
uncanny 
item 
moreover 
heir 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 
111 


112 


113 


Albany 
Derek 
Dexter 
DeWitt 
Schenectady 
locomotive 
draped 

tour 

yonder 
dignified 
bonnets 
gestured 
tension 
terrific 
fiery 

jets 
crimson 
smoldered 
diminished 
applied 
performance 
balked 
convulsively 
worst 
cured 
chugged 


triumphantly 


absence 
ma’am 
deacon 
hotel 
gingerbread 
silhouette 
exposition 
Corliss 
machinery 
Lucy 
contraption 
centennial 
affair 
postponed 
fountains 


million 


114 
115 
116 
117 


118 


119 
120 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 


126 
127 
128 


129 


130 
131 


132 


innumerable 
demonstrated 
trance 
pistons 
labeled 
consisted 
horizontal 
pedals 
Humber’s 
spider 
newfangled 
Nan 
Marshall 
bocth 
stitches 
Jimmie 


eee ee 


implored 
gingerly 
ruefully 
posthaste 
century 


livery 
riddle 
bureau 


mackintoshes 


Terry 
Randall 
Kokomo 
Haynes 
Atlantic 
retired 
Apperson 
limits 
ingenuity 
patriotic 


133 


134 


135 
136 


137 


138 


139 
140 


141 
142 
143 


144 


145 


146 


147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
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mildly 
Paris 
Michigan 
Hollins 
No. 

dray 

gears 
traction 
ancestors 
deputy 
inalienable 
liberty 
fogies 
perspiration 
authority 
sentence 
twirl 
poetry 
Godlike 
stylish 


accomplishment 


ear phones 


Peggy 
chimed 


Marconi 
Italy 
Morse 
Daisy 
rumor 
Brant 
parlor 
strung 
cranberries 
aghast 
Mars 
carols 
holy 


Unir III 


154 


155 


156 


157 
158 
159 


160 


161 


162 
163 
164 
165 


166 


167 
168 


trio 

cue 
strumming 
chords 
guitar 
accordion 
audition 
mellow 
nevertheless 
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